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W«  hail  the  appearance  of  M.  Weiss’s 
book  with  pleasure,  though  it  is  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  work  which  we  should  have 
wished.  We  shall  say  presentijr,  how  we 
have  been  to  a  certain  degree  disappointed 
by  the  general  tenor  of  his  history  ;  still  it 
is  but  fair  to  mention  at  first  the  merits 
which  give  a  real  value  to  these  volumes, 
and  render  them  worthy  of  an  attentive  pe¬ 
rusal. 

The  history  of  the  French  Protestant 
refugees,  whom  religious  persecution  scatter¬ 
ed  over  Europe,  and  even  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  is  one  of  the  most 


interesting  episodes  in  the  annals  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Here 
was  a  subject  ready  for  a  living  picture,  with 
much  unity  in  it  and  as  much  diversity: 
thousands  of  exiles,  stamped  with  the  same 
national  features,  cast  abroad  in  the  same 
storm  into  different  regions,  and  exposed  to 
perpetual  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  until  they 
are  at  last  assimilated  with  the  hospitable 
populations  who  have  afforded  them  a  shel¬ 
ter.  Yet  the  subject,  attractive  as  it  may 
seem,  had  not  been  treated  as  a  whole  before 
the  attempt  of  M.  Weiss.  Separate  portions 
of  it  had,  indeed,  been  supplied  at  long  in¬ 
tervals  by  competent  writers.  Thus  as  far 
back  as  1690,  we  meet  with  an  excellent 
description  of  the  establishment  of  the 
French  refugees  in  the  electorate  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  written  by  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  rising  colony,  Charles  Ancillon,  the 
son  of  David,  an  eminent  pastor  of  Metx, 
who  had  been  generously  welcomed  by  the 
Great'  Elector,  and  whose  family,  during 
many  generations,  proved  a  most  precious 
secession  to  their  new  country.  A  century 
later,  from  1782  to  1800,  two  masters  of  the 


•  1.  IlUtoirt  dei  Ri^vgii$  Proteitantt  d»  France 
depuit  la  Relocation  de  VEdit  de  Fanta  juequ'd 
not  jottrt.  Par  M.  Ch.  Weiss.  2  vola  l2mo. 
Pari*:  1868.  2.  Hittory  of  the  Protetlantt  of 

France,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  ^forma¬ 
tion  to  the  pretent  Time.  Translated  Irum  the 
French  of  G.  de  Feuce,  D.D.  2  vote.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don  :  1853.  [A  neat  translation  of  M.  Weiss’s  able 
work,  with  a  valuable  appendix,  presenting  the 
history  of  the  Ui^enots  in  America,  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Herbert,  and  published,  in 
2  Tola.,  by  Messrs.  Stringer  and  Townsend,  of  New 
York.— Ed.] 
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French  schools  at  Berlin,  Erman  and  Reclam, 
published  nine  volumes  of  memoirs  on  the 
same  subject,  and  both  of  them  died  without 
having  hnished  the  task  they  had  intended 
to  perform.  This  work,  though'composed 
with  great  diffuseness,  forms  a  very  useful 
collection,  and  those  who  are  alarnned  by  its 
bulk  may  find  a  serviceable  abridgment  of 
it  in  the  appendix  to  Dohm’s  “  Denkwurdiji- 
keiten.” 

The  refugees  who  settled  in  England  waited 
longer  for  a  history  of  their  fortunes,  but 
they  at  length  found  a  chronicler  in  Mr. 
Southerden  Bum,  who  having  been  appoint¬ 
ed,  in  1843,  secretary  to  the  commission  for 
collecting  the  non-parochial  registers  of  bap¬ 
tisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  undertook  the 
work  of  extricating  from  the  papers  commit¬ 
ted  to  his  hands  all  the  proGuble  matter 
theycould  yield.  He  has  thence  drawn  an 
authentic  sketch  of  the  French,  Walloon, 
Dutch,  and  other  foreign  Protestant  congre¬ 
gations  harbored  in  England  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII., in  the  form  of  a  catalnffue 
raisonnS  of  those  curious  archives,  full  of 
particulars,  d  ite-i,  family  names  and  quota¬ 
tions;  being  rather  well- arranged  materials 
of  a  book  than  the  book  itself.  Lastly,  the 
“  descendant  of  a  refugee”  published,  two 
years  ago,  a  summary  account  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  inflicted  on  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  France.  The  essay  deserves  attention, 
though  it  is  written  in  a  puritanical  tone,  and 
disguised  under  the  strange  title  of  ^  The 
Witnesses  in  Sackcloth.”  Luckily,  the  book 
is  better  than  its  title :  half  of  it  is  filled 
with  a  literary  and  bibliographical  appendix, 
including  accurate  notices  of  many  tracts  and 
pamphlets,(some  of  them  rare  or  manuscript,) 
descriptive  of  sumequent  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  French  refugees  after  their  dis¬ 
persion. 

These  were  the  predecessors  of  M.  Weiss, 
in  detached  portions  of  the  subject  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  treat  as  a  whole.  He  has 
amply  profiled  by  the  researches  of  Ancillon, 
Erman,  and  Reclam  for  Prussia,  and  by 
Bum’s  indications  for  England  ;  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  illustration  which  they  had  given 
of  the  subject  with  fresh  inquiries  of  his  own, 
and  he  has  also  extended  his  researches  to 
branches  they  had  not  touched  ;  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  refugees  to  Holland  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
and  to  America.  His  work  is  simply  written, 
clearly  divided,  and  conceived  and  executed 
in  a  laudable  spirit  of  impartiality.  The 
author  evidently  strives,  in  dealing  with 


many  delicate  questions,  to  avoid  offence  to 
the  parties  concerned.  He  observes,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  a  studied  neutrality,  to  which  we  have 
no  other  objection  than  that  it  sometimes 
renders  his  narrative  not  only  smooth  but 
cold..  He  has,  moreover,  devoted  the  ut¬ 
most  attention  to  the  statistical  facts  of  the 
French  exodus,  and  considered  it  with  the 
eyes  of  a  modern  economist.  Mirabeau,  who 
was  too  much  imbued  with  the  ideas  and 
piissions  of  his  own  time  to  be  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  active  elements  of  the  preced- 
ing  age,  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
chief  benefit  which  Prussia  derived  from 
adopted  denizens  of  French  origin  was,  that 
she  obtained  through  their  means  a  better 
supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  more 
wholesome  diet,  and  a  consequent  mitigation 
of  the  scurvy  and  leprosy.*  M.  Weiss,  in¬ 
deed,  takes  a  wider  view  of  the  subject,  and 
he  ascribes  to  the  refugees  their  full  share  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  in  the 
material  development  of  the  states  where 
they  were  received.  Nevertheless,  even  he 
dwells  at  such  length  upon  the  enumeration 
and  the  details  of  the  trades,  arts,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  which  owed  their  progress  to  the 
French  settlers,  that  he  might  sometimes 
lead  his  readers  into  the  same  misapprehen¬ 
sion  as  Mirabeau,  and  cause  them  to  forget 
the  men  themselves  for  the  works  of  their 
hands.  But  this,  after  all,  is  nothing  worse 
than  a  superabundance  of  information  upon 
a  point  which  is  really  important,  though  less 
impiortant  than  others  upon  which  be  has 
been  too  concise. 

Herein  consists  the  main  defect  of  his  work. 
The  history  of  the  French  refugees  might 
have  proved  a  rich  gallery  of  individual 
characters  and  original  portraits  ;  but  these 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  their  his¬ 
torian  ;  it  is  a  history  void  of  men.  In  so 
saying,  we  no  more  mean  to  cast  censure  on 
Mr.  Weiss  than  we  should  quarrel  with  a 
painter  for  not  haring  reproduced  upon  his 
canvass  hues  and  shades  which  his  eyes  were 
not  naturally  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
seeing.  We  do  not  deny  that  M.  Weiss' has 
supplied  us  with  an  exact  nomenclature  of 
the  refugees  and  of  their  difierenl  a>ocations, 
with  biographical  notices  of  the  principal 
among  them,  and  with  a  statement  of  their 
writing!,  or  of  their  achievements  and  pro¬ 
motions  as  soldiers.  But  after  having  plod¬ 
ded  through  pages  and  pages  of  this  correct 
and  somewhat  dry  account,  the  reader  will 
never  succeed  in  reviving  one  of  M.  Weiss’s 

*  De  la  Monarcbie  Pruasienne,  voL  i.  |>p.  S2,  38. 
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heroes  in  his  memorj.  Their  figures  fade 
away  from  his  mind,  as  things  which  were 
never  aiive  ;  the  historian  ha.s  not  lived  inti¬ 
mately  enough  with  them  to  give  us  any 
striking  image  of  their  life,  and  with  a  few 
exceptions,  he  says  little  of  their  moral  be¬ 
ing.  He  scarcely  informs  us  of  the  mental 
struggle  in  which  so  many  were  then  en¬ 
gaged,  and  the  traces  of  which  have  been 
so  deeply  impressed  in  all  the  relics  of  their 
time — the  great  struggle  between  the  inward 
consciousness  of  an  individual  duty  and  the 
outwaid  pressure  of  the  civil  power.  He 
says  nothing  of  the  battles  which  were  fought 
in  the  hearts  of  so  many  sufferers,  at  the 
fireside  of  so  many  families,  when  the  point 
at  issue  was  either  to  renounce  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  their  earthly  existence  or  to  destroy 
the  sanctity  of  their  most  cherished  belief 
with  the  shame  of  an  enforced  lie.  Of  the 
hopes  and  fears,  of  the  prejudices  and  illu¬ 
sions,  of  the  good  or  bad  feelings  which  fer¬ 
mented  in  that  proscribed  multitude,  M.  VVeiss 
conveys  to  us  no  vivid  impression.  They 
Were  a  medley  of  people  tossed  about  in  a 
common  calamity  by  the  persecution  which 
had  driven  them  ahnmd.  Gentlemen  and 
merchants,  schoolmasters,  professors  and 
clergymen,  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  soldiers 
and  shepherds,  noble  ladies  and  servant-giils ; 
but  far  removed  as  they  were  from  each  other 
by  their  station  in  the  world,  most  of  them 
had  chosen  their  painful  lot  with  the  utmost 
firmness,  and  the  mark  of  the  mental  effort 
was  stamped  upon  their  faces.  We  do  not 
recognize  any  decided  physiognomy  in  the 
lifeless  exhibition  which  M.  WeUs  has  made 
of  them.  Neither  has  he  taken  sufficient 
notice  of  the  changes  which  the  course  of 
yeais  wrought  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
refugees  once  established  in  their  respective 
settlements.  He  does  not  show  very  sensi¬ 
bly  the  increasing  difference  between  the 
successive  generations  ;  between  the  first  re¬ 
fugees  escaping  from  the  wreck,  and  their 
sons  or  grandsons  more  and  more  accustomed 
to  the  hospitable  harbor. 

If  we  w^e  through  the  ponderous  chapters  j 
which  Elie  Benoit  wrote  a  few  years  after  the  i 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  read 
his  account  of  the  increasing  breaches  which 
had  been  made  in  it  before  its  official  abroga¬ 
tion, — if  we  follow  him  through  his  digres¬ 
sions  and  controversies,  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
wearied,  we  may  find  fault  with  his  passionate 
judgments  upon  men  and  things, — but  we 
feel,  after  all,  that  there  are  men  stirring  on 
the  stage,  and  in  spile  of  the  confusion  of 
interests  long  since  extinct,  we  are  pleased 


with  the  living  spectacle  of  human  feeling. 
The  narration  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Ce- 
vennes  by  Antoine  Court,  though  the  work 
of  a  more  impartial  mind,  and  composed  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  time  to  which  it 
relates,  conveys  the  same  impression  of  hu¬ 
man  reality.  It  is  this  reality  which  we  miss 
in  the  work  of  M.  Weiss,  and  we  regret  its 
absence  for  the  following  reason.*. 

The  subject  which  he  had  selected  was  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  representing  single 
actors  moving  in  the  great  drama  of  liistory, 
and  we  think  that  such  a  representation 
would  be  now  well  timed,  especially  in  the 
author’s  country.  History  is  not  made  by 
the  mute  operation  of  the  collective  people, 
to  be  expressed  in  statistical  tables.  It  is 
the  complex  results  of  the  acts  of  individuals, 
and  there  is  no  flesh  or  blood  in  it  without 
the  distinct  appearance  of  individual  figures. 
No  mater iali^for  history  exist  until  single 
figures  have  emerged  from  the  crowd.  The 
bu.sines8  of  the  historian,  therefore,  is  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  influence  of  individual  action  in  the 
determination  of  historical  events.  He  ought 
to  lay  more  stress  upon  personal  motives  and 
acts  than  upon  the  vague  and  blind  forces  of 
general  causes.  He  ought  to  look  first  at  the 
men  in  order  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the 
events,  instead  of  subordinating  the  events 
tbemselvec  to  abstractions.  It  is  the  honor 
of  the  eminent  writers  who  have  contributed 
60  much  to  the  progress  of  historical  studies 
in  France  to  have  now  adopted  this  method 
of  treating  history.  In  such  books  as  the 
"Antonio  Perea”  and  the  "  Marie  Stuart”  of 
Mignet,  the  monogr.‘<phies  lately  published  by 
Guizot,  and  the  "  Formation  du  Tiers  Eut” 
by  A.  Thierry,  there  is  no  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  free  individual  agency  which  is 
the  life  of  history.  But  unfortunately  there 
has  been  in  France  another  tendency,  long 
since  established,  which  leads  the  hi.storian 
to  a  very  different  view  of  events.  Without 
any  disparagement  to  so  considerable  a  work 
as  “THistoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,” 
is  it  not  true  that  the  ability  with  which  M. 
Guizot  has  there  combined  general  ideas,  and 
embodied  them  under  national  types — that  the 
precision  with  which  he  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  fixed  principles  through  suc¬ 
cessive  ages,  as  if  there  was  never  any  acci¬ 
dental  occurrence  in  the  ways  of  mankind, — 
that  the  most  effective  qualities  of  his  method 
may  have  been  too  instrumental  in  diverting 
the  minds  from  the  spectacle  of  individual 
activity?  Imitators  always  caricature  the 
model  which  they  copy.  Under  the  influence 
1  of  this  system  nations  have  been  currently 
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spoken  of  as  materials  which  are  amalga¬ 
mated  or  dissolved  according  to  elementary 
laws  hy  which  individuals  are  moved  like 

Euppets.  The  case  is  not  very  different  with 
lignet’s  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 
When,  in  order  to  apologize  for  the  ciimes 
which  characterized  an  eiaof  social  commo¬ 
tion,  he  insinuates  throughout  his  rapid  nar¬ 
rative  that  there  was  a  sort  of  fatal  concate¬ 
nation  in  the  series  of  occurrences,  and  inti¬ 
mates  that  the  actors  in  the  drama  were 
impelled  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  did  he 
not  unintentionally  teach  his  countrymen  to 
acquiesce  passively  in  the  course  of  the  events, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  moral  quality  ? 
As  to  M.  Thierry  himself,  when,  during  the 
great  struggle  of  the  Restoration,  he  placed 
in  so  prominent  a  light  the  natural  differences 
arising  between  men  from  variety  of  races, 
he  certainly  drew  very  dram^c  pictures,  in¬ 
tended  to  support  the  liberannterest  of  the 
moment ;  but  did  he  suspect  that  a  time 
would  come  when  the  influence  of  the  race 
upon  the  condition  of  man  would  be  so  much 
exaggerated  as  to  allow  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties  of  his  country  to  proclaim,  and  the  vul¬ 
gar  to  believe,  on  the  credit  of  the  official 
announcement,  that  the  Celtic  races  have  a 
natural  love  for  despotic  monarchy,  and  are 
unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
freedom? 

It  is  indeed  the  unavoidable  tendency  of 
advancing  civilization  to  absorb  the  action  of 
individuals  in  the  machinery  of  the  great 
social  bodies  to  which  they  belong.  The 
civilized  state  becomes  so  powerful  a  com¬ 
pound  that  every  detached  member  of  it, 
when  looking  at  the  whole,  may  be  tempted 
to  subside  into  the  contemplation  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  insignifioance.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  a  country  where,  as  in  France,  the 
national  temper  does  not  admit  much  of  self- 
reliance,  where  the  moral  props  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  conscience  have  been  so 
much  shattered  that  every  one  in  the  hard 
paths  of  life  is  rather  prone  to  lean  upon  his 
neighbor,  than  pleased  to  stand  alone.  Men 
placed  in  such  circumstances  are  liable  to  lose 
the  sense  of  the  rights  and  duties  attached  to 
an  independent  existence.  They*  may  soon 
come  to  feel  much  more  as  inert  than  as  act¬ 
ive  portions  of  the  commonwealth  ;  not  hav¬ 
ing  preserved  any  initiative  within  themselves, 
they  wait  constantly  for  an  impulse  from 
without.  Now  this  impulse  may  be  good  or 
bad ;  the  state  whose  movements  they  fol¬ 
low  may  proceed  on  a  smooth  and  regular  line, 
or  roll  about  in  a  random  and  erratic  course : 
there  is  little  assistance  from  individuals  to 


help  it  to  go  right,  and  much  less  resistance 
to  prevent  it  from  going  wrong.  Hence  it  is 
especially  desirable  that  the  modern  historian 
should  counteract  the  dangerous  inclination 
of  the  times  by  infusing  into  his  readers  the 
important  lesson  of  political  and  moral  self- 
reliance  ;  and  by  convincing  them  that  each 
man,  in  his  separate  capacity,  is  a  responsible 
agent. 

History,  indeed,  cannot  now  be  composed 
in  the  style  of  the  classical  models.  Still, 
when  we  consider  the  bias  which  it  has  re- 
ceivt  d  in  the  hands  of  the  best  masters  of  the 
modem  French  school,  we  almost  regret  the 
speechifying  heroes  of  the  older  historians  of 
France,  such  as  Mezeray,  and  their  fictitious 
harangues  after  the  model  of  Thucydides 
and  Livy.  Tlie  men  who  then  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  the  historian  were  not,  it  is  true, 
much  like  the  real  men  whom  they  repre¬ 
sented,  but  they  were  at  least  independent 
figures  upon  the  stage.  The  solemnity  of 
their  oratoiical  displays  obliged  the  reader  to 
ive  them  their  due  place  in  the  world,  and 
id  not  for  a  moment  permit  the  confused 
notion  of  an  uncontrollable  influence  pre¬ 
dominating  at  once  over  a  whole  people. 
There  was  happily  no  room  for  such  a  notion 
in  the  subject  which  M.  Weiss  had  chosen  to 
treat,  no  occasion  for  any  general  ^scheme  of 
historical  dogmatism.  This  is  our  reason  for 
wishing  that  he  had  given  a  more  impressive 
appearance  to  his  Protestant  refugees.  They 
were  good  specimen*,  had  they  been  only 
studied  with  a  more  curious  eye,  to  be  put 
forth  as  a  living  contradiction  to  the  abstract 
historical  methi^  ;  they  could  not  be  brought 
under  any  fatalist  system.  They  had  been 
stiffnecked  enough  in  spite  of  their  Celtic 
blood,  and  governable  enough  in  lands  of  lib¬ 
erty,  though  not  to  be  governed  at  pleasure 
in  a  land  of  slavery. 

However,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  M. 
Weiss’s  book  is  not  altogether  liable  to  the 
objection  upon  which  we  have  thus  dwelt. 
Distinctly-marked  features  and  well-delineated 
characters  appear  from  time  to  time  in  his 
pages ;  but  these  he  has  borrowed,  though 
always  with  scrupulous  acknowledgment, 
from  two  other  works.  “  L’Histoire  de  la 
Litt6rature  Fran^aise  a  la  I’Etranger,”  by  M. 
Sayous,  and  “  L’Histoire  Philosophique  de 
I’Academie  de  Berlin,”  by  M.  Bartholmes, 
have  been  useful  resources  to  M.  Weiss,  and 
both  are  so  closely  connected  with  his  sub¬ 
ject  that  we  must  now  make  some  mention  of 
them. 

M.  Sayous,  the  editor  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Mallet  Dupan,  and  the  author  of 
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valuable  essays  upon  the  French  writers  of 
the  Reformation,  was  probably  led  by  his 
studies  upon  the  sixteenth  century  to  prose¬ 
cute  his  researches  into  the  literary  history 
of  the  seventeenth.  The  French  writers  of 
the  Calvinistic  persuasion  had  bejrun  to  wan¬ 
der  abroad  in  the  6rst  period  of  the  religious 
discords,  aVid  kept  a  constant  intercourse  with 
foreign  divines  and  scholars.  This  intercourse, 
which  had  never  been  interrupted,  became 
still  closer  a  century  later,  when  the  Calvinist 
ministers,  driven  by  persecution  from  their  na¬ 
tive  land,  carried  French  literature  with  them 
to  Holland,  Flngland,  and  Germany.  They  611 
the  principal  place  in  the  recent  book  of  M. 
Sayous,  which  is  mainly  a  disquisition  upon 
the  general  movement  of  literature  among 
the  refugees.  But  he  has  not  conhned  him¬ 
self  within  these  limits  ;  he  has  taken  a  more 
extensive,  though  less  consistent  range.  He 
endeavors  to  discover  the  peculiarities  of  the 
French  geriius,  either  when  assumed  by  for¬ 
eigners  with  the  French  language,  or  when 
transplanted  by  Frenchmen  out  of  their  own 
country,  and  more  or  less  altered  by  its  con¬ 
tact  with  strange  manners  and  strange  tpngues. 
The  idea  is  ingenious,  and  has  many  attrac¬ 
tions  for  a  critic  as  rehned  and  as  fond  of 
literary  curiosities  as  M.  Sayous  seems  to  be ; 
but  we  fear  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  bring 
it  to  any  positive  result  and  to  support  it  by 
conclusive  proofs. 

The  history  of  the  Berlin  Academy  by  M. 
Bartholmes  is  chiefly  an  exposition  of  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrines;  but  the  Academy  itself 
owed  its  origin  to  the  extraordinary  progress 
which  civilization  had  made  in  the  new  Prus¬ 
sian  monarchy  by  means  of  the  French  refu¬ 
gees.  The  Berlin  Academy,  founded  in  1700, 
by  King  Frederic  I.,  and  nearly  coCval  with 
the.  conversion  of  his  electoral  into  a  royal 
title,  was  but  the  complement  of  the  literary 
institutions  which  the  Great  Elector,  Frederic 
William,  had  established  with  the  help  of  the 
French  Protestants.  The  French  language 
was  even  substituted  for  the  Latin  in  all  the 
academic  proceedings,  when  Frederic  II.  re¬ 
stored  the  learned  society  and  secured  its 
existence  with  a  larger  endowment.  The 
very  existence  of  the  academy  during  his 
reign  was  a  continual  contest  between  the 
French  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
French  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
descendants  of  the  Protestant  refugees  had 
to  maintain  the  moral  and  religious  traditions 
of  their  forefathers  against  the  assaults  of  the 
wandering  philosophers  whom  Frederic  in¬ 
vited  out  of  their  mother  country  and  har¬ 
bored  at  his  court.  The  materialism  pro¬ 


fessed  by  the  king  and  his  favorites,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Frencn  fashion  of  the  time,  was 
effectually  checked  by  the  profound  spirit¬ 
ualism  which  the  representatives  of  the 
French  colony  in  the  Berlin  Academy  had 
inherited  from  the  preceding  age.  M.  Bar¬ 
tholmes  has  collected  and  arranged  the  me¬ 
morials  of  this  illustrious  society,  and  though 
it  has  not  been  his  main  object,  he  has  never¬ 
theless  proved,  in  his  way,  a  useful  contributor 
to  the  history  of  the  French  refugees. 

The  interesting  work  of  M.  de  F6lice  is  a 
general  history  of  the  French  Protestants  in 
their  own  country,  and  only  touches  incident¬ 
ally  upon  the  Protestant  refugees  abroad. 
He  has,  however,  devoted  two  chapters  of 
his  fourth  book  (chap.  i.  and  viii.)  to  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  emigration,  and  to  biographical 
sketches  of  the  principal  refugee  pastors. 

Now,  with  the  assistance  of  the  several 
works  we  have  here  described,  and  with  docu¬ 
ments  which  we  regret  M.  Weiss  has  passed 
over  in  his  visit  to  the  British  Museum,  we 
will  attempt  to  sketch  the  features  of  the 
Protestant  emigration,  to  give  a  short  outline 
of  the  most  prominent  characters  which  made 
those  men  conspicuous  in  the  world,  though 
uprooted  from  their  own  soil,  and  scattered 
among  the  nations.  First  of  all,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  them  before  the  days  of  their  exile,  and 
inquire  what  sort  of  people  they  were  among 
their  former  countrymen. 

They  were  a  minority,  and  a  minority 
which  for  many  years  had  appealed  for  pro¬ 
tection  only  to  a  legal  title,  to  a  written  char¬ 
ter.  This  tells  much  about  their  fate  to  every 
one  who  knows  the  inveterate  dislike  of  the 
French  to  being  in  a  minority,  unless  it  be  a 
riotous  one,  and  their  natural  inability  to  feel 
themselves  bound  by  the  letter  of  a  positive 
law.  These  were  the  permanent  causes  of 
the  har^h  treatment  which  the  Protestants 
endured  long  before  they  were  deprived  of 
the  official  guaranty  of  their  edict. 

There  is  a  story  about  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  which  has  enjoyed  all 
the  credit- which  springs  from  frequent  repe¬ 
tition.  Even  now  the  most  popular  notion 
certainly  is,  that  Louis  XIV.,  after  having 
spent  his  best  years  in  licentiousness  and 
profligacy,  married  an  old  bigoted  woman  in 
the  decline  of  his  life,  allowed  himself  to  be 
governed  by  her  arts,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  making  amends  for  his  past  sins  by  per¬ 
secuting  his  heretical  subjects.  Such  was 
the  first  cry  of  Protestant  opinion  abroad, 
and  such  was  probably  the  information  im¬ 
parted  by  many  among  the  refugees.  They 
bad  borne  all  the  previous  oppression  with- 
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oul  despairing,  because  they  did  not  cease  to  the  poet-oflice,  and  arrives  in  time  to  stop 
to  put  some  conBdence  in  the  apparent  main-  the  despatch  of  the  murderous  letters;  nay, 
tenance  of  the  edict.  When  it  was  definitely  he  meets  there  the  father  himself,  who  had 
abrogated,  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  their  incautiously  come  to  hasten  the  business, 
misery  had  all  at  once  burst  out,  because  seizes  him  by  the  throat,  di>ws  his  sword, 
they  were  precluded  from  their  last  hope  of  and  obliges  him  to  surrender  the  commission 
recovery.  Nearly  all  the  libels  print^  at  which  he  had  extorted.  The  consequence  is, 
that  time  in  England  or  Holland  agree  with  that  Cond6  dies  poisoned  within  the  space  of 
this  general  impression,  and  represent  the  five  or  six  days  after  his  impious  action,  and 
King  as  having  abdicated  his  royalty  into  the  the  King,  having  craved  absolution  on  his 
hands  of  his  wife.  On  the  title-page  of  a  knees,  strikes  a  new  bargain  with  his  con- 
penny  pamphlet,  published  in  London  in  fessor  and  the  Jesuits.  The  heretics  are  to 
1708,  there  is  a  coarse  wood  engraving  which  be  left  again  at  the  disposal  of  the  cWgy, 
may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  current  ru-  upon  condition  that  they  are  not  to  be  slaugh- 
mor.  Louis,  with  his  voluminous  wig,  and  tered,  as  had  been  formerly  agreed,  but  only 
his  crown  on  his  head,  kneels  before  Madame  converted  by  fair  means  or  force.  Hence  ori- 
de  Maintenon,  who  is  sitting  at  her  ease  on  a  ginated  the  Revocation, 
high-backed  state  chair,  and  looks  as  if  she  We  have  recited  at  length  this  legendary 
were  about  to  give  a  slap  with  her  fan  to  her  fiction  of  some  zealous  Protestant,  iu  order  to 
royal  husband.  The  most  extraordinary  exhibit  the  grotesque  shape  under  which  the 
fabrications  were  invented  and  addressed  to  false  conceptions  stdl  prevalent  on  this  point 
the  credulity  of  the  good  Protestant  people  of  history  made  their  first  appearance.  In 
as  an  explanation  of  the  French  King  s  pre-  truth,  the  French  Protestants  had  been  in¬ 
tended  conversion,  and  of  his  unexpected  cessantly  ill-used  and  hara.'-sed  in  their  do- 
eruelty  against  their  brethren  in  France.  So,  mestic  and  public  concerns  since  the  begin- 
for  instance,  in  a  supposed  letter  of  Pere  la  ning  of  the  reign  ;  and  the  most  decided 
Chaise  to  the  famous  Father  Peters,  dated  measures  of  persecution  were  adopted  at  the 
8th  July,  1688,  we  read  that  the  confessor  time  when  the  greatest  offence  was  given  to 
of  Louis  had  been  once  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  religion  and  morality,  by  the  double  intimacy 
the  permission  of  exterminating  all  the  Hu-  of  the  King  with  Madame  de  Montespan  on 
guenots  of  the  kingdom  at  one  blow.  This  the  decay  of  her  favor,  and  Madame  de  Fon- 
course  he  commends  to  his  English  colleague  tanges  in  her  bloom.  The  extirpation  of  the 
as  the  best  to  be  applied  to  the  English  here-  Reformed  Churches  had  been  so  strenuously 
tics,  though  he  has  not  himself  succeeded  in  pursued  years  bt-fore  the  revocation,  that  the 
effecting  it  in  France,  and  he  has  been  there  promoters  of  the  edict  of  repeal  believed 
reduaed  to  the  slow  and  inadequate  expedient  them  to  be  almost  entirely  extinct,  and  con- 
of  the  dragonades.  The  affair  is  related  with  sidered  the  act  of  the  Government  as  rather 
incredible  particulars  ;  and  Ixruis  makes  the  sanctioning  a  state  of  things  already  in  exist- 
same  humble  figure  before  Pdre  la  Chaise  as  ence,  than  decreeing  a  new  one.  The  revoca- 
he  had  made,  in  the  other  pamphlet,  before  tion  was  caused  much  less  by  secret  changes 
his  wife.  The  K^ng  having  committed  acts  in  the  humor  of  the  King,  than  by  his  con- 
of  incontinence,  absolution  has  been  refused  stant  aversion  to  a  religious  dissent,  which  in 
to  him,  till  the  worthy  father  had  got  from  his  eyes  seemed  like  a  rebellion  ;  the  King 
bis  penitent  a  commission  under  the  royal  himself  was  countenanced  and  instigated  in 
band  and  seal,  to  sacrifice  all  the  Huguenots  his  political  antipathy  by  the  social  prejudices 
in  a  body.  He  appoints  the  day  of  the  fu-  which  the  mass  of  the  nation  entertained 
ture  massacre,  and  meantime  writes  some  against  the  Huguenots.  We  do  not  mean 
thousands  of  letters  to  be  sent  into  all  parts  this  as  an  excuse  for  the  King  ;  we  mention 
of  France  by  the  same  post,  for  urging  the  the  fact  as  illustrative  of  the  position  which 
execution  of  the  royal  mandate.  Then,  as  the  Protestants  then  occupied  in  France,  and 
the  King  was  affected  with  some  compassion  of  the  marked  characters  which  divided 
for  the  Huguenots,  and  still  hesitated,  the  them  from  their  fellow-citizens.  We  say 
father  orders  him  to  retire  to  his  closet,  to  again,  they  were  a  minority ;  and  we  must 
shut  out  all  visitors,  and  to  spend  in  prayer  now  explain  why  they  were  an  unpopular 
the  whole  day  on  which  the  letters  were  to  minority. 

be  sent.  But  Cond6  forces  an  entrance,  in-  There  were  not  at  this  time  many  remains 
quires  about  the  dejected  looks  of  Louis,  and  of  the  sincere  fury  which  had  raged  on  both 

J>ersuade8  him  to  withdraw  his  commission  sides  jp  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
rom  the  hands  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  He  runs  century.  Religion  had  become  more  en- 
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lightened ;  there  wu  little  fanatical  zeal  in 
the  pietj  of  the  age.  When  we  consider 
that  the  plan  of  argamentatire  discussion  to 
which  Bossuet  challenges  his  opponents  is 
contemporary  with  the  brutal  proceedings  to 
which  the  royal  and  municipal  officers  resort 
against  them  as  to  more  eipeditious  argu¬ 
ments,  we  must  seek  for  another  motive  for 
such  violences  than  blind  bigotry.  If  the 
Protestants  were  co  longer  as  much  hated  as 
formerly  for  their  mere  creed,  they  were  still 
less  to  be  feared  for  their  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  power.  They  were  no  longer  a  repub¬ 
lican  confederation  in  the  midst  of  a  monar¬ 
chical  state.  Richelieu  had  put  down  their 
feudal  privileges,  broken  open  the  gates  of 
their  funiBed  towns,  razed  their  castles  to  the 
ground,  and  forced  them,  disarmed  and 
powerless,  into  the  national  community.  But 
the  bold  Cardinal  who  dared  to  support  the 
Protestant  European  alliance  against  Austrhi 
would  never  have  assailed  the  liberty  of  the 
Protestant  faith  at  home.  He  was  even 
courteous  to  the  French  Protestant  clergy  ; 
and  when  the  ministers  of  La  Rochelle  went 
to  greet  him  after  the  surrender  of  the  town, 
he  dexterously  said  to  them,  “  Gentlemen,  I 
am  glad  to  receive  you,  if  not  as  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  body,  at  any  rate  as  men  of  letters 
whose  learning  and  talent  I  much  esteem.” 
Mazvrin  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct: 
the  Calvinists  showed  themselves  the  most 
faithful  subjects  to  the  King  during  the 
Fronde,  and  stood  by  the  royal  party  against 
Cond6.  Mazarin  said  of  them,  1  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  the  little  dock  ;  they 
browse  on  weeds,  but  they  do  not  run 
astray.” 

It  was,  therefore,  not  so  much  as  heretics 
or  as  rebels  that  the  Protestant  minority  had 
become  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  King ;  it  was  rather  as  a  social 
class,  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
population  by  peculiar  features  which  were 
neatly  all  repulsive  to  the  prevailing  habits 
and  tastes  of  the  majority.  They  were  one 
million  out  of  twenty,  in  whom  many  moral 
differences  had  almost  obliterated  the  native 
similarity  which  should  have  existed  between 
them  and  their  countrymen.  M.  Sayous  has, 
in  the  following  passage,  sagaciously  pointed 
out  some  of  these  differences : 

They  were  not  a  State  in  the  State,  it  is  true, 
but  they  were  a  people  in  the  people ;  it  was  a 
people  which  Calvin  had  founded.  The  modern 
Spartans,  who  obeyed  the  rules  of  that  new  Ly- 
curgus,  lived  in  a  peculiar  manner,  according  to 
the  maxims  and  in  the  practice  of  a  very  severe 
discipline.  They  did  not  live,  they  did  not  feel 


nor  think  under  the  discipline  of  the  Calvinist 
Churches,  as  those  who  had  persevered  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  orthodoxv,  under  the  regi¬ 
men  of  confession,  with  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
good  works,  and  the  intercession  of  tlie  saints, 
with  the  pomps  of  the  temples,  the  fond  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  nameruns 
holidays.  The  Protestant  appeared  generally 
stem  in  his  domestic  habits,  stiff  and  haughty  in 
his  public  demeanor;  his  gravity  was  deemed 
rather  offensive,  as  a  mark  of  the  undoubting 
confidence  he  placed  in  himself,  as  a  sign  of  proud 
independence.  Confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of 
his  home,  and  obliged  to  watch  over  himself,  he 
yielded  slowly  and  sparingly  to  the  luxury  which 
was  increasing  around  him.  Order  and  economy 
were  thus  naturally  to  reign  over  his  hoflse,  and 
made  his  business  thriving.  The  very  simplicity 
of  his  worship,  the  small  number,  ot  the  feaats 
which  he  celebrated,  proved  for  him  a  temporal 
advantage,  the  enjoyment  of  which  Calholica  of 
the  lower  classes  grudged  him  greatly.  The  Pro¬ 
testants,  being  a  more  laborious  and  indiistriooa 
class,  seemed  constantly  to  reproach  the  Catimlics 
with  their  want  of  diligence  and  their  poverty. 
This  antipathy  against  the  Protestants  had  not 
been  at  all  mitigated  since  Rioiielieu  had  humbled 
their  condition.  On  the  contrary,  their  political 
depression  caused  the  material  superiority  of 
which  they  carefully  availed  themselves,  to  shine 
in  a  light  more  provoking  to  the  prejudiced  eyes 
of  the  Catholic  population.  It  ma|le  the  Catholics 
more  enraged  at  that  difference  of  manners,  hab¬ 
its,  and  feelings*,  which  men  bear  so  impatiently. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  the  popular  impulse  with 
which  Louis  XIV.  complied,  ill-disposed  as  he 
was,  like  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  towards  that 
rare  of  Huguenots  odious  to  his  faith,  repulsive 
to  his  instinct  of  authority,  altogether  unpleasant 
for  one  who  loved,  like  a  Frenchman,  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  warlike  glory,  the  majesty,  the  graceful¬ 
ness,  the  gorgeous  pleasures  of  royalty.  • 

A  few  traits  more  will  complete  the  pic¬ 
ture.  There  were  some  other  characteristics 
which  isolated  the  Protestants  in  the  midst 
of  the  French  nation,  and  made  them  objects 
of  popular  envy  or  dislike,  as  long  as  they 
were  allowed  to  be  citizens  in  their  own 
country.  First,  they  had  more  frequent  in¬ 
tercourse  with  foreigners  than  their  Catholic 
countrymen.  The  correspondence  of  Duples- 
sis  Mornay  is  an  instructive  memorial  of  the 
constant  intercourse  between  the  French 
Protestants  and  their  brethren  abroad.  Mer¬ 
chants  travelled  for  their  trade;  ministers 
went  to  the  foreign  academies  to  study  under 
the  reformed  divines  who  were  in  chief 
repute ;  foreign  students  mixed  with  the  na¬ 
tive  ones  in  the  celebrated  schools  of  Saumur 
and  Sedan.  Noblemen  paid  visits  to  the 
courts  of  Holland,  England,  and  Germany, 

I  and  performed  their  journeys  through  strange 
I  lands  with  the  inquisitive  mind  which  they 
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had  inherited  from  the  previous  age,  when 
tourists  like  Sir  Philip  Sidney  were  tutored 
by  ciceroni  like  Hubert  Languet.  We  read 
in  the  panegyric  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg 
by  his  chaplain,  H.  de  Luzancy,  (1690:) — 

“  Travelling  was  not  in  the  time  of  his  youth 
what  the  monstrous  corruption  and  degener¬ 
acy  of  this  age  has  made  it,  since  it  is  now 
resolved  into  a  smattering  of  French,  and  a 
perfect  system  of  all  manners  of  vices.  Men 
of  quality  then  not  only  learnt  languages,  a 
fine  sort  of  accomplishment,  but  endeavored 
to  penetrate  into  the  interests,  designs,  and 
inclinations  of  other  countries.” 

Meahtime,  the  French  Protestants  at  home 
kept  a  more  distinct  memory  of  their  family 
tniditions  than  their  Catholic  neighbors.  As 
their  fathers  or  forefathers  had  not  embraced 
the  reformed  faith  without  undergoing  many 
tribulations  which  had  been  notable  passages 
in  their  life,  they  were  the  more  impressed 
with  the  memorials  which  attested  this  sort 
of  nobility.  In  the  most  obscure  houses  there 
were  hereditary  fecords  which  constituted  a 
sort  of  aristocratic  descent  in  favor  of  their 
possessors.  The  marks  of  that  spirit  and  the 
last  of  those  proud  recollections  appear  in 
the  numerous  pamphlets  which  were  issued 
by  the  refugees  in  the  lands  of  their  exile. 
One  says,  as  his  own  apology,  how  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  having  been  taught  the  truth 
by  a  physician  of  Queen  Margaret,  the  sister 
of  Francis  I.,  the  grandmother  of  Henri  IV., 
fought  as  a  soldier  in  the  first  battles  of  the 
religious  wars ;  bow  his  grandfather,  a  deputy 
of  the  B6arnese  churches  to  the  Synod  of  La 
Rochelle  in  1620,  was  hanged  in  effigy.* 
Another  writes  a  notice  of  his  family  to  be 
presented  to  the  syndics  and  counsels  of 
Geneva,  because  his  maternal  grandfather, 
one  of  the  victim^'  of  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
had  been  the  pupil  of  Calvin  himself  in  the 
Genevese  school ;  and  the  author  traces  back 
his  genealogy  to  “  the  blaze  of  the  first  fires 
in  which  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  were  burot.”f 
That  strong  attachment  of  the  Protestants 
to  their  bloody  family  titles  was  not  fitted 
to  soothe  the  resentments  of  the  Catholics. 
Besides,  occurring  sometimes  in  humble  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  it  seemed  to  breathe  too  aris¬ 
tocratic  a  spirit,  and  it  gave  a  more  direct 
offence  to  that  levelling  humor  which  has 
been  a  constant  feature  in  the  temper  of  the 


*  Apologie  de  Pierre  Rival,  Minietre  de  la  Cha- 
palle  Franfaise  an  Palaia  de  St  Jamee,  1716. 

f  Baigneuz,  Minuter  at  Poietiera,  and  sinoe  at 
the  Patent  in  London,  eanaed  this  notice,  written 
by  hie  father  in  law,  Lanrmt  Drelinconrt,  in  1665, 
t«  be  printed  again  at  Leyden,  in  1682. 


French  middle  classes,  which  they  have  often 
mistaken  for  true  liberalbm,  but  which  causes 
the  despotic  sway  of  one  man  over  the  entire 
community  never  to  be  very  unacceptable  to 
them. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
free  management  of  their  churches,  in  their 
consistories  and  synods,  the  Protestants  bad 
acquired  or  maintained  those  habits  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  self-government,  the  growth  of 
which,  in  France  at  large  had  been  stifled  by 
many  causes.  Besides,  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  held  to  the  text  of  the  edict, 
could  not  but  be  particularly  obnoxious  to 
people  who,  thinking  that  the  edict  ought  to 
be  abrogated  at  once  for  the  public  safety, 
were  iriitated  by  (what  seemed  to  them)  a 
narrow-minded  and  lawyer-like  adherence  to 
its  words.  It  was  but  one  episode  in  the 
long  battle  wliich  has  been  always  so  success- 
ftlly  fought  in  France  against  every  positive 
law  in  the  name  of  that  flexible,  iniquitous, 
and  supreme  law,  talus  populi.  Last  of  all, 
from  their  former  political  station  in  the 
kingdom,  the  Protestants  had  retained  the 
fame  of  being  a  great  power  when  they  were 
so  no  longer,  and  every  one  who  tilted  at 
them  enjoyed  the  dearest  pleasure  of  vulgar 
minds, — that  of  facing  an  enemy  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  strong  and  known  to  be  weak. 

There  were  in  fact  many  vulgar  motives  to 
the  general  attack  which  was  made  upon  the 
Protestants  throughout  France  many  years 
before  the  revocation.  The  decrees  of  the 
King’s  council,  which  were  issued  against 
them  year  after  year  since  1662,  were  evi¬ 
dently  suggested  by  the  keen  vigilance  of 
local  rivalries.  They  were  but  a  satisfaction 
given  to  the  mean  passions  which  are  excited 
by  the  petty  squabbles  of  provincial  life,  or 
to  the  covetous  competitions  of  tradesmen 
and  shopkeepers,  engaged  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  with  heretical  brethren  of  whom  they 
wished  to  get  rid.  The  King  is  not  the  less 
to  be  condemned  by  posterity  for  having 
given  his  sanction  to  those  prosecutions  which 
would  not  have  been  instituted,  but  for  the 
certainty  of  being  countenanced  by  his  favor. 
Still  it  is  also  fair  to  acknowledge  that  the 
King,  if  left  to  himself,  would  never  have 
been  so  anxious  to  promote  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  Catholic  linendrapers,  embroi¬ 
derers,  grocers  apothecaries,  and  artisans  of 
every  description,  had  they  not  been  eager  to 
advance  their  pecuniary  interests  under  the 
pretence  of  their  orthodoxy.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  the  arrits  du  eonteil  which 
debar  the  Protestants  from  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions,  would  afford  an  instructive  lesson 
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as  to  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  In  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  consequences 
of  these  decrees,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  bitter  commentary  of  Benoit^  They 
speak  out  nearly  as  loud  when  perij^  in  a 
neutral  book,  like  the  Recueil  Oeniral  des 
anctennes  Lois  Franpatses,  where  their  titles 
only  are  often  mentioned.  The  Protestants 
had  thus  been  beaten  down  by  unremitting 
adversaries  in  all  their  commercial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  interests,  for  twenty-five  years  before 
their  definitive  expulsion.  They  had  been 
successively  excluded  by  local  regulations,  if 
not  always  by  general  laws,  from  nearly  all 
guilds  and  offices.  They  had  been  at  the 
same  time  exposed  to  systematic  indignities 
and  calculated  annoyances  on  every  occasion 
of  public  intercourse :  prohibited  from  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  body  in  any  official  ceremony  ; 
beset  with  humiliation  in  the  sanctuary  of 
their  own  places  of  worship;  compelled  to 
pull  down  the  high  seats,  which  were  in  their 
churches  as  well  as  in  the  Catholic  churches, 
appropriated  to  persons  in  authority  ;  obliged 
to  erase  the  royal  arms  and  fleurs  de  lis  from 
the  walls  and  wood-carvings,  as  if  they  were 
not  worthy  of  being  accounted  the  King’s 
subjects.  The  ministers  had  been  ordered 
never  to  walk  in  the  streets  with  their  cleri¬ 
cal  dress,  never  to  call  themselves  doctors 
in  divinity,  in  order  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  deemed  neither  clergymen  nor 
divines. 

The  singing  of  psalms,  in  the  old  transla¬ 
tion  of  Marot  and  Beze,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  enjoyments  among  the  French  Pro¬ 
testants.  They  were  forbidden  by  several 
express  decrees  to  sing  their  sacred  chants, 
either  on  the  roads  or  on  the  rivers  when 
travelling,  or  when  driving  the  plough  in  the 
fields,  or  when  at  work  in  their  houses,  or 
even  in  their  churches  while  the  Catholic 
sacrament  or  the  Catholic  processions  were 
passing  by.  Vainly  the  boldest  among  them 
answered  the  officers  by  whom  they  were 
prosecuted  for  such  offences  with  the  very 
words  of  the  psalmist :  I  will  bless  the  Lord 
at  all  times ;  His  praise  shall  continually  be 
in  my  mouth,” — 

Jamais  ne  cesserai 

De  magnifier  le  Seigneur  ; 

En  ma  bouclie  aurai  son  honneur 

Tant  que  vivant  serai. 

The  favorite  recreation  of  the  Protestant 
people  was  soon  checked,  and  the  pious  c  mti- 
cles  silenced  all  over  France.  The  baptisms, 


marriages,  and  burials  offered  other  oppo- 
tunities  for  vexing  the  devo!ed  race.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  meet  more  than  twelve 
together  in  such  domestic  solemnities  as  a 
wedding  or  a  christening.  They  were  forbid-  ^ 
den  to  carry  their  dead  to  the  grave  but  at 
fixed  hours — in  the  dim  light  of  the  dawn  or 
the  sunset.  In  1664,  a  minister  of  Cayen 
having  lost  his  daughter,  dared  to  have  her 
buried  with  some  homely  pomp,  a  sad  relief 
to  his  sorrow.  He  had  the  coffin  covered 
with  a  white  pall,  and  sprigs  and  wreaths  of 
rosemary  strewed  over  it ;  four  young  girls, 
with  branches  of  rosemary  in  their  hands, 
were  the  pall  bearers.  He  was  fined  by  the 
judge  of  the  place,  “  for  having  scandalously 
attempted  to  make  his  religion  look  as  hon¬ 
orable  as  the  religion  of  the  King and  the 
parliament  of  Normandy  enacted  that  rose¬ 
mary,  pall  and  pall  bearers  should  be  hence¬ 
forth  interdicted  to  Protestants.  Shall  we 
record  the  continual  encroachments  upon  the 
secresy  and  dignity  of  the  domestic  sanctu¬ 
ary  ?  the  servants  turned  into  spies  of  their 
masters?  the  Catholic  notaries  and  midwives 
forced  upon  the  Protestant  families?  the 
bedroom  of  the  sick  jrersons  open  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  clergynaen,  nay,  to  the  lay  judiciary  offi¬ 
cers?  the  last  hours  of  the  dying  disturbed 
by  police  inquisitions  in  the  shape  of  religi¬ 
ous  proselytism  ?  the  parents  robbed  of  their 
children  by  their  Catholic  relations,  and  law¬ 
suits  carried  on  in  their  children’s  name  for 
obtaining  maintenance  out  of  the  parental  in¬ 
come  to  be  enjoyed  by  their  zealous  guardi¬ 
ans  and  converters?  Still  more ;  the  children 
invested  with  the  full  liberty  of  choosing  the 
religion  they  would  adopt,  not  only  at  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  as  formerly,  but 
since  1681,  at  seven,  though  even  before  the 
royal  decree  there  had  been  already  frequent 
instances  of  this  religious  kidnapping,  and  of 
mothers  mad  with  despair  at  seeing  their 
tender  cff»pring  tom  from  their  arms,  or  sto¬ 
len  out  of  their  cradle  by  neighbors  or  kin¬ 
dred? 

The  French  Protestants. were  not  only  the 
victims  of  the  bad  feelings  entertained  against 
them  by  the  majority  of  their  countrymen, 
who  incessantly  called  forth  the  King’s  power 
to  help  their  animosity.  They  were  also 
among  the  first  objects  upon  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  functionaries,  who  were  as  yet  new 
in  their  offices,  displayed  a  virtue  of  theirs 
which  has  since  remained  a  traditional,  if  not 
always  a  beneficial,  character  oi  the  French, 
administration.  We  mean  that  industrious 
ability  in  bestirring  themselves  in  their  de¬ 
partment  beyond  the  fair  limits  of  their  plain 
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duty  ;  in  proving  something  more  than  oflS- 
cers  adequate  to  their  offices.  The  civil  ad- 
ministralion  was  one  of  the  most  active  in¬ 
struments  with  which  the  difficult  work  of 
establishing  a  national  unity  in  France  was 
at  last  completed.  When  Richelieu,  in  1635, 
created  a  royal  intendant  for  every  province 
of  the  realm,  he  began  one  of  those  revolu¬ 
tions  which  produce  the  greater  effect  in  pro- 
porUon  as  they  make  the  less  noise.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  whatever  might  have 
been  the  real  utility  of  these  new  agents  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown,  they  were  soon  attacked 
by  the  moral  disease  which  was  to  become 
an  hereditary  one  in  their  offices ;  they  fell 
into  an  extravagant  affectation  of  zeal.  French 
zeal  in  public  offices  is  a  thing  of  its  own,  to 
which  neither  the  English  clerkship,  nor  even 
the  stiff  German  bureaucracy,  offers  any  ana¬ 
logy.  It  is  a  curious  mixture,  in  which  taste 
for  dependence  and  love  of  importance,  time¬ 
serving  anticipation  of  orders  from  above, 
and  rigorous  exercise  of  authority  over  those 
below,  are  blended  together.  The  intendants 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  not,  like  many  of  their 
modern  successors,  the  means  of  showing 
themselves  as  “  more  royalist  than  the  king 
for  loyalty  in  that  age  was  like  the  breath  of 
life,  even  in  persons  who  had  suffered  most 
from  royal  oppression.  But  they  were,  each 
in  his  particular  jurisdiction,  the  6rst  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  harsh  measures  which  were  after¬ 
wards  applied  on  a  larger  scale  by  royal 
decrees.  They  must  be  held  responsible  for 
having  given  the  first  hints  of  the  practical 
expedients  by  which  the  system  of  compul¬ 
sion  was  carried  on,  when  the  resolution  of 
extirpating  the  heresy  was  once  enforced  with 
the  French  governmental  ardor.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  fatal  year  1685,  they  had  sent  mili¬ 
tary  lodgers  to  th^  Huguenots,  to  let  them 
feel  the  temporal  disadvantage  of  their  creed  ; 
they  had  disp'ensed  the  new  converts  to  the 
Catholic  faith  from  paying  their  debts ;  they 
had  bought  conversions  with  money.  The 
general  cash  office,  managed  by  Pelisson  for 
that  holy  purpose,  was  opened  in  1676,  in 
consequence  of  the  good  impression  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  King  by  the  tidings  of 
the  cheap  bargains  obtained  on  that  principle 
in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble.  The  bishop  him¬ 
self  had  been  indeed  the  leader  of  the  affair  ; 
bishops  sometimes  vied  with  intendants  in 
pleasing  the  King.  Their  firm  a.s8everation  of 
the  Gallican  liberties  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  Pope  did  not  emancipate  them  from 
their  humble  subserviency  to  the  crown,  and 
many  were  evidently  guided  in  their  deport¬ 
ment  towards  the  heretics,  not  only  by  their 
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natural  partiality  for  their  own  Church,  but 
by  their  more  worldly  wish  of  being  well 
spoken  of  at  court. 

Nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  to  see 
this  measure  of  religious  conversion  conducted 
with  ^  formality  of  an  official  transaction, 
and  almost  turned  into  a  mere  matter  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  or  even  made  a  ladder  for  ambi¬ 
tious  functionaries.  When,  at  the  first  out¬ 
break  of  the  religious  wars  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Blaise  de  Montluc  went  up  and 
down  the  highways  of  Guyenne,  hanging 
heretics  on  the  trees,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
mark  his  passage,  he  did  not  think  of  court¬ 
ing  any  one,  and  was  satisfied  with  quenching 
his  rage.  The  clear  impression  which  results 
from  the  perusal  of  the  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments  is,  that  the  Protestants  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  not  the  objects  of  this 
savage  and  merciless  hatred ;  but  they 
scarcely  suffered  less  by  the  more  regular 
proceedings  which  were  taken  against  them, 
nor  did  they  less  keenly  resent  a  persecution 
of  which  the  temporal  motives  were  so  visi¬ 
ble. 

There  is  a  curious  collection  of  caricatures, 
published  in  1691,  probably  in  London, 
which  contains  grotesque  portraits  of  the 
principal  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of 
persecution.  The  most  prominent  *'  heroes 
of  the  League,”  as  they  are  called,  the  worst¬ 
looking  figures  in  the  “  procession  monacale,” 
(they  are  all  muffied  up  in  monkish  frocks 
and  cowls,)  are  neither  the  King,  nor  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  nor  even  Pere  Te  Chaise,  but 
magi.>>trates  and  intendants ;  and  not  only 
men  who  remained  famous,  like  Basville  and 
Marillac,  but  persons  now  quite  forgotten, 
who  seem  to  have  at  that  time  inspired  the 
most  lively  execration  of  their  deeds — inferior 
judges  and  petty  officers,  even  a  certain  La 
Rapine,  a  director  of  the  hospital  at  Valence, 
about  whom  Benoit  has  also  preserved  terri¬ 
ble  accounts.  Benoit  himself  explains  some¬ 
where,  how  the  intendants  were  always  more 
eager  in  their  prosecutions  when  new  in  their 
office,  because  they  desired  to  make  their  re¬ 
nown  reach  the  court. 

It  is  the  unavoidable  fault  and  punishment 
of  every  despotic  ruler  to  be  himself  enslaved 
either  by  the  machinery  with  which  he  car¬ 
ries  on  his  despotism,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
multitude  which  worships  him  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative. 

We  do  not  intend  to  apologize  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  explaining  how  he  was 
prompted  and  countenanced  in  his  disastrous 
camptugn  against  his  Protestant  subjects 
either  by  the  general  feeling  of  his  people' 
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or  by  the  intemperate  real  of  his  ofncers.  i 
We  mean  only  to  show  how  the  generation 
of  men  who  left  France  at  the  Revocation 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  double  press¬ 
ure  of  the  vast  majority  who  hated  them, 
and  of  the  many  functionaries  who  tried  to 
achieve  promotion  by  their  ruin.  They  had 
been  well  trained  for  their  subsequent  fate, 
well  prepared  for  acclimating  themselves 
among  foreigners,  by  having  been  used  much 
worse  than  foreigners  in  their  own  country. 
They  endured,  for  a  long  time,  the  scourge 
of  Irath  the  national  and  royal  displeasure 
with  patience  and  loyalty.  “  Patient  as  a 
Huguenot,”  had  become  a  proverbial  saying 
in  many  provinces.  The  emigration  had  al¬ 
ready  begun ;  the  life  of  a  Protestant  in 
France  was  a  complication  of  miseries;  and 
yet,  in  ”  an  humble  petition  presented  to  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  by  the  Marshal 
Schomberg  and  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny,” 
they  assured  the  King,  in  terms  of  sincere 
devotion,  that  the  majority  of  them  would 
not  leave  France  “  for  the  love  they  bore  to 
his  sacred  person.”  They  entreated  his 
Majesty  “  to  make  known  to  the  lords  of  his 
council,  presidents  and  attorney  -  generals 
of  parliament,  to  superintendents  and  com¬ 
missioners  executing  the  law,”  the  whole 
host  of  their  natural  enemies,  “  that  his 
royal  will  and  pleasure  was,  that  the  edicts 
should  be  observed.”  But  patience  and 
loyalty  were  at  last  exhausted ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  out  of  that  flock,  so  long  ha¬ 
rassed  by  persecution,  men  started  up  in 
the  days  of  retaliation,  who  wrote  such 
books  as  the  "  Plaintes  des  Protestants  of 
France”  of  Claude,  the  “  Leltres  Pasto¬ 
rales”  and  the  “  Boupirs  de  la  France  Es- 
clave”  of  Jurieu;  men  who  fought  such 
deadly  battles  as  the  French  regiments  of 
Schomberg  against  the  French  regiments  of 
Lauzun  at  Boyne,  or  the  volunteers  of  Cava¬ 
lier,  when  they  so  furiously  bayonetted  their 
late  countrymen  at  Almanza. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  various  circum¬ 
stances  which  influenced  the  Revocation,  and 
invested  the  fatal  measure  of  the  French 
Oorernment  with  a  characteristic  peculiarity. 
As  to  the  principle  of  public  law  which  was 
involved  in  the  measure  itself,  it  was  then 
common  to  France  with  all  Europe.  Tolera¬ 
tion  in  religious  matters,  such  as  we  under¬ 
stand  and  practise  it  now,  is  a  late  conquest 
of  modem  civilization.  The  state,  in  the 
I7th  century,  was  everywhere  emancipated 
from  the  Church,  but  religion  had  remained 
the  domain  of  the  sovereign,  and  dissenters 
were,  in  principle,  if  not  always  in  fact, 


treated  as  rebellious  subjects.  There  was 
no  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Pro¬ 
testant  and  the  Catholic  policy.  The  history 
of  England  is  a  melancholy  example  of  the 
total  want  of  forbearance  towards  religious 
dissent.  It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  ax¬ 
ioms  recognized  by  the  Westphalian  treaties 
of  1648,  that  the  right  of  charging  the  reli; 
gion  of  the  people.  Jus  reformandi,  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  possession  of  the  territory ; 
this  principle  of  public  law  was  compressed  « 
into  the  pregnant  phra.se, — tjus  religio  cuju* 
regio.  The  strict  application  of  this  maxim 
to  France  had  been  counteracted  in  the  time 
of  Henri  IV.,  Richelieu,  and  Mazarin,  by 
the  necessities  of  foreign  affairs.  Catholic 
France  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  Protestant 
forces  on  the  Continent  against  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  it  was  this  alliance  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  had  reduced 
both  ihe  Emperor  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  so 
much  below  the  station  which  they  held  in 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  16th.  Elated  by 
the  native  pride  of  his  heart  and  by  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  his  reign,  Louis  fell  into  the  perni¬ 
cious  error  of  aspiring  for  himself  to  reach 
that  dangerous  eminence  from  which  Spain 
had,  by  the  power  of  France,  been  deposed. 
The  parts  were  completely  changed ;  and 
France,  which  had  led  Europe  against  Aus¬ 
tria,  threatening  universal  monarchy,  went 
so  far  as  to  provoke  the  same  European  con¬ 
federacy  against  herself,  by  forming  the  same 
ambitious  scheme  which  she  had  formerly 
defeated.  And,  as  Louis  XIV.  dreamt  for 
a  moment,  like  Philip  II.,  of  something 
approaching  to  universal  monarchy,  he  was 
likewise  induced  to  adopt  that  absolutist 
system  of  government  at  home  which  had 
been  so  detrimental  to  Spain.  Every  thing 
must  be  uniform  within  the  bounds  of  his 
empire ;  and  he  wanted  to  have  done  at 
once  with  the  Huguenots,  like  Philip  II.  with 
the  Netherlanders,  and  Philip  III.  with  the 
Moriscoes. 

The  progressive  ascendancy  gained  over 
the  King’s  councils  by  this  form  of  Spanish 
policy  was  much  more  the  cause  of  the  Re¬ 
vocation  than  any  private  suggestion  or  in¬ 
terference  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who, 
as  Voltaire  truly  says,  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  other  share  in  the  measure  than 
that  of  not  having  opposed  it.  Were  it  not 
too  far  from  our  present  object,  we  could 
show  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  never 
the  means  of  much  opposing  the  King’s 
wishes,  and  that  she  was  far  indeed  from 
being  what  legendary  stories  represented  her, 
the  cunning  spouse  of  an  uxorious  husband. 
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Besides,  if  she  had  disliked  the  intended  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  heresy,  she  would  have  stood 
completely  apart  from  her  most  illustrious 
and  enlightened  contemporaries,  the  universal 
applause  of  whom  is  not  the  least  extra¬ 
ordinary  mark  of  the  public  mind  in  those 
days.* 

It  is  well  known  how  hospitably  the 
French  fugitives  were  received  in  all  the 
Protestant  countries.  In  England  particu¬ 
larly  they  were  supported  by  the  most  cha¬ 
ritable  exertions  of  both  the  Court  and  the 
people,  though  there  was  a  time  when  James 
II.,  who  had  at  6rst  favored  them,  almost  be¬ 
trayed  them  to  the  French  King,  and  another, 
when  the  Parliament  proved  rather  adverse 
to  the  refugees,  for  fear  they  might  be  too 
convenient  allies  to  William  the  Third,  whose 
popularity  did  not  last  as  long  as  his  life.f 
The  national  jealousy  had  been  roused  by 
the  political  opponents  of  the  new  dynasty 
against  the  powerful  levies  of  foreigners 
which  VVilliam  bad  brought  with  him  to 
rescue  England  from  Popery ;  and  English¬ 
men  were  told  they  ought  to  take  care  not  to 
be  enslaved  by  their  deliverers  of  Dutch  and 
French  origin.  “During  this  time,”  says 
Defoe,  “  there  came  out  a  vile,  abhorred 
pamphlet,  in  very  ill  verses,  written  by  one 
Mr.  Tutchin,  and  called  The  Foreigners,  in 
which  the  author  fell  personally  upon  the 
King  himself ;  and  after  having  reproached 
his  Majesty  with  crimes  that  his  worst  en¬ 
emies  could  not  think  of  without  horror,  he 
sums  up  all  in  the  odious  name  of  foreigner. 
Defoe  wrote  his  IVus-born  Englishman  in 
order  to  answer  Tutchin’spoem,  to  vindicate 
the  King  from  such  attacks,  and  to  remind 
England  that  she  had  not  so  much  to  boast 

7 

•  St  Simon  it  mentioned  -by  M.  Weisvas  an  ex¬ 
ception;  but  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age  in  1685, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Revoca¬ 
tion,  is  evidently  owini;  in  part  to  his  fear  lest  the 
glory  won  by  Louis  XIII.  over  the  heretics  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  exploits  of  Louis  XIV. ;  his  constant 
object  being  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  the  latter 
to  the  great  king  who  had  made  his  father  a  duke. 
He  tells  us  afterwards,  that  he  resisted  with  all  his 
power,  in  the  councils  of  the  Regent,  the  abolition 
of  the  edict  he  had  so  much  censured  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs. 

+  In  1699,  William  writes  to  Lord  Galway,  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Ruvigny,  when  the  troops  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  a  vote  of  Parliament, — "  It  is  not  possible 
to  be  touched  more  sensibly  than  I  am  at  my  not 
being  able  to  do  more  for  the  poor  refugee  officers 
who  had  served  me  with  so  much  zeal  aud  fidelity. 
Asenredly,  on  all  sides,  my  patience  is  put  to  the 
trial.  I  am  going  to  breathe  a  little  beyond  sea,  in 
order  to  come  back  as  soon  as  possible.” — Dalrym- 
pU,  vol.  iii.  p.  180. 

^  An  App^  to  Honor  and  Joatioe,  Ac.,  1716. 
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of  to  her  purity  of  blood  and  Integrity  of 
race.  lie  reminds  the  country  of  the  six 
illegitimate  dukes  sprung  from  the  Italian, 
French,  Scotch,  and  Cambrian  mistresses  of 
Charles  II.,  who, 

With  true  English  pride,  may  contemn 
Schomberg  and  Portland,  new-made  noblemen. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  apologize  for  the  most 
numerous  band  of  those  foreign  invaders, 
for  “  the  banished  Protestants  of  France;” 
but  he  does  not  seem  very  fond  himself  of 
the  people  whose  cause  be  advocates  for  the 
sake  of  his  argument  against  exclu.sive  na¬ 
tionality.  He  is  glad  to  lay  upon  Charles 
II.  the  full  responsibility  of  having  invited- 
them  to  England,  and  he  speaks  of  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  terms  of  very  indifferent  courtesy : 

Hither  for  God’s  sake  and  their  own  they  fled : 
Some  for  religion  came,  and  some  for  bread. 

Two  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  wooden  shoes, 
Who,  God  be  thanked,  had  nothing  left  to  lose. 

To  heaven’s  great  praise  did  for  religion  fly, 

I’d  make  us  starve  our  poor  in  charity. 

In  every  port  they  plant  their  fruitful  train. 

To  get  a  race  of  true-born  Englishmen, 

Whose  children  will,  when  riper  years  they  see, 
Be  as  ill-natured  and  as  proud  as  we ; 

Call  themselves  English. — foreigners  despise. 

Be  surely  like  us  all,  and  just  as  wise. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  this  sar¬ 
castic  strain  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the 
ordinary  style  in  which  the  refugees  were 
spoken  of  at  the  time  when  Defoe  composed 
these  lines,  (1701.)  On  the  contrary,  they 
had  been  met  with  the  warm  interest  which  a 
knowledge  of  their  former  ordeals  had  raised 
for  them  in  the  public  opinion  of  England. 
The  number  of  English  relations  which  were 

firinted  in  those  d^s  about  the  state  of  the 
^rotestants  in  France  or  in  Piedmont,  is  a 
clear  proof  of  the  general  concern  for  the 
sufferings  which  had  preceded  their  flight. 
The  flight  it.«elf,  the  sad  particulars  and  ro¬ 
mantic  adventures  of  the  exodus, — the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  those  who  were  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  galleys, — the  whole  of  the  tragedy  is 
carefully  described  in  English  contemporary 
papers.  The  refugees  who  flocked  from 
France  to  England  after  the  Revocation,  and 
even  in  large  numbers  from  Holland  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  found  there  small 
colonies  and  churches  of  their  countrymen, 
whom  previous  persecutions  or  an  earlier 
impatience  of  the  present  one  had  already 
driven  to  the  same  shelter.  There  were  thus 
French  readers  for  whom  the  new-comers 
wrote  in  French  the  reports  which  might 
make  them  better  known,  or  their  country- 
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men  better  acquainted  with  the  affairs  over 
the  water.  Such  reports,  full  of  personal^ 
details  and  private  information,  were  also 
translated  into  flnglish,  and  manj  passed 
through  several  editions.  They  form  a  com¬ 
plete  department  in  the  popular  literature  of 
the  time.  The  close  connection  between  the 
refugees  and  the  martyrs,  those  true  “  wit¬ 
nesses  in  sackcloth,”  some  of  whom  at  last 
escaped  from  the  prisons  and  the  galleys  to 
the  land  of  safety  and  liberty,  could  not  fail 
to  make  all  sincere  English  Protestants  look 
at  the  proscribed  fugitives  with  feelings  of 
respectful  sympathy. 

Every  drop  of  anti- popish  blood  in  this 
country  must  have  Iroiled  at  the  perusal  of 
such  a  book  as  the  “  Faithful  Account  of  the 
Cruellies  done  to  the  Protestants  on  Board 
the  French  King’s  Gallies,”*  which  is  far 
from  being  the  only  one  upon  the  lamentable 
subject ;  for  there  was  an  accurate  enumera¬ 
tion  of  aN  those  who  had  been  bastinadudd 
from  the  end  of  1699  to  October,  1708,  for 
having  refused  either  to  stand  up  at  mas.s,  or 
to  take  off  their  caps  at  the  elevation  of  the 
host.  Other  pamphlets  Itrongly  appealed  to 
the  domestic,  as  well  as  to  the  religious  sen¬ 
timent.  “The  History  of  the  Persecution 
by  the  French  King  in  the  Principality  of 
Orange  from  1660  to  1687,  written  by  M. 
Pinetonde  Chambrun,  Pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Orange,  with  a  particular  Account  of  the 
Author’s  Fall  through  the  Violence  of  the 
persecution  ;”f  “  The  History  of  the  Suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  bk-ssed  Martyr,  Louis  de  Marol- 
les,”  “The  Historical  Account  of  the  Suffer¬ 
ings  and  Death  of  the  faithful  Confessor  and 
Martyr,  M.  Isaac  Lefebvre,  who,  after  8 
Years’  Imprisonment,  died  a  Slave  in  the 
French  King’s  Gallies,”  were  tales  of  do¬ 
mestic  virtue  no  less  than  of  Chiistian  hero¬ 
ism,  The  severe  trials  through  which  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Chambrun  passed  in  joining  her 
husband  abroad,  the  kind  and  consolatory 
lines  which  M.  de  Marolles  wrote  to  his  wife 
from  bis  horrible  dungeon,  were  6tUd  to 
become  affecting  objects  of  recollection  in 
England.  They  had  so  natural  ^  hold  upon 
English  feelings,  that  the  two  last  of  the 
works  above  quoted  were  reprinted  as  late 
as  1788,  under  the  care  of  Priestley,  though 
bis  views  of  Christianity  were  so  ditlerent 
from  those  of  the  old  Protestant  martyrs 
But  he  intended,  he  says,  by  the  example  of 
unenlightened  Christians,  to  teach  those  who 
understood  Christianity  as  he  did,  to  raise 
their  minds  above  the  world  ;  and  the  last 
confessors  of  the  Calvinistic  faith  were  thus 


*  Done  out  of  the  French:  1700.  f  London  :  1689. 


proposed  as  patterns  to  the  followers  of  his 
philosophy. 

A  century  before,  they  had  been  more  pro¬ 
perly  chosen  by  the  rhymers  of  popular 
songs  and  ballads,  as  witnesses  to  warn  the 
English  people  against  the  dangers  with 
which  France  and  Popery  w'ere  said  to 
threaten  them,  VVe  have  found  several 
mentions  of  the  refugees  among  the  ancient 
tongs  and  ballads  of  the  Harleian  Collection. 
One  of  them  is  called  “  The  Protestant 
Courage,  or  a  brief  Account  of  some  hundred 
of  valiant  Seamen  who  daily  come  in  to  serve 
their  Majesties  against  the  Forces  of  the 
P'ronch  King;”  and  the  tune  is  the  famous 
Lilliltolero,  with  which  the  author,  the  Earl 
of  Wharton,  boasted  to  have  sung  James  II. 
out  of  his  Three  Kingdoms  : — 

The  worthy  seamen. 

Stout  lads,  brisk  and  airy, 

advance  from  all  parts  to  London,  and  sing 
on  their  way  the  national  grievances  against 
the  French  king;  the  burden  is,  “  they  will 
pull  down  the  pride  and  power  of  France;” 
and  here  is  one  of  the  most  expressive 
couplets : — 

Did  he  not  drive  his  subjects  of  late 
Out  of  their  native  country  dear? 

Those  that  were  rich  did  leave  their  estate. 
Naked  and  poor  they  came  to  us  here. 

Should  that  tyrant  gain  this  kingdom. 

The  very  same  would  be  our  hard  chance. 

In  the  same  collection  there  is  a  masterpiece 
of  a  true  ballad-maker,  whose  excited  fancy 
has  sought  for  some  horrors  less  trite  than  the 
dragonades  had  turned  to  be,  and  who  in¬ 
vented  “The  rare  Example  of  a  virtuous 
Maid  in  Paris,  who  was  by  her  own  Mother 
procured  to  be  put  in  Prison,  thinking  thereby 
to  compel  her  to  Popery,  but  she  continued 
to  the  End,  and  6nished  her  Life  in  the  Fire.” 
He  commences  the  story  in  the  genuine  ballad 
style : — 

It  was  a  lady’s  daughter. 

Of  Paris  properly ; 

Her  mother  her  commanded 
To  mass  that  she  should  hie ; 

O  pardon  me,  dear  mother. 

Her  daughter  dear  did  say. 

Unto  that  tilthy'idol 
I  can  never  obey.* 


*  The  following  poems,  though  now  forgotten, 
likewise  afford  curious  marks  of  the  deep  sympathy 
tiien  felt  with  the  cause  yf  the  French  I’roteetant 
refugees,  and  exhibit  them  in  a  stern  and  solemn 
attitude :  “  The  French  Tyrant,  or  the  Royal  Slave, 
a  Poem  containing  the  moat  Remarkable  Oocor- 
rences  of  his  Reign,  with  his  Character,  Maxima,  his 
Dream  of  Hell,  and  Mazarin’s  Ghoeta.  London  : 
1702.”  Sion  in  Distresa,  or  the  Groans  of  the  Pro 
teatant  Church  for  many  years  past.  London:  1691.” 
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At  the  time  when  the  refugees  made  their  I 
first  appearance  in  this  country,  their  prln-  j 
cip'il  leaders  were  men  whose  personal 
character  was  fitted  to  produce  a  seiious  im¬ 
pression.  Schomberg  is  highly  spoken  of 
by  Defoe  himself  in  the  poem  we  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted : — 

Schomberg,  th^ ablest  soldier  of  his  age, 

With  great  Nassau  did  in  our  cause  engage. 

We  counted  him  an  arm}’  in  our  aid  ; 

Where  he  commanded,  no  man  was  afraid. 

He  had  been  during  his  long  life  a  perfect 
example  of  the  old  Calvinistic  rigor,  and  in 
the  monarchical  society  of  the  sever^^eenlh 
century  he  had  preserved  the  noblest  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  great  feudal  chieftain.  He  had 
made  a  King  of  Portugal  at  the  butle  of 
Villaviciosa,  and  maintained  a  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  He  had 
been  twice  stripped  for  his  faith’s  sake  of  all 
that  he  possessed, — once  in  the  midst  of  his 
career  by  the  Emperor,  and  once  more,  being 
past  seventy  years  old,  by  the  King  of  France. 
“Yet,”  says  his  biographer,  “exposed  as  he 
was  to  the  wide  world,  he  did  not  so  much 
as  complain;  he  did  not  exclaim  against  the 
ingratitude  of  a  country  which  his  valor 
had  rendered  both  safe  and  glorious.”  He 
was  a  man  of  unaffected  and  deep  religious 
feeling,  which  came  from  his  lips  with  beau 
tiful  simplicity.  Before  being  made  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  he  had  been  already  one 
time  offered  the  baton,  but  upon  condition 
that  he  would  embrace  the  Catholic  faith. 
He  answered  the  King,  that  “  if  upon  such 
low  motives  he  abandoned  the  service  of  the 
God  of  bis  fathers,  he  should  deserve  the 
scorn  of  all  men,  and  in  particular  of  His 
Majesty ;  and  he  who  was  not  true  to  God 
could  never  be  faithful  to  his  prince.”  He 
was  overtaken  at  sea,  when  leaving  France, 
by  a  storm  nhat  lasted  two  days  and  two 
nights.  “  There  was  no  calm  but  in  the  | 
Duke’s  looks,  who,  knowing  whence  the  blow 
came,  applied  himself  to  divert  it ;  he  caused 
continual  prayer  in  the  ship  to  be  made  to 
Him  who  commands  the  waves.”  One  of 
his  first  proclamations  to  the  army  which  he 
led  in  his  last  campaign  of  Ireland  is  to 
forbid  “  the  horrid  and  detestable  crimes  of 

rofane  cursing,  swearing,  and  taking  God’s 

oly  name  in  vain,”  because  he  “justly  fears 
that  their  majesties*  army  may  be  more  pre¬ 
judiced  by  these  sins  than  advantaged  by 
the  conduct  and  courage  of  those  guilty  of 
them.”  The  discipline  he  meant  to  institute 
would  have,  perhaps,  suited  the  camp  of  i 
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Gustavus  Adolphus  better  than  his  regiments 
of  refugees ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  which  bad  inspired  the 
Swedi.sh  king  with  his  chivalrous  advocacy 
of  tlie  Protestant  cause. 

The  Marquis  of  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway , 
is  scarcely  a  less  personage,  notwithstanding 
the  harsh  strictures  made  upon  him  by  Saint 
Simon  and  Swift,  both  of  them  partial 
judges.  Swift  call  Ruvigny  “a  deceitful, 
hypocritical,  factious  knave,  —  a  damnable 
hypocrite  of  no  religion ;”  but  this  is  a  mere 
ebullition  of  spleen,  such  as  was  common 
with  Swift  against  a  Whig  opponent.  The 
“Account  of  the  Earl  of  Galway’s  Conduct 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,”  published  by  his 
officers  in  1711,  to  which  he  has  evidently 
put  his  own  hand,  gives  a  very  different 
idea  of  him.  This  pamphlet  was  written 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  ordered  b)’  the 
parliament  into  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  while  he  had  been  Associated 
with  Ruvigny  in  the  command  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  troops  sent  to  Spain.  One  of  Peter¬ 
borough’s  apologists  bad  suggested  that  the 
greatest  fault  was  fin  the  ministry,  for  hav¬ 
ing  invested  “  an  unfortunate  foreigner  with 
such  a  station.”  Ruvigny’s  officers  answer 
this  doubly  unfair  reflection  upon  their  gene¬ 
ral.  As  to  his  being  a  stranger,  they  call 
to  mind  his  family  connection  with  the  Rus- 
sells,  his  father’s  and  his  own  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  he  had  rendered  to  King  William.  As 
to  his  being  unfortunate,  they  say  that  hfi 
had  indeed  lost  his  right  arm  at  the  siege  of 
Badajos,  his  right  eye  at  the  battle  of  Al¬ 
manza,  and  that  on  these  two  occasions  he 
had  the  ill  fortune  of  seeing  his  enterprise 
miscarry  through  the  fault  of  others  ;  “  but 
history  will  do  him  the  justice  to  acquaint 
posterity  that  the  famous  victory  of  Aghrim, 
which  decided  the  last  Irish  war  in  favor  of 
King  William,  was,  next  to  the  Divine  bless¬ 
ing,  owing  to  his  Lordship’s  personal  bra¬ 
very.” 

Ruvigny  was  also  remarkable  for  that  calm 
stoicism  with  which  the  practice  of  the  world 
imbues  a  lofty  soul,  lie  converses  with  a 
disdainful  politeness  about  the  changing  judg¬ 
ments  of  men,  “  having  learned,”  says  he, 

“  both  from  his  late  ingenious  friend,  M.  de 
Saint  Evremond,  and  his  own  experience, 
that  it  is  not  much  worth  the  trouble  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  their  decisions,  as  one  is  often  ex¬ 
tolled  to  the  sky  for  the  very  thing  which® 
has  occasioned  his  disgrace.”  He  had  been 
always  most  sincerely  disinterested;  be  had 
relinquished  a  plentiful  estate  in  France  to 
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follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ;  he  had 
bestowed  the  ^atest  part  of  the  income  he 
owed  to  William  III.  in  charitable  uses, 

**  insomuch  that  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
King  he  had  scarce  provided  for  himself  a 
competency  to  live  like  a  private  gentleman 
in  the  country.”  Then,  indeed,  he  had 
retired  ‘‘  to  a  small  seat  at  Rookly,  near  W’in- 
chester,  where  he  thought  to  have  passed 
the  remainder  of  a  laborious  life  between  his 
closet  and  his  garden,  when  he  was  fetched 
in  one  of  the  Queen’s  coaches  to  attend  Her 
Majesty  at  Windsor;”  and  from  thence  sent 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  great  change 
did  not  much  mend  his  circumstances;  ”  but 
he  thought  himself  sufficiently  recompensed 
for  all  his  labors  and  warlike  toils,  and  the 
loss  both  of  his  right  eye  and  arm  by  the 
conscience  of  having  used  his  utmost  endea¬ 
vors  towards  serving  the  King  and  the 
British  nation, — a  reward  which  his  mo^t 
inveterate  enemies  could  not  wrest  from 
him.” 

The  stem  figures  which  poetical  fancy  had 
lent  to  the  French  Protestants,  the  firm  and 
steady  character  of  ihp  men  wlio,  like  Ruvi 
gny  and  Schomberg,  had  been  considered 
for  a  time  as  their  representatives  in  England, 
were,  however,  soon  to  disappear  from  the 
popular  imagination.  The  refugees,  as  a 
body,  appear,  indeed,  in  a  very  different  light 
to  the  eyes  of  the  English  people,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  are  removed  from  the  days  of 
the  Revocation.  Strange  substitutes  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  martyrs  and  confess 
ors  in  the  view  of  the  public,  if,  at  least,  w  e 
are  to  judge  from  the  pictures  which  must 
have  been  the  most  accredited  at  the  moment 
of  their  appearance.  To  be  fully  acquainted 
with  that  curious  change  we  need  only  accom¬ 
pany  the  Spectator  along  the  visits  he  pays  to 
the  old  London  coffee-houses,  on  a  day  when 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  rumored  ; 
”  I  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles’,  where  I 
saw  a  board  of  French  gentleman  sitting 
upon  the  life  and  death  of  their  grand  mo- 
narque.  Those  among  them  who  had  espoused 
the  Whig  inteiest  very  positively  affirmed 
that  he  departed  his  life  above  a  week  since, 
and  proceeded  without  any  farther  delay  to 
the  release  of  their  friends  in  the  galleys  and 
to  their  own  establishment ;  but,  finding  they 
could  not  agree  among  themselves,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  my  intended  progress.  Upon  my 
arrival  at  Jenny  man’s,  I  saw  an  alert  young 
fellow  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of 
bis  who  entered  just  at  the  same  time  with 
myself,  and  accosted  him  after  the  following 
manner  : — ‘  Well,  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead 
at  last.  Sharp  is  the  word.  Now  or  never, 


boy!  Up  to  the  walls  of  Paris  directly!’ 
With  several  deep  reflections  of  the  same 
nature.”  • 

These  hot-headed  and  flippant -tongued 
gentlemen  do  not  resemble  the  Marolles  and 
the  Lefebvres  of  old ;  they  are  already  much 
nearer  to  the  French  Londoners  whom,  some 
twenty  years  later,  Hogarth  selected  in  his 
“  Noon,  ’  as  the  fittest  victims  to  his  ultra- 
British  prejudices.  Every  one  recollects  the 
well-known  print.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the 
door  of  a  French  chapel  in  Hog  Lane :  the 
service  is  over,  and  the  congregation  emerges 
slowly  from  the  place  of  worship,  much 
occupied  in  conversation.  The  most  forward 
persons  in  that  talkative  company  step  out 
as  if  they  danced  instead  of  walking,  and 
seem  so  unsubstantial  and  flighty,  that  the 
kite  which  has  been  blown  from  an  adjacent 
field,  and  hangs  on  the  roof  of  the  chapel, 
may  be  deemed  a  symbolical  likeness  oi  the 
people  below.  We  may  trace  some  signs  of 
this  unfavorable  view  of  the  French  colony 
in  London  to  a  period  much  less  distant  from 
our  own  than  the  satirical  extravagances 
of  Hogarth.  An  admirer  of  Hogarth,  Charles 
Lamb,  mentions  in  his  “  Essays  ”  that  he  had 
a  friend  of  his  youth,  a  Cambro  Briton,  the 
last  of  the  beaux  or  maccaronies,  "  who  was 
no  less  eloquent  than  his  countryman  Pennant 
in  relation  to  old  and  new  London.”  He 
could  especially  afford  ”  many  a  pleasant 
anecdote  derived  from  paternal  tradition,  of 
those  grotesque  figures  which  Hogarth  has 
immortalized  in  his  picture  of  “Noon,”  the 
worthy  descendants  of  those  heroic  con¬ 
fessors,  who,  flying  to  this  country  from  the 
wrath  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  dragoons,  kept 
alive  the  flame  of  pure  religion  in  the  shel¬ 
tering  obscurities  of  Hog  Lane  and  the  Seven 
Dials.” 

The  re.ason  which  brought  down  these  sa¬ 
tirical  attacks  upon  the  heads  of  the  French 
denizens  in  London  is  plain  enough,  and  one 
of  no  rare  occurrence  in  any  society.  The 
less  worthy  among  them  always  made  the 
greatest  noise,  and  London  was  the  place 
where  the  noise  echoed  the  loudest.  It  is 
not  to  be  suppo-ed  that  the  emigration  had 
been  exclusively  confined  to  devout  and  up¬ 
right  Protestants.  There  was,  as  in  every 
assemblage  of  men,  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad.  Most  of  them  certainly  had  obeyed 
the  earnest  cry  of  their  conscience,  but  others 
had  followed,  who  yielded  rather  to  the  first 
burst  of  their  indignation,. or  to  the  mere  in¬ 
fluence  of  example  ;  others  who  wanted  ex¬ 
citement  more  than  repose ;  others  who 
brought  with  them  rather  the  general  man¬ 
ners  of  their  nation  than  the  characteristic 
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habits  of  iheir  Church.  In  a  sermon  preached 
at  the  French  chapel  of  the  Savoy,  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  the  minister,  Jean  Du- 
bourdieu,  spoke  of  that  extraordinary  con¬ 
tradiction  at  which  he  wondered  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  “  the  profane  refugees,”  unable  to 
practise  the  religion  for  which  they  had  been 
able  to  suffer. 

Then  adventurers  came  whose  extrava¬ 
gance  and  malice  contributed  very  much  to 
give  an  unfavorable  hue  to  the  French  co¬ 
lony,  though  the  great  body  of  it  had  no 
share  in  their  misd^^eds.  From  1706  to  1708 
a  public  scandal  was  raised  in  London  by 
three  Camisards,*  who  drove  a  sort  of  trade 
with  their  supposed  gift  of  inspiration,  and 
made  public  exhibitions  of  their  prophetical 
spirit.  The  mania  of  prophesying  had  been 
one  of  the  most  active  elements  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  war  of  the  Cevennes,  and  when  the  re¬ 
bellion  was  abated,  these  three  men,  who  had 
happily  escaped,  and  one  of  whom,  Ehas 
Marion,  had  even,  like  Cavalier,  obtained  a 
regular  capitulation  from  the  royal  command¬ 
ers,  were  called  to  England.  Whether  they 
were  partners  in  some  pecuniary  speculation 
upon  public  credulity,  or  instruments  in  one 
of  the  many  plots  which  were  then  formed  in 
England  and  Holland  against  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  or  both  together,  is  not  ejisy  to 
determine.  But  they  were  at  first  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  mysterious  business.  Their 
novelty,  their  seeming  ecstacies,  their  convul¬ 
sions,  brought  people  to  see  them  as  to  a 
play.  Coaches  were  frequently  at  their 
doors,  they  were  sent  for  to  rich  houses,  and 
for  the  blessings  which  they  gave,  offerings 
were  tendered  to  them.  ITiey  were  even 
joined  by  a  baronet.  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley, 
and  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  among 
whom  w*as  John  Lacy,  who  vied  with  Marion 
in  ridiculous  audacity.  Their  prophetical 
warnings  were  written  down  as  soon  as  ut¬ 
tered  in  the  middle  of  their  fits,  and  printed 
for  the  general  edification.  Many  followed 
the  same  course,  and  in  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  as  welt  as  in  London,  English  pro¬ 
phets  and  prophetesses  entered  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  French.  A  vehement  contro¬ 
versy  arose  upon  the  matter  ;  pamphlets  were 
published,  sermons  preached  against  the  ”  en¬ 
thusiastic  impostors.” 

Their  enthusiasm  had  indeed  assumed  a 
more  dangerous  form  than  ordinary  delusions 
of  religious  fanaticism.  Their  ranting  led  to 
more  practical  conclusions  than  the  declama- 

*  It  was  the  name  under  which  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Cevennes  were  commonly  designated  during 
the  Rebellion.  Different  etymologies  were  already 
suggested  for  that  word  in  the  time  of  Cavalier. 


tions  against  Babylon  and  Antichrist.  From 
general  harangues  against  Babylon,  they 
came  in  a  little  time  to  declaim  against 
crowns  and  churches,  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  priesthood  and  all  subordination.  Baby¬ 
lon  and  Antichrist  were  always  artfully  in¬ 
troduced  upon  the  stage,  and  people  were  at 
liberty  to  believe  that  they  meant  Rome  and 
her  Pope  ;  but,  in  fact,  by  the  help  of  these 
two  words  taken  in  a  new  sense,  the  prophets 
said  whatever  they  pleased  against  the  order 
of  society,  as  “  Babylon  and  Antichrist  were 
to  be  found  everywhere.”  After  having  railed 
at  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  as 
much  as  they  wanted,  "  to  set  the  rabble  at 
them,”  they  went  on  against  the  rich  with 
their  levelling  principle :  and  here  we  have  the 
old  English  saying  repeated  again  after  so 
many  centuries; — 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 

Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

The  prophetical  warnings  of  Marion  are  full 
of  demagogical  declamations  against  England 
and  her  laws,  and  under  the  transparent  veil 
of  the  Eastern  imagery,  borrowed  from  the 
sacred  language  of  t^e  Hebrew  prophets,  he 
constantly  threatens  plunder,  murder,  and  de¬ 
struction  :  “  My  child,  I  have  something  to 
tell  thee :  I  am  going  to  put  an  end  and  to 
release  all  the  galley-slaves  of  the  earth ;  the 
chains  are  going  to  fall  off  within  a  few  days ; 
an  universal  liberty  is  coming  into  my  bouse  ; 
there  shall  be  no  more  slaves,  no  more  la¬ 
borers  at  the  oar ;  there  shall  be  an  entire 
liberty.  ...  I  am  going  within  a  few  days,  I 
tell  thee,  to  set  this  city  on  fire.  ...  1  will 
pull  down  these  lofty  crowns  which  are  ex¬ 
alted  up  to  heaven  ;  I  come  to  throw  them 
down  into  hell.” 

At  last  this  alarming  appearance  merged 
into  the  ludicrous,  and  Lacy  having  been  rash 
enough  to  announce  that  he  would  raise  a 
dead  man  from  his  grave  on  a  certain  day, 
his  failure  was  the  end  of  all.  The  French 
churches  of  London  had  passed  a  severe 
sentence  upon  the  Camisards  and  their  fraud¬ 
ulent  or  foolish  fanaticism,  ”  both,”  it  was 
said,  “  to  prevent  the  reproach  which  those  of 
the  Romish  communion  might  cast  upon  ua, 
and  to  testify  to  the  nation  in  whose  bosom 
we  have  the  happiness  to  live,  that  we  have 
done  what  lay  in  our  power  to  prevent  this 
great  scandal.”  Many  among  the  refugees, 
apprehending  that  the  ill-omened  predictions 
of  their  fanatical  countrymen  “  might  bring 
all  the  nation  into  thedis^easure  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  among  whom  they  lived,”  resolved  to 
disturb  their  meetings,  and  by  treating  them 
with  open  contempt,  to  ^ow  clearly  their  own 
abhorrence  of  such  practices.  But  though 
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they  had  been  excommunicated  by  th^  French 
consistories,  and  driven  out  of  their  assem¬ 
blies  by  French  mobs,  they  were  nevertheless 
constantly  styled  the  “French  prophets,”  and 
remained  in  the  public  memory  with  that  de- 
no-minatiun,  the  discredit  of  which  oould  not 
but  fall  more  or  less  upon  the  entire  colony. 
French  prophets  were  soon  appropriate  sub¬ 
jects  for  popular  comic  songs.  Tom  D’Urfey, 
born  himself  from  parents  who  had  left  La 
Kocheile  to  fly  to  England,  wrote  a  farce,  the 
heroes  of  which  were  the  modern  prophets  ; 
and  Swift  did  not  forget  them  in  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  Isaac  Bicker.staff,  which  had  been 
composed  “to  prevent  the  people  of  England 
from  being  farther  imposed  on  by  vulgar  al¬ 
manac-makers.” 

Next  to  these  enterprising  wanderers  there 
was  also  an  unceasingly  moving  set  of  intri¬ 
guers,  conspirers,  and  secret  political  agents, 
such  as  the  Marquis  de  Gu'scard,  who,  to  re¬ 
venge  the  disappointment  of  his  insane  am¬ 
bition,  attempted  to  stab  Mr.  Harley  at  a 
silting  of  the  Council  where  he  was  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  upon  his  suspected  treason.  He  had 
never  been  a  Protestant,  and  he  carried  on 
his  pl»ns  of  civil  war  in  France  rather  upon 
feudal  notions  than  according  to  the  ideas  of 
his  own  time.  But  he  was  among  the  French 
pensioned  by  the  English  Government ;  and 
we  need  only  read  the  contemporary  narra¬ 
tives  of  his  crime,  to  see  how  eagerly  the  op¬ 
portunity  was  seized  for  making  his  country¬ 
men  favored  with  the  same  bounty  appear 
in  an  invidious  light. 

Last  of  all,  the  refugees  themselves  injured 
their  own  cause  by  interfeiing  too  much  in 
the  politics  of  their  new  country,  and  not  ob- 
serxing  the  neutrality  becoming  settlers  so 
recently  naturalized.  It  was  natural  that 
they  should  take  part  with  the  whigs  against 
the  tories,  when  they  saw  the  tories  rallying 
round  the  standard  of  Sachevcrell,  and  plot- 
ting  against  the  Protestant  succession,  the 
best  security  of  the  refugees  in  England.  But 
there  were  preachers  in  the  French  colony 
who  proved  as  intemperate  supporters  of 
the  right  of  revolutionary  resistance  as  Dr. 
Sacheverell  of  the  duty  of  passive  obedience. 
In  17 10,  when  new  members  were  to  be 
elected  for  We-ttminster, — in  1712,  when  the 
Duke  of  Miirlborough  was  delinitively  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Queen’s  favor,  many  of 
them  did  not  conceal  their  bitter  opposition 
to  the  Court.  Moreover,  they  quarrelled 
much  among  themselves  upon  the  matter,  as 
some  did  not  approve  of  so  much  party 
spiiit.  The  contest  was  kept  up  for  years  in 
a  flow  of  libels,  the  French  authors  of  vfhich 
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did  not  abstain  from  ridiculing  one  another. 
There  we  And  pictures  which  look  much  like 
the  portraits  drawn  by  Addison  and  Hogarth, 
with  such  descriptions  of  club  and  colfee- 
house  life  that  they  seem  to  spend  their  whole  • 
time  in  places  of  public  resort  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  help  deriving  the  same 
impression  from  another  contest  which  raged 
still  later  between  the  French  Protestant  con¬ 
sistories  in  London  and  "the  poor  French 
converts  of  the  Church  of  Rome  being  in 
holy  orders.”  After  a  long  struggle,  the 
priests  and  monks  who  had  passed  from  the 
Catholic  to  the  Anglican  Church  had  been 
admitted  to  partake  of  the  royal  bounty  dis¬ 
tributed  since  1687  to  the  refugees.  They 
were  excluded  in  1729,  upon  a  representation 
to  the  Crown  “that  many  worthless  and  im¬ 
moral  persons  came  from  France  on  purpose 
to  have  their  share  of  the  money.”  This 
money  was  under  the  care  of  a  French  lay 
committee,  the  members  of  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  every  one 
who  deemed  himself  injured  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  fund.  Such  imputations  must  not 
be  I'glitly  credited ;  but  they  might  at  the 
time  derive*  some  countenance  from  books 
published  by  Malard  or  Dennis  in  1720  and 
1722,  with  titles  such  as  this: — "The  spirit 
of  the  French  Rcfug-'es  manifested,  .... 
wherein  is  set  forth  the  insolence  and  ingra¬ 
titude  of  the  French  Refugees  towards  the 
English,  their  benefactors  ;  their  domineering 
sp’rit  and  wickedness  towards  the  unhappy 
converts  their  countrymen ;  their  fanatical 
discipline  ;  their  open  endeavors  to  obstruct 
the  glory  of  God,  to  engross  to  themstdx'es 
liis  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom,  tkc.” 

Nothing,  however,  would  be  more  unfair 
than  to  judge  the  whole  of  the  French  Pro¬ 
testant  settlement  in  England  from  these  few 
examples  of  eccentric  conduct.  The  com¬ 
mon  life  of*  the  great  majority  was  !e-s  con¬ 
spicuous  and  more  regular.  It  was  only  bv 
steadily  applying  to  the  daily  duties  of  their 
respective  callings,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
improve  their  circumstances,  and  to  ri.se  su¬ 
perior  to  popular  prejudice.  Many  of  the 
French  refugees  made  good  fortunes  in  trade, 
and  became  the  founders  of  families  which 
still  subsist  among  us.  We  subjoin  an  inte¬ 
resting  description  of  the  earnest  and  amiable 
character  which  was  attributed,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  to  the  French  Protestants 
of  Ireland  by  a  credible  witness,  Philip  Skel¬ 
ton,  the  rector  of  Fintona.  He  was  b.>rn  and 
bred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  colony  of 
Lisburn.  When  new  cruelties  practised  in 
1751,  by  the  Comte  de  Saint  Priest,  upon 
29 
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the  Protestants  of  Languedoc,  drove  a  fresh 
supply  of  refugees  to  Ireland,  he  tried  to 
conciliate  public  sympathy  in  their  favor, 
by  writing  an  eulogistic  account  of  the  former 
settlers. 

“  I  can  boldly  appeal,”  says  Skelton,  “  to 
the  experience  of  every  one  who  knows  them, 
whether,  in  point  of  private  or  civil  and  social 
virtue,  they  have  not  all  along  so  behaved 
themselves  as  to  deserve  our  love,  ourestt'em 
and  confidence.  As  to  their  private  virtues, 
are  they  not  sober,  modest,  industrious,  and 
honest  ?  Let  us  recollect  how  few  instances 
since  the  last  revolution,  of  vile  or  profligate 
persons  have  been  found  among  them 
throughout  the  nation.  They  do  not  profane 
(xod’s  name  or  his  Sabbath,tbey  do  not  drink, 
debauch,  or  game ;  they  do  not  quarrel  or 
break  the  peace  like  other  men ;  they  never 
meddle  with  other  people’s  affairs,  but  when 
they  are  called,  and  then  they  show  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  men  of  integrity  atid  human¬ 
ity.  They  do  not  overbear  nor  affect  parade 
like  their  popish  countrymen,  but  confine 
themselves  to  their  own  business,  which,  in 
the  midst  of  a  truly  Christian  simplicity  of 
manners,  they  pursue  with  admirable  address 
and  skill,  to  the  great  advantage  not  only  of 
themselves,  but  of  the  nation  in  general.  The 
management  of  their  gardens,  houses,  and 
tables,  afi'ords  us  an  useful  example  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  good  economy,  and  teaches  us  to 
live  better  than  we  otherwise  could  have  done, 
and  at  less  expense.  Their  natural  complai¬ 
sance  may  help  to  polish  our  too  great  plain¬ 
ness,  and  that  perpetual  vivacity  for  which 
they  are  remarkable,  may  serve  to  temper  the 
gloomy  or  melancholy  turn  of  mind  we  com¬ 
plain  so  much  of  in  ourselves.” 

If  from  this  general  representation  of  the 
manners  of  the  French  Protestants  in  their 
adoptive  country,  we  pass  to  their  private 
annals,  we  find  a  gentleness  and  composure 
of  domestic  life,  such,  for  instance,  as  appears 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Ilomilly.  The 
touching  pages  which  Komilly,  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  early  years,  has  dedicated  to  the 
remembrance  of  his  father’s  small  house  at 
Marylebone  ;  the  recollections  of  the  familiar 
and  affectionate  society  gathered  round  the 
fire  in  the  little  parlor,  the  walls  of  which 
were  adorned  with  beautiful  prints  from  the 
pictures  of  Claude,  Caracci,  liaphael,  and 
Corregio;  all  these  are  vivid  sketches  of  a 
set  of  men  whom  the  peculiarity  of  their  situ¬ 
ation  had  marked  with  distinctive  features. 
They  bad  preserved  the  lively  temper  and  ele¬ 
gant  tastes  of  their  original  race,  but  ac¬ 
quired  more  sedate  habits,  more  inclination 


to  domestic  enjoyments,  a  more  serious  sense 
of  hunaan  life,  than  the  majority  of  their 
former  countrymen,  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
debted  both  to  their  previous  condition  in 
France  and  to  the  examples  they  had  met 
abroad.  Thus  the  following  epitaph,  though 
inscribe®  on  a  tombstone  in  the  French 
church  of  Norwich,  and  consecrated  to  the 
son  of  one  who  had  been  among  the  original 
refugees,  breathes  a  purely  English  spit  it : 

“  1784,  August  30th,  Paul  Columbine, 
Esq  ,  aged  85,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny  in  France. 
. By  temperance,  industry,  and  mod¬ 
eration,  through  a  long  and  blameless  life,  he 
had  merited  and  obtained  the  best  and  sweet¬ 
est  of  human  blessings,  health,  competence, 
and  content.” 

The  French  congregations  were  thus  insen¬ 
sibly  absorbed  in  the  English  community,  and 
the  French  mind- was  by  degrees  divested  of 
its  most  characteristic  n  itional  marks.  In  a 
sermon  pronounced  on  the  3d  January,  1782, 
by  Jacob  Bourdillon,  who  l>ad  been  fifty  years 
a  minister  of  a  French  church  in  London,  we 
see  the  old  preacher  lamenting  over  the  pro¬ 
gressive  extinction  of  the  French  flock  and 
of  the  F rench  language.  Many  years  before, 
in  1735,  the  same  regrets  were  already  ex¬ 
pressed  by  M.  Ce«ar  de  Missy,  in  the  French 
church  of  the  Patent,  on  the  fast-day  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Revocation. 
“  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and 
wept,”  was  the  regular  text  of  the  annual 
sermon  delivered  on  that  occasion.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  perplexity  of  the 
preacher,  bound  to  the  traditional  subject  of 
the  solemnity,  when  the  feelings  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  have  undergone  so  great  a  change. 
It  is  his  official  duty  to  cause  his  hearers  to 
weep  at  the  remembrance  of  Sion;  but  if  is 
evident  that  they  are  no  longer  disposed  to 
take  France  for  Sion  and  England  for  Baby¬ 
lon.  M.  de  Missy  himself  is  so  afraid  of 
falling  into  any  ex  iggeralion,  that  he  draws 
the  most  attractive  pictures  of  the  land  of 
captivity,  to  which  he  ought  to  apply  the 
gloomy  lamentation  of  the  psalmist ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  the  terrible  hope  of  re¬ 
venge,  the  energetic  expression  of  which 
doubtless  accorded  well  with  the  feelings  of 
the  first  refugees — “O  daughter  of  Babylon, 
happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dashelh 
thy  little  ones  against  the  stones!” — the  good 
M.  de  Missy  feels  quite  uneasy.  He  softens 
his  text  by  mild  interpretations,  and  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Edom  are  spared’ their  allotted  pun¬ 
ishment. 

The  descendants  of  the  refugees  had  in  fact 
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forgiven  the  injuries  inflicted  on  their  fathers : 
it  was  only  a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasure  for 
them  to  preserve,  in  the  hospitable  lands 
where  they  had  been  received,  a  faithful  re¬ 
collection  of  the  country  which  had  expelled 
them.  By  degrees  they  renounced  ^lose  in¬ 
stinctive  ties  which  had  maintained  a  secret 
attachment  in  their  hearts  for  their  original 
country.  In  England,  in  Holland,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  they  had  changed  their  native  family 
names  by  translating  them  into  the  language 
of  their  true  countrymen.  They  had  cast  off 
all  the  signs  which  could  have  reminded  them 
of  their  descent ;  and  when  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon  threatened  again  to  subjugate  all 
Europe,  they  were  foremost,  especially  in 
Prussia,  in  showing  their  aversion  to  the 
French  conqueror  and  the  French  conquest. 
Philip  Skelton,  whom  we  have  already  quo¬ 
ted,  had,  indeed,  beautifully  foretold  the  side 
they  would  join  in  such  a  contest,  lie  replied 
to  some  English  who  suspected  the  Bdelity 
of  the  refugees  to  England  on  account  of  the 
affection  (hey  seemed  to  entertain  for  their 
former  country, — “  Let  them  love  Fiance  in 
their  hearts ;  we  see  they  love  these  nations 
in  their  consciences,  and  the  whole  world 
knows  their  consciences  have  the  entire 
ascendant  over  their  hearts.” 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  particulars  of  the 
French  emigration  in  England,  because  they 
are  matters  of  a  more  direct  concern  to  us; 
but  we  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  refugees 
into  all  the  countries  where  they  found  an 
asylum.  Their  settlement  in  Brandenburg 
having  been  managed  by  administrative  mea¬ 
sures,  does  not  present  the  moving  and  varied 
aspect  of  the  English  colony.  Switzerland, 
though  much  benefited  by  their  dispersion, 
was  perhaps  more  a  thoroughfare  and  a  place 
of  meeting  for  most  of  them,  than  a  place  of 
abode  where  they  could  obtain  much  influ¬ 
ence  as  a  body.  But  the  figure  which  the 
refugees  make  in  Holland  is  so  characteristic, 
and  they  were  watched  there  and  depicted 
with  so  much  accuracy  by  a  contemporary 
observer,  that  we  cannot  miss  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  completing  our  outline  of  the  exiled 
population  with  the  information  supplied  by 
such  a  witness  as  Saurin.  For  the  history 
of  the  most  celebrated  persons  who  fled  to 
Holland  in  the  first  days  of  the  emigration, 
we  must  refer  to  the  excellent  chapters  of 
M.  Sayous  upon  Bayle  and  Jurieu.  But,  warn¬ 
ed  by  M.  Sayous  himself,  we  shall  go  at  once 
to  Saurin,  for  the  general  condition  of  the 
refugees  in  Holland,  which  is  more  our 
especial  object.  We  regret  that  M.  Weiss 
has  not  availed  himself  of  the  useful  hint 


thrown  out  by  M.  Sayous  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Saurin’s  sermons  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  Society  in  Holland,  and  we 
will  endeaior  to  make  some  amends  for  his 
omission. 

Sai\rin  says  of  one  of  his  sermons,  (and  he 
might  have  said  the  same  of  many  more,)  that 
he  intended  it  to  apply  to  his  hearers ;  that  it 
was  the  result  of  a  continual  observation  of 
their  habits  and  propensities  for  the  twenty 
years  he  had  dwelt  among  them  ;  and  with 
the  bold  spiiit  which  rendered  him  so  power¬ 
ful  a  preacher,  he  exclaims :  “  Do  not  suppose 
that  any  one  of  you  who  attend  here  will 
frighten  me  by  saying,  I  have  meant  his 
house,  his  circle,^  his  mode  of  life ;  for  1  grant 
him  he  is  right,  and  the  greater  the  scandal 
he  creates,  the  more  urgent  is  my  duty  to 
defend  his  brethren  against  the  ill  effect  of 
his  example.”* 

We  have,  therefore,  a  gallery  of  contem¬ 
porary  portraits  in  the  sermons  of  Saurin ; 
and  some  of  them  so  plainly  marked,  that  his 
hearers  sometimes  started  at  the  unpleasant 
likeness.  These  sermons  were  for  many 
years  the  whole  of  the  preacher’s  life ;  they 
were  of  great  moment  in  his  daily  intercourse 
with  his  congregation,  a  constant  matter  of 
discussion  nearly  as  much  as  of  edification. 
Preaching  obtained  a  larger  space  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  in 
proportion  as  they  departed  farther  from  the 
ritual  liturgy  and  ceremonial  ser\  ice  of  the 
Catholic  ages.  It  had,  moreover,  a  peculiar 
importance  for  a  congregation  of  exiles,  who, 
during  many  years,  could  only  feel  their  na¬ 
tional  and  social  feelings  revived  when  they 
were  gathered  around  a  native  pulpit  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  country.  Saurin  himself  expostulates 
in  one  place  with  his  hearers  for  minding 
nothing  but  the  sermons  at  church,  and  for 
not  sustaining  their  attention  or  observing  a 
proper  behavior  while  the  prayers,  the  ten 
commandments,  and  the  lessons  were  read.* 
A  complete  perusal  of  his  once  attractive  ser¬ 
mons  would  be  a  heavy  task  for  our  days, 
but  still  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
they  were  regarded  with  so  deep  an  interest 
in  his  lime  when  we  see  how  closely  they 
bore  upon  the  contemporary  feelings  and 
circumstances. 

Jacques  Saurin  was  born  at  Nlmes  in 
1677,  and  educated  at  Geneva,  wbithw  his 
family  had  been  dtiven  by  the  RevoiilRion. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  had  left 
the  academy  for  the  regiment  of  the  Earl  of 
Galway;  but  after  a  campaign  in  which  he 


*  SermoDi^  vol,  vi.  p.  197. 
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distinguished  himself,  and  got  promoted  for  favorable  turn  in  their  affairs;  and  when  the 
a  brilliant  achievement,  the  young  cornet  re-  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded  without  any 
turned  to  his  former  studies,  and  entered  the  condition  for  their  reinstatement,  they  be- 
Chuich.  He  then  went  to  England,  was  ap-  came  every  day  more  accustomed  to  think  of 
pointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Walloon  France  as  of  a  foreign  country.  The  thirty 
congregation  in  London,  and  there  he  ‘mar-  years  included  between  the  llevocation  and 
ried.  In  1705  he  passed  from  London  to  the  death  of  Louis  XI V^.  had  brought  forth 
the  Hague,  where  having  been  invested  with  a  fresh  set  of  men  for  whom  Holland  was 
an  extraordinary  situation  ns  minislre  des  less  a  land  of  exile  than  of  hospitality  ;  for 
nobles,  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1730,  many  the  land  of  their  birth.  They  had  en- 
and  spent  these  twenty-6ve  jears  in  the  con-  tered  into  closer  connection  with  Dutch  affairs 
stant  discharge  of  his  pistoral  duties.*  and  habits;  they  could  not,  however,  but 

This  was  a  time  very  different  from  the  preserve  much  of  their  original  nature,  and 
previous  period  of  the  French  emigration,  being  no  longer  under  the  pressure  of  the 
The  excitement  caused  by  the  sceptical  criti-  harsh  circumstances  which  had  altered  the 
cisms  of  Bayle,  and  by  the  tempestuous  French  character  in  the  French  Protestants, 
domination  of  Jurieu,  had  nearly  subsided,  they  returned  insensibly  to  some  of  their  na- 
Bayle  died  in  1706.  Jurieu’s  last  years+  lional  tendencies. 

faded  away  in  a  sort  of  discredit.  On  the  Such  was  the  generation  which  Saurin  ad- 
other  hand,  the  great  theological  dispute  dressed,  and  its  characteristics  are  stamped  in 
which  had  divided  the  Calvinist  body  during  his  sermons.  The  impoverished  fugitives 
the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  about  have  become  wealthy  merchants  and  citizens, 
the  certainty  of  grace  and  the  means  of  sal-  The  fi!*st  calamities  of  their  exodus  are  no 
vatlon,  w’as  at  an  end,  even  in  this  very  coun-  longer  mentioned,  except  as  proud  reminis¬ 
try  where  its  violence  had  been  greatest.  The  cences  of  obstacles  overcome  through  the  as- 
general  progress  of  rational  philosophy  had  sistance  of  God,  or  as  grounds  of  reproach 
weakened  the  sway  which  the  fundamental  against  their  Protestant  brethren  who  did  not 
argument  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  exercised  dare  to  partake  of  their  glorious  trials.  The 
over  the  conscience.  The  hard  principle  of  wonderful  opulence  of  Holland;  the  large 
a  predestined  damnation  and  an  indefeasible  share  in  it  which  bad  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
justification  had  been  assuaged  or  eluded  refugees  ;  the  benefit  of  living  under  the  rule 
even  by  the  divines  who  still  professed  to  of  law,  instead  of  b  earing  an  arbitrary  yoke ; 
support  it,  and  the  primitive  rigor  of  the  doc-  the  peculiatitics  of  the  mutual  intercourse  be- 
trine  was,  in  one  way  or  other,  concealed  or  tween  the  two  nations, — these  are  subjects 
excused.  The  Arminians,  or  such  as  advo-  upon  which  S  turin  often  expatiates.  His 
cated  similar  notions  of  man’s  merit  and  congregation  was  never  exclusively  French  ; 
liberty  in  his  relation  to  God,  had  been  admit-  people  of  both  races  were  sitting  together 
ted  to  a  standing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  under  his  pulpit,  and  he  took  every  oppor- 
orthodo'x  communion,  and  the  spirit  of  tole-  tunity  of  makiug  them  acceptable  to  each 
ration  had  turned  the  canons  fulminated  at  other.  He  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
Dort  against  them'^into  a  dead  letter.  Tnere  French  to  the  Dutch  ;  the  latter  he  cautioned 
was  no  longer  any  warlike  sound,  like  that  against  being  too  much  offended  by  the  dif- 
of  the  battles  fought  by  Jurieu,  either  for  ference  between  the  French  character  and 
the  Gomarists,  and  the  strict  observance  of  theirs  ;  the  former,  against  any  remissness  in 
orthodox  Calvinism,  or  against  Bayle  and  the  the  fulfilment  of  their  public  duties  towards 
free  thinkers,  all,  as  he  thought,  embodied  in  their  adopted  country, 
bis  personal  enemy.  We  know  no  clearer  and  more  intelligent 

Meantime,  in  Holland  as  well  as  in  Eng-  testimony  borne  to  the  material  progress  of 
land,  the  refugees  were  forgetting  their  re-  the  French  refugees  abroad  than  that  fur- 
gret  for  their  native  country,  and  were  losing  nished  by  Saurin’s  allusions.  But  with  the 
their  ardor  for  revenge.  They  enjoyed  the  progress  of  material  well-being  and  security, 
declining  prospects  of  the  great  reign,  and  the  private  and  the  public  life  of  this  second 
the  ^fortunes  of  the  great  king,  with  the  generation  of  confessors  had  been  already 
bitter  satisfaction  of  old  sufferers  to  whom  changed  for  the  worse.  Saurin  warns  them 
justice  has  at  last  been  done  ;  but  little  now  at  every  page  of  bis  sermons  against  the  fatal 
remained  of  the  anxiety  with  which,  before  consequences  of  their  relaxed  discipline  and 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  they  looked  out  for  a  virtue  ;  and,  though  he  was  a  severe  censor 

— - - of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  not  less  curious 

'Sermons^  toL  vil  p.  76.  f  He  died  in  1713.  to  see  how  the  Calvinistic  morals,  even  in 
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the  sanctuary  of  exile,  had  departed  from  the 
puritanic  ideal  of  Geneva.  This  ideal,  indeed, 
Saurin  would  have  establisthed  in  Holland, 
had  it  not  been  an  impossible  attempt  to  force 
the  sumptuary  laws  and  monastic  regimen  of 
Geneva  upon  that  great  mercantile  commu¬ 
nity,  upon  an  emporium  open  to  the  cupidity 
and  appetites  of  all  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  their  luxuries,  however, 
many  of  his  flock  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  casuists  and  controversialists  of 
their  own  Church ;  a  study  from  which  they 
^rived  much  comfort,  since  doctors  of  the 
roost  extreme  Calvinistic  orthodoxy  had  de¬ 
vised  sure  means  of  securing  tranquillity  to  the 
conscience  without  rendering  either  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  belief  less  rigid  or  the  paths  of  life 
more  rough.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Oomarist  school  was  the  impossibility  of 
losing  the  justification  once  granted  to  the 
elect, and  of  being  justified  otherwise  than  by 
the  predeterminate  election  of  God.  The  re¬ 
fined  logic  of  certain  doctors  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple  was,  that,  grace  being  irresistible,  there 
was  no  risk  to  run  by  resisting  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  greater  the  resistance  to  the  gifts 
of  God,  the  more  abundantly  would  God  im¬ 
part  his  gifts  ;  that  grace  being  a  gratuitous 
mercy,  no  condition  was  required  for  enjoying 
the  mercy  of  God,  the  merits  of  Christ  being 
so  effectual  as  to  dispense  the  Christian  from 
the  necessity  of  any  exertion.  Such  sub¬ 
tleties  Saurin  encountered  with  the  straight 
rectitude  of  his  sound  sense  and  sound  heart. 
He  professed  himself  a  faithful  adherent  to 
the  Genevese  communion,  an  adversary  of  the 
Lutherans  and  Arminians;  he  would  not  hear 
of  any  alteration  in  the  orthodox  faith,  l^t 
he  would  not  evade  its  hardest  consequences 
by  metaphysical  refinements.  The  most 
beautiful  sermons  of  Saurin  are  those  in  which 
he  considers  these  awful  difficulties  of  the 
Calvinistic  faith,  and  refusing  to  alleviate  them 
by  any  approach  to  some  less  absolute  doc¬ 
trine  about  predestination,  he  takes  his  refuge 
against  his  own  and  his  hearers’  perplexity  in 
the  humble  adoration  of  the  divine  profundity: 
“How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and 
His  ways  past  finding  out!”  This  is  the  text 
upon  which  he  preaches  with  the  greatest  elo¬ 
quence,  because  it  is  the  most  comforting 
thought  to  his  soul.  And  what  was  the 
practical  conclusion  which  he  derived  from 
having  so  candidly  acknowledged  “  the  depth 
of  God’s  wisdom,”  and  the  unfitness  of  “  the 
thing  formed  saying  to  Him  that  formed  it. 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?”  It  was  a 
precept  of  mutual  forbearance  and  charitable 
toleration. 
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The  uncharitable,  intolerant  Christians  he 
often  censures,  as  if  he  had  a  sad  presenti¬ 
ment  of  the  troubles  which  were  to  disturb 
the  end  of  his  life.  Sectarian  intolerance 
was  no  longer  in  Holland  the  violent  passion 
it  had  been  there  in  the  previous  century ; 
but  much  of  it  remained  as  a  fit  aliment  to 
the  habits  of  slander  and  (he  petty  jealousies 
which  infested  the  small  circle  of  the  French 
colony.  Preachers  had  to  undergo  the  stric¬ 
tures  of  their  flocks  or  of  their  professional 
rivals.  Saurin,  notwithstanding  his  well-in¬ 
tentioned  zeal,  was  the  victim  of  that  sort  of 
provincial  malice,  which  he  felt,  perhaps, 
more  keenly  than  it  was  worth.  Many  of  his 
brother  clergymen  decried  the  distinguished 
urbanity  of  his  manners  as  more  becoming  a 
man  of  the  world  than  a  churchman.  On  the 
othex  hand,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
mankind  had,  perhaps,  given  too  sharp  an 
edge  to  his  moral  criticisms  ;  and  the  personal 
animadversions  with  which  he  interspersed 
his  sermons  were  not  likely  to  secure  him  the 
easy  popularity  of  an  inoffensive  teacher.  A 
series  of  letters  “Upon  the  State  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  France,”  some  passages  of  which 
were  thought  too  severe,  were  the  last  work 
of  Saurin.  and  the  cause  of  many  attacks 
against  him.  His  adversaries  searched  hU 
former  books  for  censurable  passages,  and 
succeeded  in  finding  a  few  words  to  which 
exception  might  be  taken  in  the  folios  he  had 
written  upon  the  Bible.  He  was  condemned 
by  two  successive  synods,  and  died  a  short 
time  afterwards  of  grief  and  vexation. 

His  last  work,  which  was  never  finished, 
had  been  begun  for  a  special  purpose.  He 
had  intended  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  Protestants  who  had  remained  in  France, 
and  to  press  upon  them  the  duty  of  leaving 
a’  country  where  they  were  denied  their  most 
sacred  rights.  He  did  not  liye  long  enough 
to  go  to  the  full  length  of  his  scheme ;  but 
the  idea  which  he  pursued  with  his  last  efforts, 
w.as  one  which  he  had  entertained  during  the 
whole  of  his  pastoral  career.  He  constantly 
threw  the  most  decided  blame  upon  those  of 
his  brethren  who,  pretending  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  faithful  in  their  hearts  to  their  creed, 
still  preferred  submitting  at  home  to  the 
daily  practices  of  apostasy,  rather  than  secur¬ 
ing  the  peace  and  liberty  of  their  consciences 
by  settling  abroad.  In  many  sermons  of 
Saurin  we  see  the  men  of  that  description 
urged  with  a  pathetic  solicitude  to  choose  a 
better  path,  or  taunted  with  the  utmost  severi¬ 
ty  for  their  low-spirited  procrastination.  He 
calls  them  temporizers  ;  he  compaies  them 
to  Nicodemus,  who  only  dared  to  go  to  Jesus 
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by  night.  The  unhappy  converts  had,  in 
fact,  always  preserved  some  relics  of  their 
former  worship,  which  they  concealed  under 
the  enforced  observances  of  their  new  church. 
Some  even  contrived  to  repair  to  the  French 
colonies  in  the  Protestant  countries  for  a  short 
visit,  and  there  to  take,  or,  as  Saurin  says,  to 
extort  the  sacrament,  being  not  the  less  re¬ 
solved  to  return  immediately  afterwards  to 
their  abode  of  servitude.  Saurin  condemned 
this  cautious  lukewarmness,  and  disapproved 
these  circuitous  methods,  by  which  their  in¬ 
tegrity  could  not  but  be  seriously  endangered. 
He  did  not  even  consent  to  supply  these  timid 
brethren  with  the  pious  directions  which 
they  begged  from  him.  He  answered,  that 
he  would  not  have  them  believe  that  they 
adequately  performed  their  religious  duties, 
when  they  concealed  their  religious  profession. 
He  was,  in  short,  a  great  promoter  of  emi¬ 
gration  for  principle’s  sake  ;  he  considered  it 
as  the  last  resource  of  a  defeated  cause  and 
of  a  sincere  conscience  against  thorough -going 
oppression.  His  favorite  text  was  taken 
from  the  mystic  words  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  he  turned  into  a  rule  of  practical  con¬ 
duct, — “  Come  out  of  Babylon,  my  people, 
that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that 
ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.” 

We  would  not  underUke  to  support  the 
argument  of  Saurin  to  its  full  extent,  and  to 
condemn  the  great  majority  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants  who  remained  in  France  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  Saurin  considered  so  oppro¬ 
brious.  In  fact,  had  all  the  French  Protes¬ 
tants  abandoned  their  country  in  answer  to 
bis  appeal,  Protestantism  would  have  been 
extinguished  by  the  very  consistency  of  its 
adherents,  in  a  land  where,  after  a  time,  it 
was  reestablished.  But  these  are  questions 
which  must  be  lefi  to  the  decision  of  each 
man’s  conscience.  Only  let  no  man  imagine 
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himself  called  upon  to  stifle  that  sacred  voice 
within  under  pretence  of  better  working  out 
the  mysterious  designs  of  Providence.  We 
are  the  more  lenient  towards  the  temporizers 
and  Nicodemites  agmnst  whom  Saurin  in¬ 
veighed  so  loudly,  as  we  know  that  they  did 
not  reason  upon  that  slippery  principle  which 
has  been  of  late  years  introduced  into  the 
world,  and  has,  indeed,  become  a  common¬ 
place  among  the  nations  afflicted  with  frequent 
revolutionary  visitations.  Had  the  tempo¬ 
rizers  of  the  seventeenth  century  lived  in  the 
nineteenth,  it  is  probable  that  they  wouA 
have  uttered  the  same  sublime  cant  with 
which  many  a  man  on  the  Continent  has 
greeted  every  recent  revolution  ;  they  would 
have  proclaimed  that  they  belonged  to  their 
country  before  all ;  that  they  ought  to  reserve 
themselves  for  its  service  ;  that  though  they 
did  not  approve  of  forcing  the  conscience, 
yet  their  consciences  would  not  be  perverted 
by  an  outward  compliance  with  the  oppress¬ 
ors,  and  they  would  reserve  themselves  for 
a  better  epoch  ;  that  they  would  be  better 
fitted  for  liberty  after  having  had  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  bondage ;  that  in  the  majority 
there  was  a  divine  sign,  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  could  not  be  but  the  voice  of  Ood. 
We  cannot  conceal  that  we  prefer  the  candor 
of  the  old  generation  of  Frenchmen,  in  spite 
of  the  rebukes  of  Saurin.  They  confe.ssed 
their  weakness,  and  did  not  dogmatize  upon 
it  for  their  glorification.  They  acknowledged 
the  demoralizing  power  of  the  material  bonds 
which  bound  them  to  a  country  to  which 
they  were  no  longer  attached  by  any  moral 
ties ;  they  did  not  boast  of  their  chains. 
And  besides,  many  among  them  went  to  pay 
their  homage  to  the  true  faith  in  those 
churches  of  the  desert,  which,  for  many  a  long 
year,  nobody  attended  but  at  the  risk  of  his 
liberty  and  his  life. 
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Another  of  the  links  connecting  the  present 
with  the  past  is  broken.  James  Montoome- 
RT  is  dead — the  venerable  poet,  bowed  down 
with  the  weight  of  more  than  fourscore  years, 
having  reached  an  age  which  few  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  sons  of  song  have  been  permitted  to 
see.  Most  poets  have  died  early ;  if  not  in 
the  first  spring  of  youth,  yet  before  their 
summer  prime  has  begun  to  fade.  Whether  it 
be  that  the  same  exquisite  sensibility,  strong 
passion,  and  dominant  imagination,  that  have 
so  richly  colored  the  poet’s  productions,  have 
often  combined  to  bring  him  to  a  premature 
grave  ;  or  it  be  held  that  poets,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  have  not  passed  earlier  fiom 
earth  than  their  prosaic  brethren  in  mortal¬ 
ity,  still,  the  simple  fact  is  inteie.^^ting  that 
few  of  them  have  lived  to  the  allotted  teim 
of  man’s  existence.  If  we  have  “old  Homer” 
—old  i^  ris  individual  life,  as  well  as  in  his 
relation^to  history  —  Virgil,  his  associate, 
though  not  his  equal  in  fame,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  died  almost  in  the  meridian  of  his 
days.  If  Milton,  having  nobly  trodden  the 
public  arena,  sat  down  as  the  sun  declined 
in  its  glory,  to  write  of  things  beyond  the 
bounds  of  time  and  space,  of  the  living 
throne  and  the  sapphire  blaze,  and  to  com- 

!)lete  a  work  the  woild  will  never  “  willingly 
et  die,”  even  he  did  not  reach  tl^c-core 
and  ten;  while  Dante,  his  competitor  in 
loftiness  of  subject  and^nwer  of  execution, 
died  still  earlier,  at  only  fifty-six.  Petrarch 
reached  seventy,  but  Tasso  died  at  fifty  one, 
Alfieri  at  fifty- three,  and  Ariosto  at  fifty- 
nine.  Chaucer  lived  to  be  sixty-eight,  but 
Spenser  fell  at  forty-six,  and  Sbakspeare  at 
fifty- two.  Vaughan,  of  sacred  song,  reached 
eighty-one,  but  Quarles  departed  at  fifty- 
two,  and  the  quaint,  imaginative  Herbert  at 
thirty-eight.  At  the  time  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  a  longer  tenure  seems  to  have  been 
more  generally  enjoyed.  Waller  was  eighty- 
two,  Butler  sixty-eight,  Dryden  sixty  when 
he  died,  and  Prior  and  Pope  both  fifty-six  ; 
but  Cowley  was  only  forty-nine.  Watts 
reached  seventy-five,  and  Young,  whose 
“  Night  Thoughts”  were  written  towards  the 


end  of  his  career,  eighty-four.  Cowper  pre¬ 
sents  almost  an  anomaly  in  the  development 
of  poetic  genius — he  lived  to  be  seventy, 
but  the  scintillations  struck  fiom  him  at 
eighteen,  gave  no  token  of  the  fire  within 
that  broke  forth  after  he  was  fifty.  Thomson 
sunk  at  forty-seven,  and  Gray,  in  his  colle¬ 
giate  seclusion,  at  fifty-four.  But  why  pro¬ 
long  this  obituary  ?  No  country,  at  any 
period,  perhaps,  ever  witnessed  the  blighting 
of  so  many  high  and  worthy  aspirations  as 
ours  in  the  age  that  is  now  receding  so  rapid¬ 
ly  from  us.  Byron,  Bums,  Pollok,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Nicol,  and  others,  seemed  to  “  count 
time  by  heart  throbs.”  Thei%  earthly  days 
have  ceased,  and  some  of  them  have  come, 

- With  all  their  youth  and  unblown  hopes 

On  the  world’s  heart,  and  touched  it  into  tears. 

It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  no  other  age  ever 
saw  such  a  cluster  of  poets  living  on  through 
waning  years,  the  patres  conscripti  of  an  ap¬ 
plauding  people.  Some,  it  is  true,  had 
ceased  to  write,  and  of  them  it  could  not  be 
said,  as  it  was  fabled  of  the  swan,  that  their 
last  and  sweetest  song  was  sung  in  death. 
Scott,  we  know,  was  but  little  more  than 
sixty  when  he  died.  Campbell  was  not  old, 
but,  alas,  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  one  of 
those  who. 

Like  the  moon 

Have  brightened  up  some  little  night  of  time. 
And  ’stead  of  setting  when  their  light  is  worn. 
Still  linger,  like  its  blank  and  beamless  orb, 
When  daylight  fills  the  sky. 

Crabbe,  however,  reached  seventy-eight ; 
Southey  and  Wordsworth  outstripped  even 
him,  and  Moore  was  nut  far  behind.  Wilson 
has  just  fallen  when  nearing  sixty-nine,  and 
now  Montgomery  is  gone  at  eighty-two. 
Rogers  still  survives,  and  is  ninety-two — once 
coeval  with  Johnson,  and  we  believe  now, 
of  all  poets,  the  one  who  has  lived  longest.  • 
Many  and  important  changes  took  place 
during  the  lifetime  of  Montgomery — changes 
the  possibility  of  which  would  bare  been 
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denied  at  its  beginning,  but  which,  as  they  I  cessful  in  his  attempts.  In  a  fantastic  essay, 
affect  society,  literature,  science,  and  every  written  long  after,  called  “The  Enthusiast,” 
phase  of  human  effort  and  relationship,  are  there  occurs  a  passage  which  there  is  reason 
proving  to  be  only  the  prelude  to  more  won-  to  believe  relates  to  himself: — “At  school, 
derful  and  magniOcent  results.  Tliere  can  even  when  I  was  driven  as  a  coal-ass  through 
be  no  doubt  that  the  reminiscences  of  such  a  the  Greek  and  Latin  Giammars,  1  was  distin- 


man,  both  an  octogenarian  and  an  acute  ob¬ 
server,  would  embrace  a  great  variety  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  exhibit  a  frequent  modification 
of  opinion  and  conduct  in  consequence  of 
external  influences  ;  but  it  is  certain  also 
that,  if  the  outer  world  rt  acted  on  him, 
Montgomery  himself  played  no  mean  part  in 
making  it  what  it  was  in  some  of  its  bright¬ 
est  aspects.  The  incidents  of  his  career  are, 
however,  few  ;  and  of  the  growth  and  course 
of  that  inner  life  which,  as  it  buds  into  ac¬ 
tion  and  shapes  itself  into  character,  is  alone 
worth  studying — the  history  of  the  real  ego 
— there  are  scanty  records. 

James  MoKiooMEar  was  bom  Nov.  4, 
1771,  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire.  His  father  was 
a  Moravian  minister,  and  he  was  the  eldest 
of  three  sons.  The  house  of  his  birth  is 
still  recognized  ;  a  humble  tenement  in  a 
narrow  alley^and  now  occupied  by  a  weaver. 
When  he  was  four  years  old  his  parents  re¬ 
moved  to  Ireland,  to  Gracehill,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  where  they  resided  but  for  a  short 
time.  James  was  not  yet  six,  when  his 
parents  sailed  as  missionaries  for  the  West 
indies.  They  left  him  behind  to  be  educated 
at  the  celebrjted  Moravian  school  at  Ful- 
neck,  near  Leeds.  He  was  thus  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  whose  industrious  and 
devout  habits  were  well  calculated  to  nurture 
every  virtue,  and  direct  his  talents  towards 
the  highest  objects.  His  studies  were  ex¬ 
tended,  including  the  French,  German,  Latin, 
and  Greek  languages,  and  the  art  of  music, 
besides  history,  geography,  and  the  other 
branches  of  learning  inseparable  from  even 
an  ordinary  education.  Unfortunately,  at  a 
very  early  date  he  acquired  or  displayed  a 
bias  towards  poetry,  so  decided  as  very 
seriously  to  interfere  with  his  other  pursuits. 
Like  a  boy  stealthily  following  a  bird  of  gor¬ 
geous  plumage  and  sweet  song,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  capturing  a  prize,  through  field  and 
wc^,  afar  from  home  ;  so,  attracted  by  the 
beauty,  and  probably  at  first  more  by  the 
rhythm  of  the  muse,  his  mind  wandered  con¬ 
tinually  after  her ;  and  many  an  airy  castle, 
even  at  ten,  had  he  begun  to  build  respect¬ 
ing  the  future,  when  he  should  have  become 
^  her  lord  and  master.  On  especial  occasions 
the  lads  were  encouraged  by  their  teachers 
to  produce  copies  of  original  verses,  and,  at 
8u«h  times,  James  was  usually  the  most  suc- 


guished  for  nothing  but  indolence  and  mel  in- 
choly,  brought  upon  me  by  a  raging  rhyming 
fever  with  which  I  was  suddenly  seized  one 
fine  summer  day  as  I  lay  under  a  hedge  lis¬ 
tening  to  our  master  whilst  he  read  us  some 
animated  passages  from  Blair’s  poem,  ‘The 
Grave.’  My  happv  schoolfellows,  born  under 
milder  planets,  all  fell  a.sleep  during  the  re¬ 
hearsal;  but  I,  who  am  always  asleep  when 
I  ought  to  be  waking,  never  dreamed  of  clos¬ 
ing  an  eye,  but  eagerly  caught  the  contagious 
melody,  and  from  that  ecstatic  moment  to  the 
present,  heaven  knows  I  have  never  enjoyed 
one  cheerful,  peaceful  night.”  A  sight  of 
some  of  the  British  clas^ics,  and  the  perusal 
of  several  isolated  passages  from  “  Hamlet,’’ 
the  latter  especially,  deepened  this  youthful 
love,  and  gave  it  also  a  more  meditative  cast. 
Ho  was  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  to  turn  his  thoughts 
into  an  appropriate  channel.  It,  however, 
became  evident,  if  not  from  his  absolute  re¬ 
pugnance,  yet  from  his  want  of  sympathy 
with  such  a  mission,  that  the  scheme  must 
be  abandoned.  When  he  left  Fulneck,  he 
was  accordingly,  therefore,  devoteAo  busi¬ 
ness,  and  placed  in  a  retail  shop  at  Mirfield, 
near  Wakefield. 

In  this  situation  he  was  treated  with  uni¬ 
form  kindness,  and  enjoyed  sufficient  leisure 
to  indulge  his  poetic  penchant  to  a  degree 
that  only  helped  to  make  him  more  dUsatis- 
fied  with  the  unexciting  realities  around  him. 
He  became  exceedingly  disconsolate,  as  he 
dwelt ^  the  contrast  between  the  gloom  of 
his  p^ent  position,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
that  which  his  imt^ination  had  pictured  as 
within  his  reach,  OTd  colored  with  the  rich¬ 
est  hues  of  fame,  and  patronage,  and  fortune. 
Many  a  year  after,  at  an  entertainment  given 
to  him  b^  his  townsmen,  he  thus  referred  to 
this  period  : — “  The  early  breathing  of  my 
soul  from  boyhood  had  been, 

‘  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known  ?’ 

and  to  gain  ‘  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  men,’  by  the  power  of  my  imagined  ge¬ 
nius,  was  the  cherished  hope  and  determined 
purpose  of  my  mind.  In  the  retirement  of 
Fulneck,  among  the  Moravian  Brethren,  by 
whom  I  had  been  educated,  I  was  nearly  os 
ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  every-day  con  - 
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cerns,  as  those  gold  fishes  swimming  about 
in  the  glass  globe  on  the  pedestal  before  us 
are  of  what  we  are  doing  around  them  ;  and 
when  I  took  the  rash  step  of  running  into 
the  vortex,  I  was  nearly  as  little  prepared 
for  the  business  of  general  life,  as  they  would 
be  to  take  a  part  in  our  proceedings,  were 
they  able  to  leap  out  of  their  element  upon 
this  table.”  He  had  been  at  Mirfield  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  resolved  privately 
to  abscond ;  and  with  a  little  bundle  under 
his  arm  and  three-and-six pence  in  his  pocket, 
he  started  for  the  great  city.  Almost  at  the 
commencement  of  his  journey  he  missed  his 
wav,  and  on  the  fifth  day  he  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  relinquish  his  design.  His  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  world,  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  his  forlorn  appearance,  excited  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  some  and  the  compassion  of  other* 
to  whom  he  applied.  He  had  entered  a 
public- house  to  secure  refreshment  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  when  a  youth  of  nearly  his  own  age 
entered  into  conversation  with  him  ;  and,  dis¬ 
covering  his  dilemna,  offered  to  take  him 
home  to  his  father,  who  kept  a  general  shop 
in  the  neighborhood,  at  Wath,  near  Rother¬ 
ham.  Montgomery,  accompanying  him,  was 
kindly  received;  and  conscious  that  his  friends 
who  had  placed  him  at  Mirfield  had  nothing 
against  him  but  the  foolish  step  he  had  re¬ 
cently  taken,  he  wrote,  requesting  them,  as 
he  was  not  under  articles  of  apprenticeship, 
not  to  insist  on  his  return  thither,  but  to  re¬ 
commend  him  to  his  new  master.  For,  calmly 
reflecting,  although  intent  on  reaching  Lon¬ 
don,  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  remaining  in  the 
country  until  at  least  he  had  acquired  the 
means  to  support  him.self  on  the  road.  He 
received  from  his  Moravian  friends  the  most 
generous  propositions  of  forgiveness,  and  of 
an  establishment  moie  congenial  to  his  wishes, 
but  this  he  declined,  explaining  the  causes  of 
his  late  melancholy,  but  concealing  the  am¬ 
bitious  motives  that  prompted  him.  Finding 
him  unwilling  to  yield,  they  supplied  his  pre¬ 
sent  necessities,  and  warmly  commended  him 
to  the  care  of  his  new  employer.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  he  only  remained  for  one  year,  remov¬ 
ing  then  to  London,  which  had  never  ceased 
to  float  before  him  as  his  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion,  in  visions  both  by  day  and  by  night. 
He  prepared  the  way  by  sending  a  volume 
of  his  manuscript  poems  to  Mr.  Harrison,  a 
bookseller  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  a  man 
of  correct  taste  and  liberal  disposition ;  and 
at  length,  in  August,  1790,  to  his  great  joy, 
he  found  himself  fairly  ensconced  in  town. 
Mr.  Harrison  received  him  into  bis  house; 
but,  while  he  encouraged  him  to  cultivate 


his  talents,  advised  him  by  no  means  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  poems,  which  were  likely,  at  that 
time,  to  bring  him  neither  fame  nor  fortune. 
This  intelligence  sadly  afflicted  the  young 
aspirant ;  were  all  his  fantastic  and  dazzling 
dreams  of  success  to  be  thus  dissipated  by 
the  first  touch  of  criticism  ?  For  a  while  he 
felt  disheartened,  and  disposed  to  rebel 
against  the  taste  and  justice  of  his  patron ; 
but  if  not  yet  permitted  to  pluck  the  laurel, 
he  was  at  least  now  whei'e  the  most  famous 
of  his  time  were  gathered,  and  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  their  living  presence  might  serve  to 
stimulate  to  fresh  efforts.  The  first  glimpse 
which  he  caught  of  the  literary  character  in 
propria  persona  was  in  his  master’s  counting- 
house,  where  he  saw  Disraeli,  the  author  of 
the  “Calamities  of  Authors,”  Mrs.  Lennox, 
celebrated  in  that  d.ny,  and  Dr.  Mayor.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  advised  to  turn  his  ntttnlion  to 
prose,  he  composed  an  eastern  story,  which 
he  took  one  evening  to  a  publisher  in  the 
east  end  of  the  town.  Being  directed  through 
the  shop  to  the  private  room  of  the  great 
man,  he  presented  his  manuscript  in  form. 
The  prudent  bookseller  read  the  title,  masked 
the  number  of  pages,  counted  the  lines  in  a 
page,  and  made  a  calculation  of  the  whole ; 
then  turning  to  the  author,  who  stood  in 
astonishment  at  this  arithmetical  mode  of 
deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  work  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  he  very  civilly  returned  the  copy, 
say  ing,  "  Sir,  your  manuscript  is  too  small ; 

it  won’t  do  for  me.  Take  it  to - ,  he 

publishes  this  kind  of  things.”  Montgomery 
retreated  with  so  much  confusion,  that  in 
pas.sing  through  the  shop  he  knocked  his 
head  against  a  patent  lamp,  broke  the  glass, 
and  spilled  the  oil;  making  an  awkward 
apology  to  the  shopman  tittering  behind  the 
counter,  he  rushed  into  the  street,  unable  to 
restrain  either  his  laughter  or  his  vexation, 
and  returned  home  greatly  chagrined  and 
disappointed.*  His  inexperience  of  the  world 
made  him  feel  these  rebuffs  the  more 
acutely.  The  splendid  success  and  munifi¬ 
cent  patronage  that  were  so  soon  to  have 
been  acquired,  appeared  to  loom  still  farther 
it  the  distance.  He  had  flung  himself,  under 
a  delusive  influence,  into  scenes  and  society 
for  which  his  habits  and  tastes  were  not  yet 
suited,  and  all  the  inspiring  motives  that  had 
thrust  him  onward  were  now  gone,  and  he 
was  left  alone,  with  no  high  thoughts  to  cheer 
him.  A  misunderstanding  occurring  with  Mr. 
Harrison,  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  he 

*  Howitt's  "  Homes  end  Heunte  of  the  British 
Poets.” 
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quitted  London,  and  returned  to  his  former  change  from  the  habits  of  the  old  regime 
situation  at  Wath,  towards  his  employer  at  than  it  was  possible  to  effect,  and  became 
which  place  he  maintained  a  sincere  attach-  impatient  at  all  resistance.  Society  in  gene- 
ment,  that,  when  their  relative  positions  had  ral  was  divided  into  two  parties,  both  prone 
greatly  changed,  gave  token  of  its  strength  to  extremes,  the  one  applauding  “  every  thing 
by  the  substantial  deeds  of  good-will  it  old,”  the  other  “  every  thing  new.”  Mont- 
prompted.  gomery  was  thrown  into  the  heat  of  the  con- 

A  more  congenial  field  of  labor  at  length  flict,  though  without  any  obligation  to  take  a 
opened  before  him.  His  eyes  fell  on  an  share  in  it.  Those  with  whom  he  was  im- 
advertisement  for  assistance  wanted  in  con-  mediately  connected  were  true  friends  to 
nection  with  the  Sheffield  Register.  He  im-  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity.  With  every 
mediately  applied  in  a  letter  which  particu-  pulse  beating  in  favor  of  the  popular  doctrines, 
larly  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gales,  his  retired  and  religious  education  laid  re- 
the  editor  and  proprietor,  who  wrote  request-  straints  upon  his  conscience,  which  kept  him 
ing  an  interview.  Montgomery  accordingly  back  from  engaging  in  the  war  of  words  that 
came  to  Sheffield,  and  the  result  was  his  raged  in  the  neighborhood,  more  than  by  the 
engagement  there.  Adverting  at  the  close  publicatioh  of  an  occasional  pasquinade  or 
of  his  public  life  to  this,  his  entrance  into  paragcfph,  in  which  he  was  chiefly  zealous 
the  town  that  was  afterwards  proud  to  ac-  to  display  his  literary  capability.  From  all 
knowledge  him  her  noblest  son,  he  said  in  a  political  societies  he  stood  aloof,  till  in  1794, 
speech: — “I  came  hither  with  all  my  hopes  when,  after  they  were  broken  up,  he  associated 
blighted  like  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  a  himself  with  the  remnant  of  one  to  assist  in 
premature  spring,  when  the  woods  are  spun  supporting  the  families  of  some  of  the  accused . 
over  with  insects’  webs,  or  crawling  with  leaders,  who  were  detained  prisoners  in  Lon- 
caterpillars.  There  was  yet  life,  but  it  was  don,  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
perverse,  unnatural  life,  in  my  mind  ;  and  Corpus  Act,  and  who  were  finally  discharged 
the  renown  which  I  found  to  be  unatlain-  without  trial. 

able,  at  that  time,  by  legitimate  poetry,  I  At  this  crisis  war  was  declared,  and  the  mi- 
resolved  to  secure  by  such  means  as  made  nistry  endeavored  to  obtain  the  semblance  of 
many  of  my  contemporaries  notorious.”  With  un  inimity  by  enforcing  silence  on  all  oppo- 
this  feeling  he  sometimes  wrote  satirical  verses  nents.  Mr.  Gales  was  notlongin  discovering 
in  emulation  of  Peter  Pindar,  at  ethers  tales  that  the  liberal  tone  of  his  paper,  and  espe- 
in  the  style  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  daily  its  disapproval  of  the  war,  were  ob- 
occasionally  he  endeavored  to  shine  in  the  noxious  to  the  authorities,  and  that  his  utter- 
mystic  glories  of  German  romanticism.  But  ances,  however  well  intentioned,  or  prudently 
every  effort  to  secure  popularity  failed  ;  there  expressed,  would  be  construed  into  sedition, 
was  a  pungency  of  satire  and  vivacity  of  At  length,  when  in  a  neighboring  town,  he 
manner  lecognized  in  his  productions  as  accidentally  heard  that  a  mandamus  was  ac- 
betokening  the  advent  of  another  spirit,  but  tually  issued  against  him.  Returning  home 
they  excited  no  such  admiration  as  might  be  with  all  speed,  and  well  assured  of  the  fate 
piudently  de.'med  ihe  haibinger  of  fame.  that  awaited  him,  if  seized,  he  collected  what 
The  aspect  of  the  political  world  was  very  he  could  of  his  effects,  and  left  the  country 
gloomy.  A  free  and  bold  expression  of  opin-  for  America.  Fain  would  he  have  taken  Ment¬ 
ion  was  perilous.  The  convulsions  of  Europe,  gomery  with  him,  but  the  sense  of  other  du- 
exciiing  the  hopes  or  the  fears  of  every  breast,  ties  pressed  on  the  youth,  and  he  thought  it 
induced  the  adoption  by  those  in  power  of  a  his  province  to  stay  and  protect  the  sisters 
repressive  policy  that  must  have  proved  as  his  employer  and  friend  was  leaving  behind, 
fatal  as  it  was  severe  and  unwarranted,  had  The  business  of  the  bookseller’s  shop  was 
not  our  constitution  been  itself  favorable  to  continued  by  Misses  Ann  and  Elizabeth  Gales; 
the  expansion  of  those  principles  of  liberty  but  the  Register  was  peremptorily  brought 
which  were  inherent,  though  but  partially  de-  to  an  end.  It  was  not  long  before,  in  con- 
veloped,  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  now  that  junction  with  a  respectable  partner,  who  fur- 
the  maxims  of  conventionalism,  and  of  con-  nished  the  capital  and  edited  the  paper, 
servation  for  conservation’s  sake  had  been  Mr.  Montgomery  was  enabled  to  start  a  wor- 
once  impetuously  abandoned,  and  a  gospel  thy  successor  on  the  same  premises,  and  with 
fearlessly  proclaimed,  undoubtedly  accordant  the  same  stock,  called  the  Iris.  This  was, 
in  many  of  its  teachings  with  right  and  rea-  for  those  limes,  a  daring  step,  and  before  he 
son,  the  friends  of  the  people,  eager  to  inau-  had  committed  any  offence,  he  found  himself 
gurate  a  new  era,  clamored  for  a  speedier  visited  by  a  punishment  directly  intended  for 
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another,  in  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  county 
advertisements,  merely  because  the  Iris  took 
the  place  vacated  by  the  Sheffield  Register. 
Years  passed  before  those  advertisements 
were  again  allowed  it.  Such  indeed  was  the 
reign  of  terror  at  home,  that  persons  well  dis- 
osed  to  serve  him  in  the  way  of  business, 
rought  their  orders  to  his  office  with  express 
injunctions  that  no  imprint  should  appear  at 
the  foot  of  the  bills,  &c ,  lest  they  should 
give  offence,  and  come  to  harm  for  having 
employed  an  obnoxious  press.  More  than 
this,  the  enemy’s  eye  was  upon  him,  malig¬ 
nantly  watching  the  first  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
secution.  Little  more  than  a  month  after  he 
had  become  connected  with  the  newspaper, 
his  name  alone  appearing  as  responsible,  a 
poor  ballad- singer  came  into  the  shop,  and 
requested  him  to  print  some  copies  of  a  song 
that,  he  had  learnt  from  a  compositor,  was 
“standing”  in  the  office.  Montgomery,  on 
inquiry,  found  that  there  really  was  a  song  in 
type,  which  remained  as  it  was  set  before  the 
stock  of  the  place  was  transferred  to  him  from 
Mr.  Gales.  From  compassion,  he  had  a 
number  of  copies  printed,  and  gave  them  to 
the  man  at  a  price  which  barely  covered  the 
expense.  The  song  had  been  written  two 
years  previously,  by  a  clergyman  in  Relfast, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
the  Bastile.  What  was  the  astonishment  of 
the  printer  to  find  himself,  two  months  after, 
charged  with  having  published  a  certain 
seditious  libel  re.specting  the  war  then  raging 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  town-constables,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  had  purchased  a  song  from  the  afore¬ 
said  ballad-monger,  and  on  reading  it,  a  sus¬ 
picion  arising  in  his  mind,  had  told  him  he 
would  be  a  wholesale  customer,  and  take 
both  himself  and  his  songs  into  custody. 
The  prisoner,  frightened,  immediately  told 
him  how  and  where  he  had  procured  them, 
but  notwithstanding,  he  was  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  and  condemned  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  where  he  was  detained  till  the 
West  Riding  Sessions,  in  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  when  it  was  thought  expedient  to  ar¬ 
rest  Montgomery  as  the  principal  in  the  affair. 
Bail  was  accepted,  and  in  January  of  the 
following  year  he  appeared  at  Doncaster,  to 
take  his  trial.  The  following  was  the  verse 
on  which  especial  emphasis  was  laid : 

Europe’s  fate  on  the  contest’s  decision  depends; 

Most  important  its  issue  will  be ; 

For  should  France  be  subdued,  Europe’s  liberty 
ends : 

If  she  triumphs,  the  world  will  be  free. 

Here  was  certainly  sufficient  to  excite  the  sus¬ 


picion  of  disloyalty,  if  the  words  were  consi¬ 
dered  apart  from  the  circumstances  and  time 
at  which  they  were  composed.  The  contest 
referred  to  was  alleged  to  be  the  war  then 
waging  between  Great  Britain  and  France; 
but  the  country  was  not  mentioned  in  the  stan¬ 
za,  or  through  the  poem,  and  the  facts  of 
the  case,  admitted  even  in  the  court,  showed 
clearly  that  originally  the  words  had  refer¬ 
ence  only  to  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  under  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  in  July,  1792,  for  the  purpose 
of  reinstating  the  dethroned  monarch.  The 
first  verdict  delivered  by  the  jury,  after  an 
hour’s  deliberation,  vas,"  Guilty  of  publish¬ 
ing."  This  verdict,  tantamount  to  an  acquit¬ 
tal,  they  were  directed  to  reconsider,  and  to 
deduce  the  malicious  intention,  not  from  the 
circumstances  attending  the  publication,  but 
from  the  words  of  the  song.  Another  hour’s 
deliberation  produced  the  general  verdict  of 
“  Guilty,”  and  Montgomery  was  then  sen¬ 
tenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment,  and  a 
fin^of  twenty  pounds. 

Among  the  consolations  of  his  confinement 
was  an  address  voted  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  Literature  at  Sheffield,  of  which  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  Mr.  John  Pye  Smith,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Dissenting  divine.  Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smith.  In  the  course  of  the  defence  it  was 
stated  that,  with  such  malignity  was  Mr. 
Montgomery  watched,  that  one  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  prosecution  “  had  declared  in 
a  public  company  that  he  read  the  Iris  six 
times  in  one  day  to  find  a  libel,  if  possible,  in 
it.”  It  was  not  till  1839  that  the  poet  had  a 
full  revelation  of  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  him.  He  then  dLcovered 
from  a  number  of  documents  that  were  placed 
in  his  hands,  that  it  was  a  state  prosecution, 
directed  by  the  Attorney-General  (afterwards 
Lord  Eldon)  and  Mr.  White,  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury  ;  and  that  it  was  undertaken  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  the  meetings  of 
associated  clubs  in  Sheffield,  and  so  to  “curb 
the  insolence”  which  had  resulted  from  some 
late  acquittals.  This  was,  indeed,  to  make  the 
innocent  pay  the  penalty  of  guilt. 

In  the  summer  of  1795,  Montgomery  be¬ 
came  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Iris. 
His  partner  was  tired  of  the  risks  to  which  all 
engaged  in  newspaper  controversy  were  then 
exposed,  and  proposed  that  he  should  take 
the  concern,  giving  as  security  for  p.syment  of 
the  purchase-money  (more  than  £1700)  a 
bond  payable  by  instalments.  This  proposal 
was  an  evidence  of  the  confidence  Montgom¬ 
ery  had  won  from  a  man  whq  had  known  him 
intimately  but  for  one  year ;  and  the  result 
showed  it  was  not  misplaced.  “From  the 
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first  moment  when  I  became  the  director  of 
a  public  journal,”  wrote  Montgomery,  more 
than  thirty  years  after,  “  I  took  my  own 
ground,  and  I  have  stood  upon  it  through 
many  years,  and  I  rest  by  it  this  day,  as  hav¬ 
ing  afforded  me  a  shelter  through  the  greater 
portion  of  my  life,  and  yet  offering  me  a  grave 
when  I  shall  no  longer  have  a  part  in  any 
thing  done  under  the  sun.  And  this  was  my 
ground — a  plain  determination,  come  wind  or 
sun,  come  fire  or  water,  to  do  what  was  right. 

I  lay  stress  upon  the  purpose,  not  on  the 
performance,  for  that  was  the  pole  -  star  to 
which  my  compass  was  pointed,  though  with 
considerable  ratintion  of  the  needle.” 

Scarcely  had  Montgomery  embarked  alone 
on  this  hazardous  enterprise  when  he  was 
again  called  upon  to  answer  for  another  of¬ 
fence.  A  riot  took  place  in  the  streets  of 
Sheffield,  in  the  course  of  which  two  men 
were  shot  by  the  military.  In  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings,  he  detailed  the  dreadful  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  columns  of  his  paper:  “A 
person,”  said  he,  “  who  shall  be  nameless, 
plunged  with  his  horse  amongst  the  unarmed, 
defenceless  people,  and  wounded  with  his 
sword,  men,  women,  and  children  promis¬ 
cuously.”  An  action  for  libel  was  imme- 
^  diately  instituted,  and  he  was  again  sen¬ 
tenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  thirty  pounds.  Of  the  injustice  of  these 
proceedings  there  is  ample  proof,  but  Mr. 
Montgomery  himself,  when  reviewing  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  late  in  life,  refused  to  reflect  on 
the  memory  of  his  prosecutor,  then  dead, 
from  whom,  too,  he  had  received  tokens  of 
kindness  that  made  his  forgiveness  of  the  past 
the  less  meritorious. 

Gladly  had  Montgomery,  when  he  escaped 
from  his  first  imprisonment,  hurried  at  once 
into  the  fields  on  which  he  had  long  so  wist¬ 
fully  gazed  from  the  window  of  his  apartment, 
and  there  enthusiastically  expatiated  in  his 
recovered  freedom,  now  turning  off  from  the 
path  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left,  with 
wanton  purpose,  as  if  to  reassure  himself 
that  he  could  then  walk  where  he  would. 
Not  less  glad  was  he  a  second  time  to  leave 
behind  the  walls  of  York  Castle,  but  he  had 
learnt  fresh  lessons  there,  and  the  period  of  his 
confinement  had  been  made  less  irksome  by 
the  opportunities  and  means  allowed  for  study 
and  amusement.  During  these  two  periods 
of  solitude  l^e  wrote  and  prepared  for  press 
a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitled  “  Prison 
Amusements,”  which  were  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished,  but  which,  so  discouraged  was  he, 
from  his  misfortunes  and  his  bodily  ailments, 
he  took  little  trouble  to  recommend. 


his  absence,  Mr.  Pye  Smith  edited  the  /n«, 
a  task  involving  much  labor  and  anxiety,  and 
such  as  none  but  a  true-hearted  man  and  faith- 
I  ful  friend  would  then  have  undertaken.  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Smith,  two  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  men  that  Sheffield  has  produced,  were 
often  found  in  company,  and  while  the  latter 
aided  his  associate  in  his  literary  pursuits, 
the  former  frequently  listened  to  the  young 
divine  as  he  preached  the  word  of  life  under 
the  open  sky,  or  in  some  rude  barn  or  cottage. 
How  gratifying  must  it  have  been  to  the  ami¬ 
able  poet  to  be  able  to  write  as  he  did  in 
1840  : — “All  the  persons  who  were  actively 
concerned  in  the  prosecution  against  me  in 
1704  and  1795  are  dead,  and  without  excep¬ 
tion  they  died  in  peace  with  me.  I  believe  I 
am  quite  correct  in  saying,  that  from  each  of 
them  distinctly,  in  the  sequel,  1  received  to¬ 
kens  of  good-will,  and  from  several  of  them 
substantial  proofs  of  kindness.  I  mention  not 
this  as  a  plea  in  extenuation  of  offences  for 
which  I  bore  the  penalty  of  the  law.  1  rest 
my  justification  now  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  no  other,  on  which  I  rested  my  justifi¬ 
cation  then.  I  mention  the  circumstances  to 
the  honor  of  the  deceased,  and  as  an  evidence 
that,  amidst  all  the  violence  of  that  distracted 
lime,  a  better  spirit  was  not  extinct,  but  finally 
prevmled,  and  by  its  healing  influence  did 
indeed  comfort  those  who  had  been  conscien¬ 
tious  sufferers.” 

There  was  little  to  admire,  as  yet,  in  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  character.  He  had  genius,  but  it 
was  visionary;  he  had  energy,  but  it  was 
impulsive.  The  love  of  fame  had  been  his 
principal  motive  ;  and  a  “  bubble  reputation” 
his  great  object.  He  had  suffered,  but  it  was 
rather  as  a  victim  of  party  spirit  than  as  a 
martyr  to  adopted  principles.  He  had  been 
most  unrighteously  punished  for  pretended 
offences,  but  those  offences  had  involved  no 
deliberate  or  conscientious  expression  of  opi¬ 
nion.  It  is  true  he  would  never  have  suffered, 
had  he  not  associated  with  liberal  politicians, 
but  the  position  he  occupied  was  rather  forced 
on  him  by  circumstances  than  accepted  from 
conviction.  In  remaining  in  England  he  act¬ 
ed  honorably  ;  in  publishing  the  Iris,  cour¬ 
ageously  ;  increasing  responsibilities  awoke 
stronger  moral  feelings,  and  with  them  came 
higher  purposes.  But  there  was  nothing  of 
heoism  or  nobility  of  soul  yet  evident ;  to  say 
there  was,  would  be  contradictory  to  his  own 
avowals.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative 
publicity  these  trials  conferred  upon  him,  and 
the  opportunity,  hazardous  it  might  be,  of 
becoming  a  leader  on  the  sifle  of  social  and 
political  progress,  it  was  as  a  poet  be  still 
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desired  to  shine.  It  would  be  unfair  to  inter¬ 
pret  bis  words  in  their  fullest  sense;  if  he 
wrote  for  popularity,  he  also  wrote  because 
poetry  dwelt  in  him  as  music  in  the  harp¬ 
string,  and  every  passing  gust  made  it  betray 
its  presence.  Among  his  earlier  published 
productions  were  short  poems  entitled  the 
“  Ocean,”  and  the  "  Loss  of  the  Locks but 
these,  in  common  with  every  other  attempt, 
failed  to  procure  him  general  applause.  “  Dis¬ 
heartened  at  length,”  said  he,  “  with  ill-suc¬ 
cess,  1  gave  myself  up  to  indolence  and  apathy, 
and  lost  seven  years  of  that  part  of  my  youth 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  most  active  and 
prohuble,  in  alternate  lisllessness  and  de¬ 
spondency,  using  no  further  exertion  in  my 
olhce  alTairs  than  was  necessary  to  keep  up 
my  credit  under  heavy  pecuniary  obligation, 
and  gradually,  though  slowly,  to  liquidate 
them.'' 

In  1803,  there  appeared  a  lyric  of  higher 
purpose  in  the  Iris,  which  attracted  consi¬ 
derable  attention.  What  prostituted  talent 
had  never  been  able  to  achieve  for  him,  be 
now  obtained  when  comparatively  indifferent. 
Encouraged,  he  continued  in  the  course  he 
had  begun  ;  one  lay  occasionally  followed  an¬ 
other  ;  friends  mentioned  bis  name  with  a  de-  | 
gree  of  pride  in  distant  circles ;  and  now  that 
he  had  devoted  himself  at  the  altar  of  truth 
and  purity, he  found  unexpected  honors  await¬ 
ing  him.  liis  motto  henceforth  was. 

Give  me  an  honest  fame,  or  give  me  none. 

But  his  political  troubles  were  not  yet  at  an 
end.  Another  prosecution  was  threatened  ; 
and  escaping  that,  he  was  soon  again  in  still 
more  imminent  peiil.  A  paragraph,  written 
in  1805,  with  unwonted  boldness,  on  the  sur¬ 
render  of  General  Mack’s  array,  brought  on 
him  the  anger  of  the  government ;  but  from 
some  unexplained  circumstances  he  succeeded 
in  averting  the  blow.  At  home  he  was  chiedy 
known  as  the  writer  of  the  weekly  summary 
in  the /m,  entitled  “Facts  and  Rumors;’’ 
it  was  not  till  1807  that  any  approach  was 
made  towards  the  insertion  of  leading  articles  ; 
and  then  and  for  long  after,  the  stiict  surveil¬ 
lance  maintained  over  the  paper  made  it  in¬ 
cumbent  to  use  cautiously  the  little  liberty 
left,  lest  all  should  be  withdrawn,  and  utter 
ruin  follow. 

Collecting  the  pieces  that  had  been  most 
favorably  received,  Montgomery  published 
his  first  volume  in  1806,  “The  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  and  other  Poems.”  Dr.  Aikin, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  others,  introduced  it  to 
the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis.  It  speed¬ 


ily  passed  through  two  editions,  and  a  third 
was  already  issued,  when  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review,”  fearful,  it  said,  of  what  additions 
such  an  example  might  cause  to  be  made  to 
“  the  great  sinking-fund  of  bad  taste,”  most 
cruelly  assailed  the  author.  It  pretended  to 
have  passed  by  the  previous  editions,  conceiv¬ 
ing  him  to  be  “  some  slender  youih  of  seven¬ 
teen,  intoxicated  with  weak  tea,”  and  induced 
“  to  commit  a  feeble  outrage  on  the  public,  of 
which  the  recollection  would  be  a  sufficient 
punishment.”  And  then,  in  a  strain  of  ridi¬ 
cule  and  saicasm,  it  seized  on  the  salient  faults 
of  this  first  performance,  and  quoting  largely, 
but  with  a  wicked  perversity  in  the  selection, 
to  sustain  its  authority,  it  barbed  sound  cri¬ 
ticism  with  a  really  venomous  wit.  In  three 
3'ears,  it  predicted,  that  the  name  of  the  poet, 
and  his  poems  too,  would  be  altogether  for¬ 
gotten.  But  the  reviewer  was  no  clairvoyant ; 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  utterance 
of  this  oracle,  a  fourth  impression  (1500 
copies)  was  issuing  from  the  same  press  as 
the  “  Edinburgh”  itself,  and  it  has  now  reach¬ 
ed  thirteen  editions. 

Byron,  not  long  after,  had  to  smart  under 
the  club  of  this  young  wanton  Hercules  ; 
and  when  he  leiurned  the  compliment  in  his 
“  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  a 
“  fellow-feeling”  made  him  treat  Montgomery 
with  a  degree  of  pity  and  respect,  and  in  a 
note  be  added,  “  Pi.'or  Montgomery,  though 
praised  by  every  English  reviewer,  has  been 
bitterly  reviled  by  the  ‘Edinburgh.’  After 
all,  the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  consi¬ 
derable  genius.  His  ‘Wanderer  of  Switerland’ 
is  worth  a  thousand  ‘  Lyrical  Ballads,’  and  at 
least  fifty  ‘  degraded  epics.’  ” 

Twenty-eight  years  after,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  very  favorable  articl*  on 
Montgomery’s  later  poems,  the  “  Edinburgh” 
itself  confessed  that  had  the  criticism  been 
then  to  be  written  fur  the  first  time,  it  would 
probably  be  characterized  by  a  milder  spirit; 
It  acknowledged  the  danger  of  literary  pre¬ 
dictions,  and  the  propriety  of  leaning  to  hope 
and  encouragement,  instead  of  indulging  in 
unmitigated  censure.  At  the  same  time  it 
withdrew  none  of  its  merely  critical  asser¬ 
tions.  It  is  quite  true  that,  divested  of  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  spoken,  these  were 
mainly  correct ;  undoubtedly  there  were  seri¬ 
ous  blemishes  in  the  ”  Wanderer,”  and  little 
promise  was  given  of  the  power  and  fertility 
afterwards  displayed ;  but,  nevertheless,  there 
were  traces  of  genius,  there  were  passages 
of  great  beauty,  there  was  a  love  of  nature 
and  an  ability  to  express  it,  a  pathos  deep¬ 
ening  into  melancholy,  a  fervor  breathing 
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through  the  simplicity  of  the  language,  and, 
above  all,  a  devotion  to  the  good,  the  noble, 
and  the  true,  that  to  ignore  was  an  injustice, 
and  that  more  than  compensated  for  occa¬ 
sional  weakness  of  verse,  or  poverty  and 
sentimentalism  in  thought.  If  some  of  the 
lyrics  were  feeble,  there  were  others  that 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  among 
the  most  popular  the  poet  produced.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  “  Common  Lot  ”  nor  the  “  Grave  ” 
will  bear  comparison  with  Campbell’s  sublime 
conception  of  the  “  Last  Man,”  but  the  truth 
they  embody  has  exalted  their  simplicity  into 
grandeur.  There  is  no  novel  ^sentiment  in 
the  following  stanzas,  yet  they  are  more  than 
terse  and  forceful : — 

Tlie  soul,  of  origin  divine, 

God’s  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay, 

In  heaven’s  eternal  sphere  shall  shine, 

A  star  of  day. 

The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 

A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 

The  soul,  immortal  as  its  Sire, 

Shall  never  die. 

The  “West  Indies,”  a  poem  in  four  parts, 
celebrating  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  came  next.  It  is  deficient  in  sustained 
interest,  but  exhibits  a  great  advance  in 
energy  and  skill.  There  are  passages  where 
the  verse  rolls  along,  an  admirable  reflection 
of  the  noble  thoughts  embosomed  in  it ;  and 
to  these,  probably,  it  owed  its  success,  as  a 
stream  often  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  rush 
of  a  cascade  that  breaks  the  monotony  of 
its  course.  The  concIu>ion  is  characteristic, 
and,  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
much  of  Montgomery’s  poetry  is  elevated, 
without  being  despoiled  of  its  originality,  by 
scriptural  allusions,  is  worthy  of  transcrip- 
tioiv 

,  / 

Father  of  mercies  !  speed  tire  promised  hour. 

Thy  kingdom  come  with  all-restoring  power; 
Peace,  virtue,  knowledge,  spread  from  pole  to 
pole. 

As  round  the  world  the  ocean-waters  roll ! 

Hope  waits  the  morning  of  celestial  light ; 

Time  plumes  his  wings  for  everlasting  flight ; 
Unchanging  seasons  have  their  march  begun, 
Millennial  years  are  hastening  to  the  sun ; 

Seen  througli  thick  clouds  by  Faith’s  transpierc¬ 
ing  eyes. 

The  new  creation  shines  in  purer  skies. 

All  hail !  the  age  of  crime  and  suflering  ends, 
The  reign  of  righteousness  from  heaven  descends ; 
Vengeance  for  ever  sheathes  the  afflicting  sword, 
Death  is  destroyed  and  Paradise  restored  ; 

Man,  rising  from  the  ruins  of  bis  fall. 

Is  one  with  God,  and  God  is  all  in  all ! 

In  1813  appeared  the  “  World  before  the 
Flood,”  a  much  more  elaborate  performance, 
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in  ten  short  cantos,  of  the  heroic  couplet.  In 
the  choice  of  his  theme,  the  author  imposed 
on  himself  a  most  difficult  task ;  he  had  to 
recall  a  remote  era,  to  people  it  with  fictitious 
forms,  and  over  a  narrative,  of  necessity 
deficient  in  human  interest,  to  throw  a  charm 
that  should  compensate  for  all  adventitious 
defects.  Milton  alone  had  winged  his  flight 
through  the  groves  of  Eden,  but  it  was  on 
the  same  pinion  that  bore  him  alike  up  to 
the  throne  of  heaven,  or  beneath  to  the  dark 
pavilion  of  Chaos.  There  is  less  power  than 
beauty  in  this  poem  of  Montgomery’s;  no¬ 
thing  to  command  the  admiration,  but  much 
that  wins  it ;  we  have  feminine  grace,  not 
robust  manliness.  The  story  relates  to  a 
supposed  invasion  of  Eden  by  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Cain,  and  concludes  with  their  ovv 
tlirow,  and  the  translation  of  Enoch.  The 
wilfulness  of  Javan,  the  loves  of  Zillah,  the 
faith  of  the  patriarchs,  the  pride  of  the 
giants,  and  the  danger,  but  final  deliver¬ 
ance,  of  the  righteous,  are  all  well  por¬ 
trayed.  The  dramatis  persona  are  deficient 
in  individuality  of  charncler,  but  there  are 
many  charming  descriptions  of  personal  con¬ 
duct,  as  well  as  circumstance  and  place. 
The  whole  poem  strikes  at  once  as  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  pure  and  gentle  spirit,  living 
amidst  lofty  sentiments,  and  daily  moved  by 
the  holiest  affections. 

While  Montgomery  was  thus  enlarging 
his  circle  of  admirers  abroad,  he  was  gradu¬ 
ally  gaining  “  golden  opinjons  ”  at  home. 
His  benevolent  di-position,  expanded  under 
Christian  influences,  induced  him  to  promote 
every  charitable  and  worthy  object  within 
bis  reach.  Other  and  nobler  aims  now  di¬ 
rected  his  steps  ;  be  bad  abandoned  the  but¬ 
terfly  chase  of  fame,  and  set  himself  to 
accomplish,  by  useful  deeds,  the  life-work 
designed  for  him.  There  was  not  an  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  neighborhood  for  intellectual, 
moral,  or  social  improvement,  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  superintendence  of  which  he  did  not 
take  a  part.  His  muse  was  often  made  to 
plead  for  the  sacred  cause  he  had  espoused. 
His  endeavors  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the 
cruel  practice  of  sweeping  chimneys  by 
means  of  climbing-boys,  were  supported  by 
a  succession  of  pieces,  the  “Climbing-Boy’s 
Soliloquies,”  published  in  conjunction  with 
other  appeals  by  different  gentlemen. 
Against  state  lotteries  he  waged  incessant 
war,  and  his  “  Thoughts  on  Wheels”  were 
intended  to  assist  in  their  destruction.  The 
course  he  pursued  with  reference  to  them 
affords  an  instance  of  bis  disinterestedness. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  the  agent  of  a 
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lottery  office,  and  as  on  one  occasion  he 
happened  to  sell  a  ticket  which  became  en¬ 
titled  to  the  sixteenth  of  a  £20,000  prize, 
his  was  reckoned  a  lucky  office,  and  he  had 
a  large  trade.  Besides  this,  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  lottery  offices  afforded  to  the 
newspapers  at  that  time  a  great  part  of  their 
income.  He,  however,  became  so  impressed 
with  the  immorality  of  the  system,  that  he 
renounced  it  with  all  its  gains,  and  thence¬ 
forth  lost  no  opportunity*  of  denouncing  it. 

“  Greenland  ’  was  his  next  poem.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  1810,  but  comprises  a  part  only 
of  the  author’s  original  plan.  It  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  Moravian  Church,  its  revival  in 
the  18ih  century,  and  the  origin  of  the  mis¬ 
sions  by  that  people  to  Greenland  in  1733, 

To  break,  through  barriers  of  eternal  ice, 

A  vista  to  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

Greater  variety  and  vigor  are  found  in  it 
than  in  any  preceding  effort.  There  is  much 
taste  displayed  in  the  selection  of  materials, 
and  powCr  in  their  combination.  Some  of  the 
discriptions  of  Polar  scenery  are  really  m  ig- 
nificent,  and  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Montgomery’s 
works.  The  only  other  long  poem  he  com¬ 
posed  was  the  Pelican  Island,”  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  Captain  Flinders’s  “  Voyage 
to  Terra  Australis,”  describing  the  existence 
of  the  ancient  haunts  of  the  pelican  in  the 
small  islands  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland. 
It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  the  style  in 
general  is  reflective  or  descriptive.  There  can 
be  little  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  this  to  be 
Montgomery’s  chef  d'auvre,  as  exhibiting 
most  poetic  genius.  A  being  is  supposed  to 
have  sprung  into  existence,  when 

Sky,  sun,  sea  were  all  the  universe, 

and,  perfectly  sentient  in  its  solitude,  to  have 
observed  the  variuus  changes  of  external 
nature.  “  The  years  were  moments  in  their 
flight,”  as  he  marked  “time,  life,  death,  the 
world’s  great  actors.”  He  watches  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  coral  insects,  till  he  sees  an 
island  rear  its  ridge  above  the  ocean-foam. 
Soil  and  seeds  are  wafted  to  it,  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  crowns  it  with  beauty.  Then  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  desolation  are  described ;  and  when 
the  tempest  is  satiated,  the  renewed  luxu¬ 
riance  that  covers  the  now-created  hill  and 
plain.  Two  pelicans  settle  there,  and  a  col¬ 
ony  of  birds  soon  fills  the  land.  A  patri¬ 
archal  man  and  a  sweet  innocent  child  are 
introduced  towards  the  end,  and  thus  scope 
is  obtained  for  almost  every  variety  of  pic¬ 
ture  or  reflection. 


- Each  new  image  sprang  a  new  idea. 

The  germ  of  thoughts  to  come  that  could  not  die  ; 

and  this  interest  of  a  spirit  “  all  eye,  ear, 
thought,”  is  the  link  that  connects  the  whole. 
The  conception  is  bold,  and  the  exeent’on 
distinguished  by  consistency  and  freedom, 
although  occasionally  minute  delineations  of 
natural  phenomena  almost  destroy  the  sense 
of  passionate  realization  essential  to  poetry. 

If  an  enduring  fame  is  to  be  the  legitimate 
test  of  all  high  excellence,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Montgomery’s  longer  poems  will 
abide  the  issue.  In  America  they  are  still 
extensively  prized  :  but  in  England  they  ap- 
|ft*ar  already  to  have  passed  the  height  of 
their  popularity.  This  may  in  part  result 
from  his  selection  of  subjects ;  their  want 
of  general  and  sustained  interest  would  in¬ 
duce  many  to  lay  them  aside,  and  the  religious 
character  of  their  treatment  cause  others  to 
shun  them  altogether.  There  are  passages 
in  various  styles,  for  poetical  fancy,  vigor,  and 
melody  of  numbers,  that  would  not  have  dis¬ 
graced  any  of  our  most  distinguished  poets ; 
but  while  assigning  to  Montgomery  a  high 
position,  it  would  be  extravagance  to  claim 
for  him  the  highest.  Cowper,  for  instance, 
who  in  many  incidentals  of  circumstance  and 
character  resembled  him,  was  essentially 
different  in  the  characteristics  of  his  genius, 
and  not  less  different  is  the  basis  on  which 
his  fame  now  rests.  The  religious  element 
pervaded  all  his  writings,  as  it  did  Mont¬ 
gomery’s,  reflning  and  sublimating;  but  it  has 
not,  in  the  same  degree,  excluded  his  longer 
poems  from  popular  favor ;  and  this  cannot 
be  fully  accounted  for  without  admitting  that 
they  contain  more  genuine  poetry.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  genius,  we  believe,  was  essentially 
lyrical ;  all  his  productions  bear  the  impress 
of  his  own  emotions ;  but  iii  those  shorter 
pieces  which,  throughout  his  career,  he  was 
continually  composing,  he  gave  the  most 
forceful  expression  to  his  pure  and  lofty  sen¬ 
timents.  Many  of  his  lyrics  have  been,  and 
will  long  be,  echoed  by  thousands  of  sympa¬ 
thizing  hearts.  Their  graceful  imagery,  their 
earnest  aim,  their  musical  language,  combine 
to  charm.  Hackneyed  themes  and  common 
thoughts  are  all  fused  by  the  glow  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  become  molten  gold.  He  will  take 
a  flower,  withered  in  its  passage  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  planted  by  his  Helicon,  it  soon  as¬ 
sumes  a  new  beauty.  Numberless  examples 
of  this  assimilative  power  might  be  gathered 
from  his  works.  \Ve  may  quote  the  opening 
stanza  of  one  well-known  poem : 
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The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 
Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest ; 

And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing. 

Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest. 

Tn  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 

What  honor  hath  humility. 

Rightly  did  Ebenezer  Elliott  style  bis  fellow- 
townsman  “  tlie  Moore  of  solemn  themes.” 
There  is  no  English  poet  exhibiting  so  many  of 
the  excellences  peculiar  to  this  species  of  com¬ 
position.  With  pardonable  pride  might  be 
speak  of  the  success  which  crowned  his  labors 
as  an  author.  “  Not  indeed,”  said  he,  "  with 
fame  and  fortune  as  these  were  lavished  on 
my  greater  contemporaries,  in  comparison 
with  whose  magnihcent  possessions  on  the 
British  Parnassus  my  small  plot  of  ground  is 
no  more  than  Naboth’s  vineyard  to  Ahab’s 
kingdom  ;  but  it  is  my  own  ;  it  is  no  copy- 
hold  ;  I  borrowed  It,  I  leased  it,  from  none. 
Every  foot  of  it  I  enclosed  from  the  common 
myself,  and  1  can  say  that  not  an  inch  which 
I  had  once  gained  have  I  ever  lost.”  Perhaps 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  Montgomery’s 
poetry  is  j9urtty;  his  taste,  which  is  not  limited  | 
in  its  range,  is  always  pure,  and  bis  imagery 
and  language  are  only  a  becoming  garb  for 
holy  sentiments.  He 

Ne’er  forgot 

How  poor  are  fancy’s  blooms  to  thoughtful  fruits  ; 
That  gold  and  silver  morniugs,  though  more 
bright 

Than  soft,  blue  days,  are  scarcely  half  their 
wortli. 

But  it  is  time  we  return  to  the  events, 
“  few  and  far  between,”  that  diversified  the 
poet’s  life.  In  1825  he  retired  from  the  in¬ 
vidious  station  of  newspaper  editor — having 
for  more  than  thirty-one  years  borne  his  part 
in  the  burden  and  beat  of  the  day.  It  was 
only  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  probably  to 
physical  causes  and  to  the  terrorism  under 
which  he  was  long  restrained,  he  had  become 
almost  a  neutral  in  politics,  when  men  of  his 
worth  and  judgment  were  needed  by  the 
times.  All  parties  united  in  a  dinner  to  do 
him  honor,  at  which,  on  reviewing  his  career, 
he  made  those  statements  already  referred  to. 
In  1830  and  1831,  he  was  selected  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
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on  Poetry  and  General  Literature.  These 
he  prepared  for  the  press,  and  afterwards 
published.  Of  his  other  prose  works,  the 
chief  appeared  anonymously,  and  was  entitled 
“Prose  by  a  Poet.”  In  1835,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
during  his  first  Premiership,  conferred  on 
him  a  pension  of  £150  per  annum ;  and  the 
same  year  he  received  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  an  invitation  to  accept  the  chair  of 
Rhetr>ric.  About  the  same  period  he  also 
removed  to  his  re>i<)ence  at  the  Mount,  one  of 
the  loveliest  localities  about  Sheffield,  and  a 
great  contmst  to  the  dingy  piemises  on  which 
he  had  so  long  resided,  and  where  he  had 
written  his  most  beautiful  descriptions,  as  if 
to  illustrate  the  independence  and  creative 
faculties  of  mind.  Here  his  days  drew  calm¬ 
ly  to  a  clo^e  —  the  poet,  the  man,  and  the 
Christian  uniting  to  form  a  character  more 
eviable  even  for  its  excellence  than  its  fame. 
The  benevolent  heart,  the  refined  mind,  the 
active  hand,  were  to  the  last»eogaged  in 
every  good  and  philanthropic  cause.  He 
who,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  had  met  week¬ 
ly  with  his  fiiends  to  talk  over  plans  of  per¬ 
sonal  usefulness,  when  the  hoary  head  was 
a  crown  of  glory,  and  “the  keepers  of  the 
house”  began  to  tremble,  was  still  foremost 
in  his  efforts  to  bless  the  needy  or  woeworn. 
Beautiful  was  the  autumnal  eve  of  that  long 
life,  as  the  sun  threw  its  softened  splendor 
over  the  nodding  and  abundant  harvest, 
j  Almost  unexpectedly  at  last,  life  “lapsed 
into  immortality.”  On  the  30th  of  April, 
1854,  the  poet  died.  The  day  previously  he 
had  been  out  as  usually  ;  in  the  night  he  be¬ 
came  unwell,  and  in  the  ufteinoon  of  the 
next  day,  the  Sabbath,  he  entered  “  the  rest 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.” 

“The  secret  of  my  moderate  success,” 
once  said  Montgomery,  “  I  consider  to  be  the 
right  direction  of  my  abilities  to  right  objects.” 
In  those  words  he  told  the  moral  of  his  his¬ 
tory.  He  has  experienced  the  “  common 
lot,”  but  it  shall  be  long  ere  no  other  trace 
remains  of  him  than  that  “  there  lived  a  man.” 

Montgomery  !  true,  the  common  lot 
Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe’s  wave  ; 

Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot. 

Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave. 
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Prom  the  London  New*. 

PLAGIARISM:  ESPECIALLY  THAT  OF  COLERIDGE. 


Bvbry  great  poet  has  atone  time  or  another 
been  accused  of  being  a  great  thief.  The  old 
Greek  mythology,  which  concealed  an  over¬ 
flowing  wisdom  in  its  poetic  fables,  and  in  the 
passions  and  adventures  of  its  gods  and  god¬ 
desses — things  merely  fanciful  or  grotesque 
to  the  vulgar,  but  full  of  deep  meaning  for 
the  inner  circle  of  souls — preflgured  the  idea 
of  plagiarism  by  representing  Hermes  as  the 
Inventor  of  the  Lyre  and  the  God  of  Thieves. 
It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  most  cases, 
when  a  charge  of  plagiarism  has  been  6xed 
upon  a  great  author,  the  proof  has  been  easy. 
But  what  does  it  signify  ?  The  mighty  mas¬ 
ters  of  song  are  none  the  less  mighty  for  an 
occasional  peccadillo  of  this  kind.  Perfect 
originality  is  impossible,  unless  it  be  the 
originality  of  the  maniac.  Every  writer  is  of 
necessity  indebted  to  his  contemporaries  and 
his  predecessors.  He  lives  in  the  great  ocean 
of  human  thought,  and  could  not  think  if 
there  had  not  been  no  thinkers  before  him. 
If  Shakspere  had  been  left  in  his  childhood 
on  a  desert  island,  and  had  remained  there 
all  his  life,  he  might  have  been  an  Orson  or  a 
Robison  Crusoe,  but  he  never  could  have 
written  or  evtn  imagined  his  immortal  plays. 
If  there  had  been  no  mathematics  before  the 
days  of  Newton,  he  would  never  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  is  only 
when  an  inferior  author  takes  the  thoughts 
and  the  ipsissima  verba  of  great  writers,  and 
passes  off  the  plunder  as  his  own  property, 
that  the  charge  of  plagiarism  is  worth  enter¬ 
taining.  Sensible  men  attach  but  little  im¬ 
portance  to  it  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
genius  enough  of  their  own  to  entitle  them  to 
stand  in  the  first  rank,  and  who  would 
remain  immeasurably  rich  without  the  mis¬ 
appropriation  of  other  people’s  ideas.  He 
who  purloins  a  pennyworth  of  literary  old 
iron,  and  converts  it,  in  the  furnace  of  his 
mind,  to  finely  tempered  steely  worth  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  times  the  amount,  is  not  to  be 
condemned  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  to 
be  lauded.  The  charge  of  plagiarism  falls  to 
the  ground  in  such  cases,  and  is  of  no  ac¬ 
count.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  plagiarism  which  is  quite 
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involuntary  and  unconscious.  The  echo  of 
another  man’s  wisdom  or  wit  may  remain  in 
the  mind  long  after  all  remembrance  has* 
been  lost  of  the  source  whence  it  was  derived. 
Besides,  as  Coleridge  remarked^  “  There  are 
such  things  as  fountains  in  the  world  and  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  every  stre  tm  which 
is  seen  flowing  “  comes  from  a  perforation 
made  in  another  man's  tank.”  U pun  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  plagiarism,  we  borrow  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  the  Autobiographic  Sketches 
of  Thos.  de  Quincey,  recently  published,  the 
following  interesting  anecdotes  in  connection 
with  Coleridge.  We  will  not  let  the  occa¬ 
sion  pass  without  a  word  or  two  in  commen¬ 
dation  of  this  admirable  book.  It  forms  the 
history  of  a  human  mind,  and  that  mind  one 
of  a  high  order.  For  humor,  for  learning, 
for  pathos,  and  for  command  of  language,  we 
know  of  no  work  in  modern  times  that  ex¬ 
cels  it.  De  Quincey  had  long  been  anxious  to 
see  Coleridge,  and  the  conversation  which  he 
narrates  arose  out  of  a  visit  made  in  1805  to 
a  Mr.  Poole,  who  he  expected  would  be  able 
to  introduce  him  to  the  poet : 

The  flrA  morning  of  my  visit,  Mr.  Poole 
was  so  kind  as  to  propose,  knowing  my  ad¬ 
miration  of  Wordsworth,  that  we  should  ride 
over  to  Alfoxton,  a  place  of  singular  interest 
to  myself,  as  having  been  occupied  in  his  un¬ 
married  days  by  that  poet  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  its  present  youthful 
proprietor.  At  this  delightful  sp  )t,  the  an¬ 
cient  residence  of  an  ancient  English  family, 
and  surrounded  by  those  ferny  Quantock  hills 
which  are  so  beautifully  glanced  at  in  the 
poem  of  “  Ruth,”  Wordsworth,  accompanied 
by  his  sister,  had  passed  a  gojd  deal  of 
the  interval  between  leaving  the  university 
(Cambridge)  and  the  period  of  bis  final  set¬ 
tlement  amongst  his  native  lakes  of  West¬ 
moreland  :  some  allowance,  however,  must 
be  made  —  but  how  much,  I  do  not  accu¬ 
rately  know  —  for  a  long  residence  in  France, 
for  a  short  one  in  North  Germany,  for  an  in¬ 
termitting  one  in  London,  and  for  a  regular 
domestication  with  bis  sister,  at  Race  Down, 
in  Dorsetshire. 
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Returning  Ute  from  this  interesting  survey, 
we  found  ourselves  without  company  at  din¬ 
ner  ;  and,  being  thus  seated,  Mr.  Poole  pro- 

r>unded  the  following  .question  to  me,  which 
mention,  becsu»e  it  furni<hed  me  with  the 
first  hint  of  a  singular  infirmity  besetting 
Coleridge’s  mind  ;  “  Pray,  ray  young  friend, 
did  you  ever  form  any  opinion  or  conjecture 
of  others,  upon  that  most  revolting  dogma  of 
Pythagoras  about  beans?  You  know  what  I 
mean  ;  that  monstrous  doctrine  in  which  he 
asserts  that  ‘a  man  might  as  well,  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  thing,  eat  his  own  grand¬ 
mother  as  meddle  with  beans.’  ” 

‘  Yes,”  Ij-eplied,  “the  line  is,  I  believe,  in 
Abe  Golden  Verses.  I  remember  it  well  ” 

P.  "True.  Now  our  dear, excellent  friend 
Coleridge,  than  whom  God  never  made  a  crea¬ 
ture  more  divinely  endowed,  yet,  strange  it 
is  to  say,  sometimes  steals  from  other  people, 
just  as  you  or  I  might  do — I  beg  your  pardon, 
just  as  a  poor  creature  like  myself  might  do, 
that  sometimes  have  not  wherewithal  to  make 
a  figure  from  my  own  exchequer  ;  and  the 
other  day,  at  a  dinner  party,  this  question 
arising  about  Pythagoras  and  his  beans,  Cole- 
ridge  gave  us  an  interpretation  which,  from 
his  manner,  I  suspect  not  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginal.  Think,  therefore,  if  you  have  any¬ 
where  read  a  plausible  solution.” 

"  1  have ;  and  it  was  in  a  German  author. 
This  German,  understand,  is  a  poor  stick  of 
a  man,  not  to  be  named  on  the  same  day 
with  Coleridge  ;  so  that,  if  Coleridge  should 
appear  to  have  robbed  him,  be  assured  that 
he  has  done  the  scamp  too  much  honor.” 

P.  "  Well,  what  says  the  German?” 

"  Why,  you  know  the  use  made  in  Greece 
of  beans,  in  voting  and  balloting?  Well, 
the  German  says,  that  Pythagoras  speaks 
symbolically  ;  me;«ning  that  electioneering,  or 
more  generally  all  interference  with  political 
intrigues,  is  fatal  to  a  philosopher’s  pursuits, 
and  their  appropriate  serenity.  Therefore, 
says  he,  follower  of  mine,  abstain  from  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  as  you  would  from  parricide.” 

P.  “  Well,  then,  Coleridge  has  done  the 
scamp  too  much  honor  ;  for,  by  Jove!  that 
is  the  very  explanation  he  gave  us !” 

Here  was  a  trait  of  Coleridge’s  miad,  to  be 
first  made  known  to  me  by  his  best  friend ; 
and  first  published  to  the  world  by  me,  the 
foremost  of  his  admirers  !  But  both  of  us  had 
sufficient  reasons.  Mr.  Poole  knew  that,  stum¬ 
bled  on  by  accident,  such  a  discovery  would 
be  likely  to  impress  upon  a  man,  as  yet  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Coleridge,  a  most  injurious 
jpalousy  with  regard  to  all  he  might  write ; 
whereas,  frankly  avowed  by  one  who  knew 
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him  best,  the  fact  was  disarmed  of  its  sting ; 
since  it  thus  became  evident  that  when  the 
case  had  been  best  known  and  most  invea- 
tigateJ,  it  had  not  operated  to  his  serious  dis¬ 
advantage.  On  the  same  argument — to  fore¬ 
stall  other  discoverers  who  would  make  a 
more  unfriendly  use  of  the  discovery,  and 
also  as  matters  of  literary  curiosity — 1  shall 
here  point  out  a  few  others  of  Coleridge’s 
unacknowledged  obligations,  noticed  by  my¬ 
self,  in  a  very  wide  course  of  reading.* 

1.  The  Hymn  to  Chamouni  is  an  expansion 

of  a  short  poem  in  stanzas  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  by  Frederica  Brun,  a  female  poet  of  Ger¬ 
many,  previously  known  to  the  world  under 
the  maiden  name  of  Munter.  The  mere 
framework  of  the  poem  is  exactly  the  same — 
an  appeal  to  the  most  imprc'^sive  features  of 
the  regal  mountain,  (Mont  Blanc,)  adjuring 
them  to  proclaim  their  author ;  the  torrent, 
for  instance,  is  required  to  say  by  whom  it 
had  been  arrested  in  its  headlong  raving,  and 
stiffened,  as  by  the  petrific  touch  of  Death, 
into  everlasting  pillars  of  ice  ;  and  the  answer 
to  these  impassioned  apostrophes  is  made  by 
the  same  choral  burst  of  rapture.  In  mere 
logic,  therefore,  and  even  as  to  the  choice  of 
circumstances,  Coleridge's  poem  is  a  trans¬ 
lation.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  judicious  am¬ 
plification  of  some  topics,  and  by  its  far  deep¬ 
er  tone  of  lyrical  enthusiasm,  the  dry  bones 
of  the  German  outline  have  been  awakened 
by  Coleridge  into  the  fulness  of  life.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  paraphrase,  but  a  recast  of 
the  original.  And  how  was  this  calculated, 
if  frankly  avowed,  to  do  Coleridge  any  injury 
with  the  judicious  ?  * 

2.  A  more  singular  case  of  Coleridge’s  in¬ 
firmity  is  this:— In  a  very  noble  passage  of 
"  France,”  a  fine  expression  or  two  occur  from 
"  Samson  Agonistes.”  Now  to  take  a  phrase 


*  Id  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  Mr.  De 
Quincej  eays :  "The  sointion  of  the  Pythagorean 
dark  saying  about  beans  (ooncerning  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  which  by  Coleridge  such  varied  opinions 
have  been  pronounced)  does  not  need  to  be  sought 
in  German  editions  of  Pythagoras,  nor  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  acadeniio  tuition  :  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Plutarch.  An  hour  or  two  after  I  had  aent  off  hia 
final  note  to  the  preae,  (distant,  unfortunately,  seven 
miles,  and  accessible  only  by  a  dueontinuou*,  or 
zig  zag  line  of  communication,)  I  remembered,  from 
a  fooh-uote  on.  Jeremy  Taylor's  ‘Holy  Living,’ 
the  following  reference  to  Plutarch,  which  the 
Bishop  haa  ^osen  (against  bia  usual  practice)  to 
give  in  Latin  rather  than  in  Greek  :  'Fain*  abthnt,' 
dixit  Pythagonw,  ‘  olim  inim  magistratus  per  suffra- 
gia  fabis  lata  creabantur.  {'AMain  from  6eant,’ 
■aid  Pythagoras^  *  for  in  former  times  magisterial 
offices  were  created  through  suffrages  conveyed  by 

beans.  ”0 
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or  an  inspiritinj;  line  from  the  threat  fathers  of 
po«‘tr7,  even  though  no  marks  of  quotation 
should  be  added,  carries  with  it  no  charge  of 
plagiarism.  Milton  is  justly  presumed  to  be 
as  familiar  to  the  ear  as  nature  to  the  eye ; 
and  to  steal  from  him  as  impossible  to  appro¬ 
priate  or  sequester  to  a  private  use  some 
“  bright  particular  star.”  And  there  is  a  g<M)d 
reason  for  rejecting  the  typographical  marks 
of  quotation — they  bi  eak  the  continuity  of  the 
passion,  by  reminding  the  reader  of  a  printed 
book ;  on  which  account  Milton  himself  (to 
give  an  instance)  has  not  marked  the  sublime 
words  **  tormented  all  the  air”  as  borrowed  ; 
nor  has  Wordsworth,  in  applying  to  an  un¬ 
principled  woman  of  commanding  beauty  the 
memorable  expression,  '*a  weed  of  glorious 
feature,”  thought  it  necessary  to  acknowledge 
it  as  originally  IJ^longing  to  Si>^naer.  Some 
dozens  of  similar  cases  might  be  adduced 
from  Milton.  But  Coleridge,  when  saying  of 
republican  France  that, 

Insupportably  advancing. 

Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp, 

not  satisBed  with  omitting  the  marks  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  thought  6t  positively  to  deny 
that  he  was  indebted  to  Mdton.  Yet  who 
could  forget  the  semi-chorus  in  the  “Samson,” 
when  the  bold  “Ascal  mite”  is  described  as 
having  fled  from  his  “  lion  ramp  ?”  Or  who,  ! 
that  was  not  in  this  point  liable  to  some  hnllu- 
cinalion  of  judgment,  would  have  ventured  in 
a  public  cliallenge  (for  virtually  it  was  that) 
to  produce  from  the  "  Samson”  words  so  im- 
pos^ible  to  be  overlooked  as  those  of  “  insup¬ 
portably  advancing  the  foot  ?”  The  re-ult 
was,  that  one  of  the  critical  journals  placed 
the  two  passages  in  juxtapo.rition,  and  left  the 
reader  to  his  own  concluMon  with  regard  to 
the  poet’s  veracity.  But  in  this  instance  it 
was  common  sense  rather  than  veracity  which 
the  facts  impeach. 

3.  In  the  year  1810  I  happened  to  be  amu¬ 
sing  myself  by  reading  in  their  chronological 
order  the  great  classical  circumnavigation  of 
the  earth  ;  and,  coming  to  Shelvocke,  1  met 
with  a  passage  to  this  eflFect :  that  Hatley, 
his  secirnd  captain,  (t.  e.,  lieutenant,)  being  a 
melancholy,  man,  was  possessed  by  a  fancy 
*  that  some  long  season  of  foul  weather  in  the 
solitary  sea  which  they  wer^hen  iraver?ing, 
was  due  to  an  albatross  which  had  steadily 
pursued  the  ship ;  upon  which  he  shot  the 
bird,  but  without  mending  their  condition. 
There  at  once  1  saw  the  germ  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  ;  and  I  put  the  question  to  Coleridge 
acordingly.  Could  it  have  been  imagined  that 
he  would  see  cause  utterly  to  disown  so  slight 


an  obligation  to  Shelvocke  ?  Wordsworth,  a 
man  of  stern  veracity,  on  hearing  of  this,  pro¬ 
fessed  his  inability  to  understand  Coleridge’s 
meaning  ;  the  fact  being  notorious,  as  he  told 
me,  th  tt  Coleridge  had  derived  from  the  vvfj 
passage  I  had  cited  the  original  hint  of  the 
action  of  the  poem  ;  though  it  is  very  possible, 
from  something  which  Coleridge  said  on  ano¬ 
ther  occasion,  that,  before  meeting  a  fable  in 
which  to  embody  his  ideas,  ho  had  meditated 
a  poem  on  delirium  confounding  its  own 
dream-scenery  with  external  things,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  imagery  of  high  latitudes. 

4.  All  these  cases  amount  to  nothing  at  all 
as  cases  of  plagiarism,  and  for  this  reason  ex¬ 
pose  the  more  conspicuously  that  obliquity  of 
feeling  which  seeks  to  decline  the  very  slight 
acknowledgments  required.  But  now  I  come 
to  a  case  of  real  and  palpable  plagiarism ;  yet 
that,  too,  of  a  nature  to  be  quite  unaccount¬ 
able  in  a  man  of  Coleridge’s  attainments.  It 
is  not  very  likely  that  this  particular  case 
will  t.oon  be  detected  ;  but  others  will.  Yet, 
who  knows?  Eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years  hence,  some  reviewer  may  arise,  who, 
having  read  the  **  Biographia  Lileraria”  of 
Coleridge,  will  after waids  read  the  philoso¬ 
phical  works  of  Schelling,  the  great  Bavarian 
professor;  and  he  will  then  make  a  singular 
discovery.  In  the  “  Biograph  a  LiUriria”  oc¬ 
curs  a  dissertation  on  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  the  ease  and  the  eoffitatie,  that  i.s,  of  the 
objective  and  the  subjective  ;  and  an  attempt 
is  made,  by  inverting  the  postulates  from 
which  the  argument  starts,  to  show  how  each 
might  arise,  as  a  product  by  an  intelligible 
genesis,  from  the  other.  It  is  a  subject  which, 
since  the  time  of  Fichte,  has  much  occupied 
the  German  metaphysicians  ;  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  tf  essays  have  been  written  on  it,  or 
indirectly  so,  of  which  many  hundreds  have 
been  read  by  many  tens  of  persons.  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  essay,  in  particular,  is  prefaced  by  a 
few  words,  in  which,  aware  of  his  coincidence 
with  Schelling,  he  declares  his  willingness  to 
acknowledge  himself  indebted  to  so  great  a 
man,  in  any  case  where  the  truth  will  allow 
him  to  do  so ;  but  in  this  particular  case 
inAisting  on  the  impossibility  that  he  could 
have  borrowed  arguments  which  he  had  first 
seen  some  years  after  he  had  thought  out 
the  whole  hypothesis  propria  marte.  After 
this,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  find 
that  the  entire  essay,  from  the  first  word  to 
the  hist,  is  a  verbatim  translation  from  Schel¬ 
ling,  with  no  attempt  in  a  single  instance  to 
appropriate  the  paper  by  developing  the  ar¬ 
guments,  or  by  diversifying  the  illustrations  ! 
Some  other  obligations  to  Schelling,  of  a 
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dighler  kind,  I  hare  met  with  in  the Biogra- 
phia  Literaria/’  but  this  was  a  barefaced  pla¬ 
giarism,  which  could  in  prudence  have  been 
naked  only  by  relying  too  much  upon  the 
■light  knowledge  of  German  literature  in  this 
country,  and  especially  of  that  section  of  the 
German  literature.  Had,  then,  Coleridge  any 
need  to  borrow  from  Schelling  ?  Did  he  bor¬ 
row  in /ormd  pau/>m‘«  Not  at  all:  there 
lay  the  wonder.  He  spun  daily,  and  at  all 
hours,  for  mere  amusement  of  his  own  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  from  the  loom  of  his  own  ma¬ 
gical  brain,  theories  more  gorgeous  by  far, 
and  supported  by  a  pomp  and  luxury  of  im¬ 
ages,  such  as  Schelling,  nor  any  German  that 
ever  breathed — not  John  Paul — could  have 
emulated  in  his  dreams.  With  the  riches  of 
El  Dorado  lying  about  him,  he  would  con¬ 
descend  to  6lch  a  handful  of  gold  from  any 
man  whose  purse  he  fancied,  and,  in  fact,  re¬ 
produced  in  a  new  form,  applying  itself  to 
intellectual  wealth,  that  maniacal  propensity 
which  is  sometimes  well  known  to  attack 
enormous  proprietors  and  millionaires  for  acts 
of  petty  larceny.  The  last  Duke  of  A.  could 
not  abstain  from  exercising  his  furtive  mania 
upon  articles  so  humble  as  silver  spoons;  and 
it  was  the  nightly  care  of  a  pious  daughter, 
watching  over  the  aberrations  of  her  father, 
to  have  his  pockets  searched  by  a  con&dential 
valet,  and  the  claimants  of  the  purloined 
articles  traced  out; 

Many  cases  have  crossed  me  in  life  of 
people,  otherwise  not  wantinsr  in  principle, 
who  had  habits,  or  at  least  hankerings,  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  the  phrenologists,  I  believe, 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  case,  its  signs, 
its  progress,  and  its  history.  Dismissing, 
however,  this  subject — which  I  have  at  all 
noticed  only  that  I  might  anticipate,  and  . 
(in  old  English)  that  I  might  2trevent,  the  | 
UDcandid  interpreter  of  its  meaning — I  will  j 
saert,  finally,  that,  after  having  read  for ' 


thirty  years  in  the  same  track  as  Coleridge — 
that  track  in  which  few  of  any  age  will  ever 
follow  us — such  as  German  metaphysicians, 
Latin  schoolmen,  thaumaturgic  Platonists, 
religious  mystics — and  having  thus  discoveied 
a  large  variety  of  trivial  thefts,  I  do,  never¬ 
theless,  most  heartily  believe  him  to  have 
been  as  entirely  original  in  all  his  capital 
pretensions  as  any  one  man  that  has  ever 
existed — as  Archimedes,  in  ancient  days,  or 
as  Shtikspeare,  in  modern.  Did  the  reader 
ever  see  Milton’s  account  of  the  rubbish  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers?  or 
did  he  ever  read  a  statement  of  the  monstrous 
chaos  with  which  an  African  Obeahman 
stuffs  his  enchanted  scarecrows  ?  or,  to  take 
a  more  common  illustration,  did  he  ever 
amuse  himself  by  searching  the  pockets  of 
a  child — three  years  old^  suppose — when 
buried  in  slumber  after  a  long  summer’s  day 
out-of-doors  activity  ?  I  have  done  this,  and, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  child’s  mother, 
have  analyzed  the  contents,  and  drawn  up  a 
formal  register  of  the  whole.  Philosophy  is 
puzzled — conjecture  and  hypothesis  are  con¬ 
founded  in  the  attempts  to  explain  the  law  of 
selection  which  can  have  presided  in  the 
child’s  labors.  Stones,  remarkable  only  for 
weight,  old  rusty  hinges,  nails,  crooked  skew¬ 
ers,  (stolen  when  the  cook  had  turned  her 
back,)  rags,  broken  glass,  tea-cups  having  the 
bottom  knocked  out,  and  loads  of  similar 
jewels  were  the  prevailing  articles  in  this 
procis  verbal.  Yet,  doubtless,  much  labor 
had  been  incurred  ;  some  sense  of  danger, 
perhaps,  had  been  faced,  and  the  anxieties  of 
a  conscious  robber  endured,  in  order  to  amass 
this  splendid  treasure.  Such,  in  value,  were 
the  robl)eries  of  Coleridge  ;  such  their  use¬ 
fulness  to  himself  or  an)  body  else ;  and  such 
the  circumstances  of  uneasiness  under  which 
he  had  committed  them. 


From  Blackwood’s  Uagasiae. 

•THE  RECENT  GROWTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Although  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  just  globe,  in  which  a  development  of  power  is 
now  directed  almost  exclusively  to  Eastern  going  on,  silently  but  rapidly — unattended 
Europe,  in  which  events  are  occurring  of  far  by  the  startling  incidents  of  battle  by  (and  or 
more  than  national  import,  it  may  not  be  sea,  yet  not  the  less  pregnant  with  results 
either  ill-timed  or  uninteresting,  to  cast  a  which  may  influence  the  destinies  of  a  large 
hasty  glance  over  another  quarter  of  the  portion  of  the  human  race.  We  need  scarce- 
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Ij  say  that  our  remarks  point  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic,  and  that  it  is  that  young  giant 
of  the  West  whose  growth  to  maturity  affords 
an  object  of  contemplation  infinitely  more  in¬ 
structive  than  any  which  barbaric  Russia 
presents  in  her  frenzied  struggle  for  territo¬ 
rial  aggrandizement,  or  the  powers  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  afford  in  their  ill-cemented  and 
doubtful  union  to  repel  the  aggressor.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  accounts 
brought  before  us  of  American  progress  to 
greatness  as  extravagant  gasconade.  The 
governments  of  Europe  have  been  disposed 
to  ignore  the  pretensions  which  she  has  put 
forth,  until,  from  one  after  another,  she  has 
wrung  reparation  for  actual  or  imagined 
wrongs.  Even  when  we  saw  her  flag  flying  in 
every  port  of  the  world,  and  felt  the  active 
competition  of  her  merchants  and  ship  own¬ 
ers.  we  were  disposed  to  regard  her  rather  us 
an  interloping  trafficker,  with  whom,  from  her 
distance  from  us  and  her  isolated  position. 
Europe  could  have  little  sympathy,  than  as 
the  germ  of  a  powerful  nation  with  a  mighty 
future  in  prospect.  With  a  view  to  bring 
about  a  proper  recognition  of  the  actual  and 
growing  importance  of  America  as  a  member 
of  the  great  family  of  nations,  we  propose 
here  U*  give  a  few  statistics  illustrative,  not 
only  of  the  innate  elements  of  strength  and 
progress  which  she  possesses,  but  also  of  the 
genius  shown  by  her  people  in  turning  them 
to  profitable  account. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
history  of  America,  and  to  which  she  owes 
much  of  her  present  growth  and  prosperity, 
is  the  foresight  with  which  she  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  prosperity.  In  this  her 
population  have  nut  evinced  the  spirit  of  the 
mere  huckster,  anxious  only  of  present  gain, 
but  rather  the  enlarged  views  of  the  patiiot, 
anxious  fur  the  future  weal  of  his  country 
and  his  race.  A  striking  expression  of  this 
spirit  is  furnished  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  Slates  in  1812,  by 
Governor  Morris,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  other 
eminent  men,  appointed  as  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  practicability  and  prospects 
of  the  great  canal  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with 
the  river  Hudson,  a  project  scouted  at  the 
time  as  preposterous.  After  boldly  stating 
that  the  tolls  from  this  great  national  work 
—  for  such  it  has  proved  —  would  amply  re¬ 
pay  the  outlay  required  for  its  construction, 
the  commissioners  remark : 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  bow  much  toll  would  be  collected.  The 


amount  of  transportation  mi^ht  be  estimated  by 
submitting  probabilities  to  calculation.  But,  like 
our  advance  in  numb''rs  and  wealth,  calcula¬ 
tion  outruns  fancy.  Things  which  twenty  years 
ago  any  man  itonld  have  been  laughed  at  fur  be¬ 
lieving,  we  ntne  tee. 

At  that  time  the  most  ardent  mind,  proceeding 
on  established  facts  by  the  unerring  rule  of  aritl^ 
metic,  was  obliged  to  drop  the  pen*  at  results 
which  imagination  could  not  embrace. 

After  stating  some  facts  to  bear  out  their 
view  of  the  result  of  the  project,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  : 

Standing  on  such  facts,  is  it  extravagant  to 
believe  that  New  York  may  look  forward  to  the 
receipt  (at  no  distant  day)  of  one  million  dollars 
nett  revenue  from  this  canal  ?  The  life  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  short.  The  time  is  irat  distant  when 
those  who  make  this  report  will  have  passed  away. 
But  no  time  is  fixed  to  the  existence  of  a  s'ate' 
and  the  first  iri»\  of  a  patriot's  heart  is,  that  hts 
may  be  immortal. 

.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the 
sound  judgment  displayed  by  these  men, 
that,  within  eight  years  of  the  completion  of 
the  canal,  the  fixed  tolls  exceeded  the  esti¬ 
mated  returns.* 

It  is  not,  however,  as  successful  projectors 
that  the  forethought  of  the  American  people 
has  been  shown ;  for  in  fact,  their  public 
works  have  been  any  thing  but  remunerative, 
and  have  even  been  the  cause  of  bringing 
down  obloquy  upon  some  of  the  States,  which 
have  repudiated  the  payment  of  debts  con. 
traded  for  their  construction.  It  is  the  fore¬ 
thought  and  sound  judgment  displayed  in 
their  design  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
The  great  object  of  American  enterpri.se  has 
been,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  connect 
the  great  lakes  and  fertde  valleys  of  the 
middle  and  western  States  with  the  cities 
and  ports  along  the  Atlantic  sea- board ;  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  her  great  rivers, 
and  thus  bring  into  cultivation  the  valuable 
tracts  of  country  along  their  banks ;  and,  as 
a  part  of  this  great  work,  to  connect  with 
each  other,  by  railways  and  canals,  the  towns 
and  villages  in  the  more  densely-peopled  and 
cultivated  districts  which  lie  along  the  entire 
eastern  frontier  of  her  territory,  from  the 
State  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  To 
carry  out  the  general  design,  vast  sums  have 
been  lavished,  and  expensive  works  con¬ 
structed,  in  many  instances  far  in  advance  of 
any  ascertained  requirements  of  the  country, 
and  certainly  with  little  prospect  of  an  early 


•  Maoorkoor’s  Commercial  Tariffs,  Part  IS;  Ued- 
ted  States,  voL  u.  page  789. 
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tide  of  emigration  which  Europe  has  been 
for  years  directing  to  her  shores.  She  pos¬ 
sesses  a  foreign  commerce  second  only  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  a  powerful  mercantile 
marine,  a  well-appointed  and  powerful  fleet 
— every  element,  in  fact,  which  is  required 
to  insure  a  nation’s  greatness.  All  this  she 
has  achieved  mainly  through  the  well-diiect- 
ed  energies  and  the  persevering  hardihood 
of  her  citizens,  whose  guiding  rule  of  action 
has  ever  been  to  look  and  struggle  forward, 
whilst  elder  nations  have  been  content  to 
loiter  upon  the  beaten  track  of  mediocrity, 
and  hesitate  and  count  the  cost  of  every 
step  of  progress  beyond  that  beaten  track. 

Years  ago— before  the  amazing  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  resources  which  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  during  the  past  ten  years — American 
statesmen  and  writers  saw  and  predicted  the 
future,  and  attributed  it  mainly  to  the  facili¬ 
ties  which  had  been  provided,  in  her  railways 
and  canals,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  industry  of  her 
population.  One  of  these  —  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Ohio,  in  an  able  series  of  articles  on  the  in¬ 
terrial  trade  of  the  country,  published  in 
1843  in  Hunt’s  Merchant's  Magazine — made 
the  following  extraordinary  calculation  of  the 
probable  rate  of  increase  of  that  popula¬ 
tion: 

In  1840  the  United  States  had  a  population  of 
17,068,666.  Allowing  its  future  increase  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent, 
for  each  succeeding  period  of  ten  years,  we  shall 
number  in  1940,  303,101,641.  Past  experience 
warrants  us  in  expecting  this  great  increase,  (n 
1790  our  number  was  3,927,827. . .  .But,  lest  a 
hundred  years  seem  too  long  to  be  relied  on,in 
a  calculation  having  so  many  elements,  let  us  see 
how  matters  will  stand  fifty  years  from  1840,  or 
forty-seven  years  from  this  time.  The  ratio  of 
increase  we  have  adopted  cannot  be  objected  to 
as  extravagant  for  this  period.  In  1890,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  ratio,  our  number  will  be  72,000,000. 
Of  these,  22,000,000  will  t>e  a  fair  allowance  for 
the  Atlantic  slope.  Of  the  remaining  50,000,- 
000,  2,000,000  may  reside  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  leaving  48,000,000  for  the  great  valley 
within  the  States.  , 

This  will  naturally  strike  most  persons  as 
an  extravagant  calculation.  It  ignores,  in 
the  first  place,  the  natuial  tendency  of  a  po¬ 
pulation,  increasing  in  density,  and  of  which 
large  masses  are  congregating  in  cities  and 
towns,  to  assume  a  higher  rate  of  mortality. 
It  overlooks,  too,  an  important,  but  well- 
ascertained  fact,  that  the  climate  of  some 
portions  of  the  American  continent  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  longevity,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  human  species  in  its  aboriginal  vigor 


and  hardihood.  The  native-born  Yankee 
rarely  possesses  the  corporeal  stamina  of  his 
ancestry  of  a  few  generations  p.Hst.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  America  has  of  late  received  many 
additional  elements  of  strength,  which  were 
not  within  the  contemplation  of  the  writer 
who  thus  estimated  her  future  progress. 
For  the  twenty  years  from  1825  to  1844, 
upwards  of  a  year  subsequent  to  his  estimate 
being  formed,  the  total  emigration  to  that 
country  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
only  to  569,633  adults,,  the  average  being 
28,481  per  annum.  In  the  two  years  of 
1851  and  1852  we  find,  from  the  return  of 
the  Government  Emigration  Commissioners, 
that  the  emigration  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  amounted  to  511,618  adults,  or  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  entire  emigration  of  the 
twenty  years  ending  in  1844.  The  impetus 
given  by  the  discovery  of  the  golden  trea¬ 
sures  of  California  to  emigration,  not  only 
from  this  country  and  from  Europe,  but  also 
from  the  countries  of  the  Pacific,  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  by  the  writer  in  question, 
otherwise  he  would  certainly  have  set  down 
more  than  2,000,000  for  the  population  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1890. 

Let  us,  however,  come  to  the  actual  re¬ 
sults,  so  far  as  population  is  concerned,  of  the 
decade  from  1840  to  1850.  We  take  our 
data  here  from  “A  Communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,,  transmitting,  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  March  8th,  1851,  the  Report  of  Isiael  D. 
Andrews,  Consul  of  the  United  States  for 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Trade 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies printed  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  order  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  in  1853,  to  which  is  added  most  com¬ 
plete  statistics  of  the  growth  of  that  country 
itself. 


In  1840,  as  made  up  to  September  30,  the  popn- 


lalion  of  the  Union 

was 

.  17.069,4.53 

1841,  . 

.  17,612.507 

1842,  . 

.  18,155,561 

1843,  to  June  30, 

.  18  698,615 

1844, 

.  19241,670 

1845, 

,  19,784.725 

1846,  “ 

.  20,327,780 

1847, 

.  20,870835 

1848,  “ 

.  21,413890 

1849,  « 

.  21,956,940 

1850,  “ 

.  23.246,301 

1851, 

.  24,250.000 

1862,  “ 

,  25,000, 000* 

*  This  appears  to  be  under-estimated,  as  will  be 
found  hereafter. 
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We  have  given  each  year  separately,  in 
order  to  show  the  accumulating  ratio  in  which 
the  population  has  lately  been  increasing.  In 
the  first  five  years,  the  amount  of  increase 
was  2,715,272,  or  an  average  of  543,050 
per  annum.  In  the  second  6ve  years,  it  was 
8,461,576,  or  an  average  of  692,315  per 
annum.  In  the  ten  years,  it  was  6,176,848, 
which  is  above  the  rate  of  thirty-three  and 
a  third  per  cent.,  assumed  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  the 
calculation  to  which  we  have  referred.  In  the 
two  years  from  30th  June,  1850,  to  the  same 
date  in  1852,  the  increase  was  1,753,500,  or 
876,750  per  annum,  which  rate,  if  maintain¬ 
ed,  even  without  any  acceleration,  will  bring 
the  population,  in  1860,  to  32,000,000,  the 
increase  being  thus  upwards  of  35  per  cent, 
in  the  decade,  instead  of  the  thirty-three  and 
a  third  assumed.  With  reference  to  the 
data  upon  which  the  returns  of  population 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury’s  communi¬ 
cation  are  based,  we  may  explain,  that  an 
average  immigration  of  only  150,000  persons 
annually  was  assumed.  According  to  the 
rate  of  progress  thus  arrived  at,  it  is 
stated  that  **  the  inhabitants  had  increased 
to  25,237,000  on  the  first  January  1858. 
But  during  the  intervening  period  ” — since 
June  1,  1850 — “there  had  arrived  from 
Europe  990,000  immigrants,  which  was  604,- 
000  above  the  average  for  the  same  length  of 
time  during  the  previous  decennial  term. 
This  excess  being  added  to  the  natural  in¬ 
crease,  and  to  the  number  of  immigrants 
who  had  arrived  upon  the  average  before 
mentioned,  the  result  shows  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  of 
January,  1853,  was  25,841,000,  representing 
an  increase  of  2,578000,  somewhat  over 
eleven  per  cent.,  during  the  thirty-one  months 
preceding.”  Iji  1850,  it  is  estimated  that 
140  cities  and  towns,  of  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  each,  contained  a  population  of 
2,860,000;  and  that  in  towns  and  villages, 
of  more  than  200  inhabitants  each,  there 
was  a  population  of  1,140,000,  making  a 
total  population,  in  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
of  4,000,000.  The  remaining  population,  in 
number  19,263,000,  were  located  in  rural 
districts.  The  total  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  as  follows : 


Dollars. 

Value  of  farms,  plantations,  live 
stock,  fanning  implements,  ma¬ 
terials,  &c.,  June  1,  1850,  .  4,599,364,000 

Personal  e.state,  other  than  above, 
owned  by  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  2,660,000,000 


Real  and  peraonal  property  own¬ 
ed  in  cities,  towns,  and  vil¬ 
lages,  .  .  2,313,000,000 

Uni:ed  States  and  State  stocks 
owned  in  the  United  States, 
and  nut  taxed,  .  .  100,000,000 


Total  value  of  real  and  personal 

property  of  the  U.  S.,  in  1850,  9,071,364,000 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  increase  of 

prices  since  June,  1850,  907,136,400 

Ditto  for  increase  in  amount  of 

property,  .  .  .  907,136,400 


Total  value  of  real  and  personal 

property,  January  1,  1853,  .  10,885,636,800 


From  another  table,  contained  in  the  same 
report,  we  find  that  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  productions  of  agriculture,  representing 
the  yield  of  the  4,599,364,000  dollars  of  the 
above  capital  employed  by  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  was,  in  1852,  estimated  at  a  total  of 
1,752,583,042  dollars.  Of  this  yield  the 
following  were  the  principal  items ; — 


Dollars. 


Wheat, 

Rye, 

Ind.  corn. 
Oats, 

Cotton, 

VVt)ol. 

Irish  potatoes. 
Sweet  do. 
Butter, 

Hay, 


lbs. 


■143,000,000  bush. 

15,607,000  “ 

652,000  OOO  “ 
161,000,000 
1 ,290.000,000 
68^67,000  “ 

97.500,000  bush. 
42,085,000  “ 

344  592,000  lbs. 
15,222,000  tons. 


Animals  slaughtered. 

Annual  increase  of  live  stock 


143,000,000 

13.880v230 

391.200,000 

70,840,000 

129,000,000 

20,033,500 

73.125,000 

33,688,000 

68,918,400 

190.275,000 

133,000,000 

167,750,000 


In  an  abstract  of  the  cereal  produce  of 
the  United  States,  in  1851,  the  quantities  are 
set  down  as  follows : — 


Wheat,  .  .  .  100,503,899  bushels. 

Rye,  .  .  .  14,188,639  “ 

Corn,  .  .  .  592,326,612  “ 


Which,  compared  with  the  estimate  above, 
shows  that  a  remarkable  increase  had  taken 
place  in  1852  in  the  quantity  of  Wheat  pro¬ 
duced  ;  whilst  rye  and  Indian  corn  had  re¬ 
mained  at  about  their  previous  growth.  The 
exports,  in  1851,  to  all  countries,  were  as 
follows : — 


Wheat, 

Flour, 

Corn, 

Indian  meal,  . 


1,026.725  bushels- 
2,202,335  barrels. 
3,426,811  bushels 
203,622  barrels. 


This,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  is  the  merest 
fractico  of  the  produce  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  question  will  naturally  suggest  itself, 
What  is  the  quantity  of  grain  which  such  a 
people  will  be  capable  of  sparing  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  Europe,  when  the  capabilities 
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of  their  soil  are  bronght  more  fully  into 
exercise  ? 

The  total  value  of  the  productions  of  In¬ 
dustry,  including  all  interests,  is  thus  set 
down : — 

Dollars. 

Agriculture  for  1852,  as  above,  .  1,752  583,042 
General  industry,  .  .  .  1,133,000,000 

Home,  or  household  manufac¬ 
tures,  .  30,250,000 

Total .  2.932,762,612 

Comparing  the  amount  of  the  last  two 
items,  1,163,250,000  dollars,  with  the  value 
of  the  pioductions  of  industry  previously 
set  down  for  the  year  1810,  it  follows  that 


the  increase  has  been  nearly  tenfold  during 
the  past  forty-two  years.  With  a  view  of 
showing  that  the  consumption  of  this  large 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  of 
the  industry  of  the  people  has  been  chiefly 
at  home,  we  may  slate  that  in  1852  the  total 
value  exported  only  reached  154,980,947 
dollars,  or  6.19 dollars  per  head.  In  asocial 
point  of  view  such  a  state  of  things  is  grati¬ 
fying.  It  is  well  for  any  community  when 
they  can  reserve  for  their  own  use  so  large 
a  proportion  of  their  own  products.  But  we 
And  that,  in  addition,  America  has  of  late 
increased  largely  her  consumption  of  foreign 
merchandise.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  another  table  exhibiting  the  extent  of 
the  increase : — 


Yeaw. 

Imported. 

Re-exported. 

Consumed  and 
on  hand. 

Consump¬ 

tion 

per  head. 

Pollbr*. 

Dollara. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1830, 

70,876.920 

14.387,479 

56,489,441 

4.39 

1840, 

107,141.519 

18.190.312 

88,951,207 

5  21 

1850, 

1^8,138,318 

14,951,808 

17,273,341 

163,186,510 

195,339,941 

7.01 

1862, 

_ _ _ 

212,613,282 

8.00 

This  large  excess  in  the  consumption  of 
foreign  merchandise  U  readily  accounted  for, 
without  supposing  that  any  great  substitution 
of  such  merchandise  for  domestic  produc¬ 
tions  has  taken  place  amongst  the  American 
people  generally.  It  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  large  shipments  from  this  and  other 
countries .  have  gone  to  California,  either 
direct  by  the  route  via  Cape  Horn,  or  from 
the  ports  of  .the  Paciflc  and  the  Eastern  and 
China  Seas.  The  population  of  California 
have  not  yet  become  self-supporting,  and 
their  domestic  industry  is  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  mining  pursuits.  But  there 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  returns  from 
which  our  data  are  derived,  a  problem,  which 
at  first  bight  is  difficult  to  solve.  The  total 
consumption  of  the  United  States  is  exhibit¬ 
ed  as  greater  than  its  production,  large 
though  the  latter  is.  When  attentively 
examined,  however,  the  difficulty  disappears. 
It  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the  return,  that, 
“  in  ascertaining  the  price  of  crops,  those  of 
the  New  York  price-current  for  January, 
1853,  have  been  taken,  and  a  deduction  there¬ 
from  of  1 5  per  cent,  has  been  made  to  cover 
expenses  of  transportation  on  commercial 
charges." 

This  would  have  been  correct  had  the 
object  been  merely  to  show  how  much  of 
the  value  of  the  productions  of  the  country 


went  into  the  pocket  of  the  actual  producer. 
But  it  is  not  correct  in  a  comparison  between 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country.  The 
cost  of  transport  from  the  far  western  Slates 
to  the  great  marts  of  consumption  is  equally 
a  return  for  the  capital  invested  in  canals, 
railways,  steamboats,  and  labor,  as  the  pro¬ 
ducts  themselves,  estimated  at  the  place  of 
their  growth,  are  the  return  to  the  grower 
for  his  capitd,  rent,  seed,  and  labor.  Those 
products — the  surplus  of  which,  when  it 
arrives  at  the  great  marts  of  consumption,  is 
exchangeable,  or  nearly  so,  for  all  that  is 
required  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture 
— have  been  distributing,  along  the  thousands 
of  miles  which  they  have  traversed  from  the 
far-off  west,  a  fertilizing  stream  of  wealth, 
whose  flow  has  supported  and  gladdened 
many  thousands  of  happy  homes.  And  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  modern,  or  merely  cus¬ 
tom-house  statistics,  as  determining  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  commercial  nation,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  only  are  the  gains  of 
that  nation  healthily  distributed  amongst  its 
population  through  the  means  of  its  internal 
traffic,  but  that  they  are  also  in  part  com¬ 
posed  of  the  profit  upon  its  shipping  en¬ 
gaged  in  transporting  its  productions  to 
foreign  markets.  Had  we  a  return  of  the 
large  amount  of  money  yearly  earned  by  the 
ship-owners  and  commanders  and  officers. 
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We  have  given  each  year  separately,  in 
order  to  show  the  accumulaling  ratio  in  which 
the  population  has  lately  been  increasing.  In 
the  first  five  years,  the  amount  of  increase 
was  2,715,272,  or  an  average  of  543,050 
per  annum.  In  the  second  five  years,  it  was 
8,461,576,  or  an  average  of  692,315  per 
annum.  In  the  ten  years,  it  was  6,176,848, 
which  is  above  the  rate  of  thirty-three  and 
a  third  per  cent.,  assumed  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  the 
calculation  to  which  we  have  referred.  In  the 
two  years  from  30th  June,  1850,  to  the  same 
date  in  1852,  the  increase  was  1,753,500,  or 
876,750  per  annum,  which  rate,  if  maintain¬ 
ed,  even  without  any  acceleration,  will  bring 
the  population,  in  1860,  to  32,000,000,  the 
increase  being  thus  upwards  of  35  per  cent, 
in  the  decade,  instead  of  the  thirty-three  and 
a  third  assumed.  With  reference  to  the 
data  upon  which  the  returns  of  population 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury’s  communi¬ 
cation  are  based,  we  may  explain,  that  an 
average  Immigration  of  only  150,000  persons 
annually  was  assumed.  According  to  the 
rate  of  progress  thus  arrived  at,  it  is 
stated  that  tlie  inhabitants  had  increased 
to  25,237,000  on  the  first  January  1853. 
But  during  the  intervening  period  ” — since 
June  1,  18.50 — “there  had  arrived  from 
Europe  990,000  immigrants,  which  was  604,- 
000  above  the  average  for  the  same  length  of 
time  during  the  previous  decennial  term. 
This  excess  being  added  to  the  natural  in¬ 
crease,  and  to  the  number  of  immigrants 
who  had  arrived  upon  the  average  before 
mentioned,  the  result  shows  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  of 
January,  1853,  was  25,841,000,  representing 
an  increai^e  of  2,578  000,  somewhat  over 
eleven  per  cent.,  during  the  thirty-one  months 
preceding.”  [n  1850,  it  is  estimated  that 
140  cities  and  towns,  of  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  each,  contained  a  population  of 
2,860,000 ;  and  that  in  towns  and  villages, 
of  more  than  200  inhabitants  each,  there 
was  a  population  of  1,140,000,  making  a 
total  population,  in  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
of  4,000,000,  The  remaining  population,  in 
number  19,263,000,  were  located  in  rural 
districts.  The  total  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  as  follows : 


bollars. 

Value  of  farms,  plantations,  live 
stock,  fanning  implements,  ma¬ 
terials,  &.C.,  June  1,  1850,  .  4,599,364,000 

Personal  estate,  other  than  above, 
owned  by  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  2.660,000,000 


Real  and  personal  property  own¬ 
ed  in  cities,  towns,  and  vil¬ 
lages,  .  .  .  2,312,000,000 

United  States  and  State  stocks 
owned  in  the  United  States, 
and  not  taxed,  .  .  100,000,000 


Total  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  U.  S.,  in  1860,  9,071,364,000 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  increase  of 

prices  since  June,  1850,  .  907,136,400 

Ditto  for  increase  in  amount  of 

property,  .  .  .  907,136,400 


Total  value  of  real  and  personal 

property,  January  1,  1863,  .  10,886,636,800 


From  another  table,  contained  in  the  same 
report,  we  find  that  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  productions  of  agriculture,  representing 
the  yield  of  the  4,599,364,000  dollars  of  the 
above  capital  employed  by  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  was,  in  1852,  estimated  at  a  total  of 
1,752,583,042  dollars.  Of  this  yield  the 
following  were  the  principal  items : — 

Dollars. 


Wheat, 

Rye, 

Ind.  corn, 
Oats, 

Cotton, 

Wool, 

Irish  potatoes. 
Sweet  do. 
Butter, 

Hay, 


lbs. 


■143,000,000  bush. 

15,607,000  “ 

652.000  000  « 

161,000,000 
1 ,290.000,000 
68^67.000  “ 

97  500,000  bush. 
42,085,000  “ 

344  692,000  lbs. 
15,222,000  tons. 


Animals  slaughtered, 

Annual  increase  of  livestock 


143,000,000 
13.880^230 
391.200,000 
70.840,000 
129,000,000 
20,033,500 
73.125,(K)0 
33,688,000 
68,918,400 
190.!i76  000 
133,000,000 
167,750,000 


In  an  abstract  of  the  cereal  produce  of 
the  United  States,  in  1851,  the  quantities  are 
set  down  as  follows : — 

Wheat,  .  .  .  100,503,899  bushels. 

Rye,  .  .  .  14,188,639 

Corn,  .  .  .  592,326,612  “ 


Which,  compared  with  the  estimate  above, 
shows  that  a  remarkable  increase  had  taken 


place  in  1852  in  the  quantity  of  Wheat  pro¬ 
duced  ;  whilst  rye  and  Indian  corn  had  re¬ 
mained  at  about  their  previous  growth.  The 
exports,  in  1851,  to  all  countries,  were  as 
follows : — 


Wheat, 

Flour, 

Corn, 

Indian  meal,  . 


1,026.725  bushels. 
2.202,335  barrels. 
3,426,811  bushels 
203,622  barrels. 


This,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  is  tbe  merest 
fraction  of  the  produce  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  question  will  naturally  suggest  itself, 
What  is  the  quantity  of  grain  which  such  a 
people  will  be  capable  of  sparing  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  Europe,  when  tbe  capabilities 
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of  their  soil  are  brought  more  fully  into 
exercise  ? 

The  total  value  of  the  productions  of  in¬ 
dustry,  including  all  interests,  is  thus  set 
down : — 


Agriculture  for  1862,  as  above,  .  1,752  583,042 
General  industry,  .  .  .  1,133,000,000 

Home,  or  household  manufac¬ 
tures,  .  30,250,000 

Total .  2932,762,612 

Comparing  the  amount  of  the  last  two 
items,  1,163,250,000  dollars,  with  the  value 
of  the  pi od actions  of  industry  previously 
set  down  for  the  year  1810,  it  follows  that 


the  increase  has  been  nearly  tenfold  during 
the  past  forty-two  years.  With  a  view  of 
showing  that  the  consumption  of  this  large 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  of 
the  industry  of  the  people  has  been  chiefly 
at  home,  we  may  state  that  in  1852  the  total 
value  exported  only  reached  154,930,947 
dollars,  or  6.19  dollars  per  head.  In  asocial 
point  of  view  such  a  state  of  things  is  grati¬ 
fying.  It  is  well  for  any  community  when 
they  can  reserve  for  their  own  use  so  large 
a  proportion  of  their  own  products.  But  we 
find  that,  in  addition,  America  has  of  late 
increased  largely  her  consumption  of  foreign 
merchandise.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  another  table  exhibiting  the  extent  of 
the  increase : — 


Year*. 

Imported. 

Re-exported. 

Consumed  and 
on  hand. 

ConMump- 

tion 

per  head. 

1830, 

1840, 

1850, 

1852, 

IMIar*. 

70,876.920 

107,141.519 

1^8,138,318 

212,613,282 

Dollar*. 

14.387,479 

18.190.312 

14,951,808 

17,273,341 

Dollan. 

56,489,441 

88,951,207 

163,186,510 

195,339,941 

Dollar*. 

4.39 

5  21 

7.01 

8.00 

ft 

This  large  excess  in  the  consumption  of 
foreign  merchandise  is  readily  accounted  for, 
without  supposing  that  any  great  substitution 
of  such  merchandise  for  domestic  produc¬ 
tions  has  taken  place  amongst  the  American 
people  generally.  It  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  large  shipments  from  this  and  other 
countries .  hare  gone  to  California,  either 
direct  by  the  route  via  Cape  Horn,  or  from 
the  ports  of  .the  Pacific  and  the  Eastern  and 
China  Seas.  The  population  of  California 
have  not  yet  become  self-supporting,  and 
their  domestic  industry  is  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  mining  pursuits.  But  there 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  returns  from 
which  our  data  are  derived,  a  problem,  which 
at  first  bight  is  difficult  to  solve.  The  total 
consumption  of  the  United  States  is  exhibit¬ 
ed  as  greater  than  its  production,  large 
though  the  latter  is.  When  attentively 
examined,  however,  the  difficulty  disappears. 
It  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the  return,  that, 
“  in  ascertaining  the  price  of  crops,  those  of 
the  New  York  price-current  for  January, 
1853,  have  been  taken,  and  a  deduction  there¬ 
from  of  \b  per  cent,  hat  been  made  to  cover 
erpentet  of  transportation  on  commercial 
char  pet." 

This  would  have  been  correct  had  the 
object  been  merely  to  show  bow  much  of 
the  value  of  the  productions  of  the  country 


went  into  the  pocket  of  the  actual  producer. 
But  it  is  not  correct  in  a  comparison  between 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country.  The 
cost  of  transport  from  the  far  western  States 
to  the  great  marts  of  consumption  is  equally 
a  return  for  the  capital  invested  in  canals, 
railways,  steamboats,  and  labor,  as  the  pro¬ 
ducts  themselves,  estimated  at  the  place  of 
their  growth,  are  the  return  to  the  grower 
for  his  capitil,  rent,  seed,  and  labor.  Those 
products — the  surplus  of  which,  when  it 
arrives  at  the  great  marts  of  consumption,  is 
exchangeable,  or  nearly  so,  for  all  that  is 
required  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture 
— have  been  distiibuting,  along  the  thousands 
of  miles  which  they  have  traversed  from  the 
far-off  west,  a  fertilizing  stream  of  wealth, 
whose  flow  has  supported  and  gladdened 
many  thousands  of  happy  homes.  And  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  modern,  or  merely  cus¬ 
tom-house  staliatics,  as  determining  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  commercial  nation,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  only  are  the  gains  of 
that  nation  healthily  distributed  amongst  its 
f)opulation  through  the  means  of  its  internal 
traffic,  but  that  they  are  also  in  part  com¬ 
posed  of  the  profit  upon  its  shipping  en¬ 
gaged  in  transporting  its  productions  to 
foreign  markets.  Had  we  a  return  of  the 
large  amount  of  money  yearly  earned  by  the 
ship-owners  and  commanders  and  officers. 
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and  the  crews  of  the  United  States,  we  should 
cease  to  be  surprised  that,  notwithstanding 
her  large  consumption  both  of  domestic  and 
foreign  productions,  we  so  seldom  hear  of 
any  very  serious  balance  of  trade  against 
her. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  however,  that 
America  has  of  late  been  sailing  very  close 
to  the  wind  in  the  way  of  expenditure — living, 
in  fact,  nearly,  if  not  quite  up  to  her  income. 
She  has  done  this,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
productiveness  of  her  new  Californian  pos¬ 
sessions,  which  in  1850  yielded  60,000,000 
dollars,  and  have  since  then  rather  increased 
than  diminished.  But  we  must  not  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  she  is  still,  and  even  more 
energetically  than  at  any  former  period  of 
her  history,  heaping  up  the  materials  of  her 
future  greatness.  Let  us  turn  fur  a  moment, 
in  proof  of  this,  to  the  rapid  progress  which 
she  has  recently  been  making  as  a  maritime 
power.  In  1840,  the  amount  of  tonnage 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  was  2,130,743  tons.  In  1850  it  was 
3,535,454  tons;  and  in  1852  it  was  4,138,- 
439  tons,  having  increased,  during  the  twelve 
years,  2,007,696  tons,  or  a  little  over  94  per 
cent.  In  1842  the  American  tonnage,  enter¬ 
ed  from  foreign  into  American  ports,  was 
1,510,111  tons,  and  in  1851,  3,054,349  tons,  | 
having  more  than  doubled  in  nine  years.  The 
clearances  were,  in  1842,  1,536,451  tons, 
and  in  1851,  6,200,519  tons,  having  also 
more  than  doubled  in  the  nine  years.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  display  of  energy  and  en¬ 
terprise,  the  American  shipowner  and  builder 
had  not  overtaken  the  requirements  of  their 
couutry,  caused  by  the  amazing  development 
of  its  commerce  and  production  during  these 
years ;  for  we  find  the  entries  of  foreign 
ships  increased  from  732,757  tons  in  1842  to 
1,939,091  in  16j^l,  and  the  clearances  from 
740,497  in  1842  to  1,929,536  in  1851.  To 
show  the  extent  of  that  development,  we  find 
from  the  above  data  that,  whereas  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  with  all  the 
world  employed  2,269,917  tons  of  shipping 
in  1842,  it  required  to  do  so  in  1851  no  less 
than  6,011,747  tons. 

That  it  will  take  America  some  years  to 
supply  the  increase  of  tonnage  required  to 
enable  her  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  ships  of 
her  own  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
statement: — In  1841,  there  was  built  in  her 
various  ports  761  vessels,  of  which  the  ag¬ 
gregate  tonnage  was  118,893  tons.  In  1852 
the  number  of  ships  was  1,444,  of  an  ag¬ 
gregate  tonnage  of  351,494.  We  have  seen 
above  how  far  this  increase  has  fallen  short 


of  the  country’s  requirements ;  yet  in  no  - 
branch  of  industry  has  a  greater  amount  of 
energy  been  displayed,  and  by  no  people 
have  finer  models,  and  better  workmanship 
been  produced,  as,  for  example,  their  “  clip¬ 
pers,”  which  are  rapidly  making  their  way 
into  the  English  maiket  to  be  employed  in 
our  passenger- carrying  trade  to  and  from 
A  merica. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  enterprise 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
canals  to  connect  the  far  western  States,  the 
great  lakes,  and  the  extensive  valley  of  the 
interior,  with  the  ports  and  cities  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard,  as  the  main  cause  of  the  vast 
development  of  the  production  and  commerce 
of  the  American  Republic  which  has  recently 
taken  place.  It  will  be  necessary  that  we 
shbuld  DOW  glance  briefly  at  the  progress  of 
these  important  links  in  the  chain  of  internal 
communication.  In  the  first  instance  we 
shall  refer  to  the  railroads.  In  an  elaborate 
table  in  Margrtgor  t  United  StaUi,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  790  and  791,  there  were  estimated  to  be 
in  operation,  ip  1840,  2,290  miles  of  railway 
throughout  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 
There  were  in  progress  at  the  same  period 
2,346^  miles,  making  a  total  of  4,636^  miles 
in  ^eration  and  constructing.  These  lines 
ar  Alescribed  as  follows,  in  an  article  written 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  J.  11.  Lauman,  an  able 
authority : — 

If  we  survey  the  map  of  the  United  States  we 
shall  find  that  the  termini  of  these  lines,  at  both 
ends,  rest  at  the  principal  commercial  towns  of 
the  country,  both  in  the  east  and  west  The 
principal  termini  of  each  track  upon  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  may  be  found  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah.  From  these  grand  points  of  ship¬ 
ment  the  railroad  tracks  run  across  the  interior, 
and,  intersecting  in  their  course  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  villages  and  cities,  terminate  at  the  grand 
marts  of  western  commerce,  and  the  shores  of 
their  navigable  rivers. 

In  1847-8,  a  report  by  Mr.  Walker,  an 
>  -eminent  statistician,  estimated  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  at  5,500  miles,  constructed 
at  an  expense  of  one  bundled  and  sixty-six 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  at  the  date  of  the 
communication  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  from  which  we  have  already  condensed 
very  freely,  the  length  of  railroads  is  set  down 
at  13,300  milet,  conttructed  at  a  cost  of 
400,000,000  dollari,  in  addition  to  about  ten 
thousand  more  miles  in  progress.  As  the 
result,  the  writer  says : 

The  imports  and  exports  have  increased  from 
three  hundred  to  over  four  hundred  millions;  the 
tonnage,  inward  and  outward,  from  6,700,703  to 
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10,591,045  tons;  the  tonnage  owned  from 
3,839,000  to  4,200,000  tons.  The  receipts  into 
the  treasury,  exclusive  of  loans,  have  increased 
from  tweniy-siz  to  over  forty-nine  millions ;  and 
the  Californian  trade,  the  whole  of  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  published  returns — the  com¬ 
mercial  phenomenon  of  a  commercial  age — has 
also  added  a  hundred  to  the  national  com' 

mtrce,  and,  more  than  any  event  of  the  last  forty 
years,  has  invigorated  the  navigating  interest  of 
the  country,  and  to  a  great  degree  had  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
world :  the  whole  contributing  to  swell  the  in¬ 
ternal  trade,  and  enabling  the  United  States  to 
own  more  than  two-flfliis  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
world. 

The  passage  in  the  above  extract  which 
we  have  marked  in  italics  reads  rather  like 
gasconade,  and  will  be  so  regarded  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  be  guided  by  the 
meagre  details  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  of  this  country.  Such  an  impres¬ 
sion  may  perhaps  be  in  some  measure  re¬ 
moved  when  we  look  at  the  vast  addition  to 
the  coasting-tiade  of  America  which  Califor¬ 
nia  must  have  occasioned  for  the  transport  of 
goods  and  passengers  from  the  Atlantic  ports 
round  Cape  Horn.  It  will  enable  the  reader 
better  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this  addition, 
if  we  state  that  the  amazing  increase  which 
we  have  shown  above  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  entries  and  clearances  of  American  ship¬ 
ping,  refers  exclusively  to  vessels  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade.  None  of  the  “  licensed 
and  enrolled”  vessels  belonging  to  the  Union 
are  so  engaged,  but  conhne  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  iisberies,  the  lake  and  the 
coasting-trades.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  two  latter  employed,  up  to  June,  1851,  a 
tonnage  of  1,854,318  tons,  upon  which  the 
Treasury  returns  of  1852  exhibit  an  increase 
of  about  ten  per  cent.,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  increased  employment  af¬ 
forded  by  California  to  shipping,  together 
with  the  movement  of  produce,  ikc.,  fiAii  the 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  to  that  scene  of  adven¬ 
turous  life  and  enormous  consumption,  may 
have  enlarged  the  general  transactions  of  the 
country  to  the  extent  of  the  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  mentioned.  We  ate  not,  nor  was 
the  writer  of  the  report  which  we  have 
quoted,  speaking  of  California  having  added  a 
hundred  millions  to  the  national  imports  or 
exports,  but  to  the  “  national  commerce  ” 

It  will  not  be  thought  remarkable  in  the 

E resent  day  that  the  cities  and  States  of  the 
Tnion  which  first  took  steps  to  connect  the 
fertile  valley  lying  beyond  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  with  the  Atlantic,  should  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  importance  and 
prosperity.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the  State 


of  New  York  to  take  the  earliest  step  to 
effect  this  great  desideratum,  although  Washi 
ington  had  perhaps  first  suggested  its  im¬ 
portance,  in  agitating  a  movement  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  country  adjoining 
the  great  lakes  with  his  own  native  State  of 
Virginia.  Tlie  construction  of  the  canal  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  river  Hudson  gave  to  the 
former  State  an  impulse  which  has  placed 
her  population  in  the  first  rank  amongst 
American  communities.  This  canal,  we  have 
already  stated,  was,  although  formally  com¬ 
menced  on  the  4th  July,  1817,  not  opened 
until  the  26ih  October,  1825.  Previously  to 
its  construction,  the  cost  of  transit  from 
Lake  Erie  to  tide-water  was  such  as  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  shipment  of  western  produce  and 
merchandise  to  New  York  ;  and  it  conse¬ 
quently  came  only  to  B  dtimore  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  *S\s  soon  as  the  lakes  were  reached” 
— we  quote  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  again — “  the  line  of  navigable  water 
was  extended  through  them  nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  miles  farther  from  the  interior.  The 
western  States  immediately  commenced  the 
construction  of  similar  works,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  communication  from  the  more 
remote  portion  of  their  territories  with  this 
great  water-line.  All  these  works  took  their 
direction  and  character  from  the  Erie  Canal, 
which  in  this  manner  became  the  outlet  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  west.” 
Without  such  a  work  the  west  would  have 
had  no  attractions  for  a  settler,  and  have 
probably  remained  a  waste  up  to  the  present 
lime;  and  New  York  itself  could  not  have 
progressed  as  it  has  done.  In  addition,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  formation  of  the  Erie  Canal,  New 
York  originated,  in  advance  of  most  other 
States,  lines  of  railway  throughout  its  terri¬ 
tory,  in  connection  either  with  the  canal,  or 
between  its  various  towns  and  settlements. 
It  also  connected  itself  by  railroad  with  Lake 
Champlain,  and  succeeded  in  diverting  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  tran>it  trade  of  Ca¬ 
nada  from  the  St.  Lawrence  through  these 
communications  to  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  effect  of  this  enterprise,  displayed  by  the 
people  and  by  the  State,  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact  that  the  population,  which  was, 
in  1830, 1,918,608,  had  increased  in  1840  to 
2,428,921,  and  in  1850  was  3,097,894.  In 
1830,  the  value  of  thf  imports  at  New  Yo(k 
was  38,656,064  dollars ;  in  1840  it  h^ 
reached  60,064,942  dollars;  and  in  1851, 
when  the  network  of  railway  communications 
throughout  the  State  had  come  into  com¬ 
plete  operation,  the  value  of  imports  was 
144,454,610  dollars.  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
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and  Baltimore,  all  of  whom  had  been  behind 
New  York  in  energetic  eflForts  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  great  lakes  and  the  west, 
imported  only,  in  1851,  to  the  value  of 
80,608,139,  14,168.618,  and  6,648,774  dol¬ 
lars  respectively.  The  exports  from  the  four 
ports  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other,  New  York  somewhat  increasing  the 
amount  of  its  supremacy.  In  its  entries  of 
tonnage,  however,  the  advantage  in  favor  of 
New  York  is  out  of  all  question  the  greatest, 
arising  from  the  fact  tliat  she  has  made  for 
herself  not  only  the  shortest  routes  to  the  far 
western  States  of  America,  but  to  ITpper 
Canada  as  well.  In  1840  and  1850  the 
tonnage  of  the  four  ports  respectively  was  as 
follows : — 

1840.  1860. 


Boston,  24.5,333  tons. 
New  York,  545,931  “ 
Phila.  87,702  “ 

Baltimore,  82,140  “ 


512,217  tons. 
1,448,768  “ 
159,636  « 

113,127  « 


The  populations  of  the  four  cities  were  as 
follows  in  the  years  1840  and  1850: — 


8140. 

Boston,  93,383  souls. 
New  York,  312,712  • 

Phila.  258,832  “ 

Baltimore,  102,313  “ 


1850. 

138  788  souls. 
515,304  “ 
409353  “ 
169,012  “ 


The  writer  of  the  report  remarks  : — “  The 
foregoing  statements  show  that,  while  the 
cities  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  have 
made  a  rapid  advance  in  population,  their 
foreign  commerce  has  remained  nearly  sta¬ 
tionary  for  a  long  series  of  years  proving 
most  conclusively  that  a  large  foreign  com¬ 
merce  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  city  that 
is  able  to  make  herself  the  depot  of  the 
domestic  produhts  of  the  country.”  This 
supremacy  of  New  York,  however,  it  is 
added,  has  been  derived  mainly  by  means  of 
the  Erie  Canal ;  and  railroads  are  now  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  superior  conveyances.  Other 
States  and  ports,  therefore,  from  which  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  constructed,  or  are  in  pro¬ 
gress,  may  shortly  be  expected  to  compete 
with  New  York  for  the  western  trade  ;  and 
she  is  herself  actively  prepaiing  for  such 
competition.  Whichever  Slate  may  be  the 
tpetur  in  such  a  struggle,  the  world  at  large, 
and  especially  the  western  States  of  the 
American  Union,  can  scarcely  be  the  losers ; 
and  we  may  anticipate,  as  its  sure  result,  a 
further  development  of  the  resources  of  that 
great  country. 

The  efibrts  of  the  southern  States  to  at¬ 


tract  towards  their  ports  the  produce  col¬ 
lected  in  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  with  the  magnificent  riv¬ 
ers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  have  rivalled  those  made  by  the 
Atlantic  States ;  and  their  success  has  been 
little  if  at  all  less  signal.  The  district 
through  which  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  run,  bearing  upon  their  waters  the  ma¬ 
terial  wealth  of  an  almost  illimitable  extent 
of  soil  fitted  for  cultivation,  is  thus  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  report  to 
the  Memphis  Convention,  appointed  to  de¬ 
vise  measures  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  western  waters : — 

Lopking  beyond  to  a  not  very  distant  future, 
when  this  immense  valley — containing  within  its 
limits  1.200,000  square  miles,  lying  in  its  whole 
ex’ent  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  occupying  a  po¬ 
sition  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  unequalled  in  the  fertility  and  diversity  of 
its  productions,  intersected  by  the  mighty  stream, 
including  its  tributaries,  by  which  it  is  drained, 
and  which  supply  a  contimt'tve  navigaiim  of  up- 
wardi  of  ten  thousand  miles,  icilh  a  coast,  includ¬ 
ing  both  banks,  of  twice  that  length — shall  be 
crowded  with  population,  and  its  resources  fully 
developed,  imagination  itself  is  taxed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  its  commerce. 

The  route  by  which  the  produce  of  the 
west  reaches  New  Orleans,  its  chief  port  of 
shipment,  is  thus  described  by  the  same 
writer : — - 

The  order  in  which  the  several  collection  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  are 
shown,  commences  on  L«ke  Champlain,  from  which 
it  extends  up  the  St  Lawrence  river  and  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  Niagara  river;  thence  up  Lake 
Erie,  the  Detriot  river,  and  Lake  Huron  to  Mich- 
ilimackinac  ;  thence  up  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago ; 
thence  across  the  Miasissippi  river,  and  down  that 
stream  to  New  Orleans,  thus  extending  on  a  natural 
line  id  interior  navigation,  which  has  but  two 
slightinterruptions,  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  dia- 
tanee  of  not  less  than  2,850  mile^  upon  which  is 
employed,  for  purposes  of  trade  and  travel,  a  steam 
tonnage  of  69,166  tons.  The  Ohio  basin  forms  of 
itself  a  cross  section  of  1,100  miles  in  length,  em¬ 
bracing  simply  the  districts  on  that  river  and  its 
tributaries. 

Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  largest  and 
most  densely- populated  portion  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  territory,  with  only  two  interruptions — 
the  first  occurring  at  Lewiston,  where  the 
route  is  by  land  for  a  short  distance  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Niagara  falls,  and 
the  second  nt  Chicago,  where  the  Illinoisand 
Michigan  Canal  is  adopted — may  be  fairly 
said  to  be  insular,  its  shores  being  through- 
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out  capable  of  being  approached  bj  steam¬ 
ers,  ranging  from  400  to  1160  tops.  In 
proof  of  the  importance  of  this  natural  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Northern  Continent  in  promoting 
nautical  enierprine,  we  may  state  that,  from 
recent  inquiries,  it  appears  that  “  the  entire 
strength  of  the  steam  marine  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  interior  consists  of  765  vessels, 
mea.suring  204,725  tons,  and  employing 
17,607  persons  as  officers,  crews,  <kc.”  This 
is  in  addition  to  sailing-craft,  sloops,  barges, 
dec.,  employed  in  the  lake  traffic.  The  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  lakes  of  all  descriptions,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  accurately  ascertained,  was  in 
1820,  3,500  tons;  in  1830,  20,000  tons;  in 
1840,  75,000;  and  in  1850  it  bad  reached 
215,787  tons! 

It  will  scarcely  appear  surprising  that, 
with  such  facilities  of  communication  and 
transport  for  their  commerce  provided  in 
every  direction,  the  progress  in  population 
and  wealth  of  the  States  situated  in  ttie  great 
valley  westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
to  the  lakes,  and  upon  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
has  been  greater  within  the  past  few  years 
than  the  progress  of  those  occupying  the 
Atlantic  slope.  Commencing  with  the  city 
of  New  Orleans — the  chief  port  for  the  outlet 
of  their  commerce — we  tind  that  its  popula¬ 
tion  was  in  1800  about  8,000;  in  1810, 
17,242;  iu  1820,  27,176;  in  1830,  46,310. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when 
steam  navigation  on  the  western  lakes  and 
rivers  bad  begun  to  produce  its  effect,  in 
1840,  the  population  was  102,193,  and  in 
1850,  125,000,  including  its  suburbs.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  property 
received  from  the  interior  at  New  Orleans, 
during  the  last  eleven  years,  of  which  we 
have  complete  data : —  * 


1841-42, 

.  .  *  .  45,716,045  dollars. 

1842-43, 

53,728,054  “ 

1843-44, 

60,094,716  “ 

1844-45, 

57,199,122  “ 

1845  46, 

77,193,464  » 

1846-47, 

90,033,256  “ 

1847-48, 

79,779,161  “ 

1818  49, 

81,989,692  “ 

1849-50, 

96,897,973  “ 

1850  61, 

106,924,083  “ 

1851-52, 

.  108,051,708  “ 

The  exports  from  New  Orleans  of  domestic 
produce  were,  in  1834,22,848,995  dols. ;  in 
1840,  32,908,059;  and  in  1850,37,698,277. 
In  1851,  they  rose  at  one  step  to  53,968,013 
dollars.  During  the  ten  years  from  1835  to 
1844  inclusive,  the  average  receipts  of  duties 
at  the  Custom-house  were  905,196  dollars. 


For  the  eight  years  from  1845  to  1852  in¬ 
clusive,  the  average  was  1,648,298  dollars. 
There  has  also  been  a  remaikable  increase  in 
the  trade  of  the  other  gulf-ports,  including 
Mobile,  Pensacola,  St.  Mark’s,  Apalachicola, 
and  the  ports  of  Texas. 

The  relative  progress  of  the  Atlantic  States 
and  the  Western  States,  which  draw  their 
resources  fj'om  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  with  their  tributaries,  furnishes  some 
very  striking  results.  The  populations  of  the 
six  New  England  States,  viz.  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Connecticut,  were  as  follows  at 
the  periods  mentioned : — 


Popalatioo. 

Inrreaae, 
per  cent 

1790, 

1 ,009.823 

— 

18«)0, 

14223,315 

22.1 

1810, 

1,471,891 

19  3 

1820, 

1,659.898 

12  8 

1830, 

1,954,717 

17.7 

1840, 

.  2,244,822 

14  3 

1850, 

2,728,106 

22.07 

These  States  possess  an  area  of  63  326  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1850,  as  given 
above,  was  43.3  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  middle  States  of  the  Atlantic  comprise 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  their  rate 
of  progress  during  the  same  period  was  as 
follows : — 


Popalatioo. 

Increaie, 
per  cent. 

1790, 

958,632 

1800, 

1,401,070 

46  15 

18!0, 

2.014  695 

43  79 

1820, 

2,699,845 

34.00 

1830, 

3,587,664 

32  88 

1840, 

.  4,526,460 

26.16 

1850, 

.  6,898,736 

30.32 

These  States  have  an  area  of  100,320  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1850  was  58.80 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  north-western  Slates  include  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  the  Minnesota  Territory.  The  following 
has  been  their  rate  of  progress : — 


PopulatHNi. 

Increaae, 
per  cent. 

1790, 

.  — 

— 

1800, 

.  50.240 

— 

1810, 

272.324 

44204 

1820, 

7.42,719 

191.09 

1830, 

1,470,018 

85.43 

1840, 

2.967.840 

101  89 

1860, 

4,721,430 

59  08 

These  States  have  an  area  of  373,259 
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States,  should  bis  inclinations  be  directed  to 
the  gold  regions,  is  already  far  upon  the  way 
to  California  in  the  first  instance,  either  by 
way  of  Panama,  or  by  the  various  routes 
overland,  and  there  are  abundant  means  of 
crossing  the  Pacific  from  San  Francisco  to 
Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

The  growth  of  the  cities  and  ports  of  the 
lake  districts  has  been  equally  rapid  with  that 
of  the  Atlantic  cities,  whose  commerce  they 
feed.  The  following  was  the  population  of 
the  most  important  amongst  the  former  in 
1800  and  in  1850  ; — 


Cincinnati,  . 

ISOO. 

.  760 

ISM. 

116,436 

Buflalo, 

.  — 

42.260 

Oswego, 

.  — 

12  206 

Albany, 

.  6,349 

60,763 

Chicago, 

.  — 

29.963 

St.  liOiiie, 

.  2,000 

77,860 

square  miles,  with  12  70  persons  to  the  mile, 
and  it  is  remarked  of  them  by  the  writer  of 
the  report  to  the  Senate — Mr.  J.  D.  Andrews 
— “  when  this  last  division  shall  have  become 
as  densely  populated  as  the  middle  States 
now  are,  it  will  contain  a  population,  directly 
tributary  to  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  of 
22,000,000  of  souls  ;  and  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  increase  of  population 
will  be  as  rapid,  until  that  result  shall  be 
fully  attained,  as  it  has  been  since  1800. 
How  wonderful  and  grand  a  spectacle  will  it 
then  be  to  many,  doubtless  of  those  now 
born,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
twentieth  century,  this  lake  country  shall  be 
Seen  supporting  a  population  of  so  many 
millions !  And  what  will  then  be  the  amount 
and  value  of  that  trade,  and  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  that  marine,  which  has  sprung 
up  in  less  than  forty  years  from  nothing  to 
200,000  tons  of  steam  and  shipping !” 

It  may  become  a  question  whether  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  occurred  since  these  re¬ 
marks  were  wiitten  warrant  the  anticipations 
indulged  in  by  Mr.  Andrews.  Since  1850,  we 
have  witnessed  the  emigration  increase  rapidly 
from  the  densely-peopled  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia  towards  our  own  Australasian  colo¬ 
nies.  That  such  emigration  will  continue 
appears  certain,  not  merely  because  Australia 
aflfords  us  gold  at  a  cheap  rate,  compared 
with  the  value  of  labor  in  the  Old  World; 
but  because,  whilst  producing  what  that  Old 
Woild  chooses  to  consider  as  capital,  and  to 
use  as  money,  her  soil  is  capable  of  support 
ing  a  population  greater  in  numbers  th  in  we 
can  expect  her  to  be  supplied  with,  by  emi¬ 
gration  merely,  for  very  many  years  to  come. 
The  territory  of  America  bordering  upon  the 
Pacific  is  also  putting  forth  strong  pretensions 
as  afield  for  t^e  enterprise  of  emigrants  from 
every  country.  There  are,  however,  these 
material  features  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic 
and  hike  territory  of  that  country.  It  is 
easily  reached,  and  at  an  expense  which  is 
within  the  means  of  all  classes  above  the 
condition  of  absolute  pauperism.  The  sources 
of  employment  for  immigrants  are  more 
varied  and  abundant  than  they  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  California  or  Australia,  where 
the  population  is  either  purely  agricultural  or 
occupied  in  the  search  for  the  precious  me¬ 
tals.  Moreover,  the  settler  in  the  Atlantic 


These  places,  however,  large  though  their 
commerce  is  already,  may  be  said  to  be  only 
in  their  infancy,  and  must  within  a  very  few 
years,  be  greatly  increased  in  population  and 
importance,  as  new  communications  are  open¬ 
ed  out  for  them  with  the  rivers  and  fertile 
soils  which  are  being  rapidly  peopled  in  the 
western  States  and  Territories.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  may  instince  the  progress  made 
within  the  past  few  years  by  the  town  of 
Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigirt.  In  May,  1848, 
a  canal  of  a  hundred  miles  in  length  was 
opened  to  connect  that  lake  with  Illinois 
river,  and  the  first  section  of  a  railway  from 
Chicago  to  the  westward  was  opened  in 
March,  1849.  Previously  to  these  works  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  operation,  we  find,  from  the 
city  census  of  1847,  that  the  population  was 
16,859  ;  ip  1850,  it  had  sprung  up  to  29,963, 
as  shown  above  ;  and  in  August,  1852,  it  was 
estimated  at  nearly,  jf  not  quite,  40,000, 
having  thus  considerably  more  than  doubled 
itself  in  five  years.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  u  in  this  direction,  towards  the 
richest  agricultural  soil  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  that  the  stream  of  emigration  from 
Great  Biitain  and  Ireland,  and  recently  from 
Europe,  is  principally  flowing,  at  a  rate  which 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded 
as  almost  fabulous,  but  which  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing. 

The  Gulf  and  Southern  States  have  in¬ 
creased  in  population  as  follows  : — 


1854.] 
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ISM. 

ista 

18IM. 

I’SiabitaaU 
to  Square 
Mile. 

Delaware, . 

76  748 

78,085 

91,632 

43.17 

Marvland, . 

447,040 

470.019 

583.035 

62  31 

Virginia, . 

1,211.405 

1,239,797 

1.421,661 

23.17 

North  Carolina,  ..... 

737.987 

7.53,419 

866.913 

15  62 

South  Carolina, . 

581,185 

594.398 

668.507 

27.28 

Georgia, . 

Florida, . 

516.823 

691,392 

905.999 

16  62 

34.730 

64,477 

87,401 

1  47 

Miaaiaaippi,  ...... 

136,621 

375,6.51 

600,655 

12.86 

Louiaiana,  ...... 

215,739 

352.411 

517,739 

11  15 

I'exaa,  . 

— 

— 

212.592 

0  89 

Arkanaaa,  . 

30.388 

97,674 

209,639 

4.01 

Tenneaaee . 

Kentucky, . 

681.904 

829,210 

1,002,625 

21.98 

687.917 

779,828 

982.405 

26.93 

Miaaoiiri,  ...... 

140,455 

383,702 

385,043 

10.12 

It  cannot  escape  observation  how  great  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  population  of  these 
States  during  the  decade  of  1840  to  1850, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  decade  ;  and 
it  may  occur  to  some,  that  the  change  in  the 
policy  of  this  country  has  been  beneScially 
felt  by  the  American  agriculturists.  Such, 
no  doubt,  has  been  the  case ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
illustrative  of  the  effect  produced  upon  a 
country  bv  improvements  in  the  accommodi- 
tion  afforded  for  traffic  and  locomoti<>n,  that 
those  States  have  progressed  most  rapidly  in 
which^such  improvements  have  been  most 
vigorously  carried  out.  In  the  only  State 
which  shows  a  decline  in  population — Mis¬ 
souri— it  is  remarked  that  the  formation  of 
railroads  and  other  public  works  has  been 
negl**cted.  With  respect  to  one  State — Mis¬ 
sissippi — where  the  increase  in  population 
has  been  very  striking,  the  promise  of  the 
Free-traders  to  lay  its  fertile  valley  alongside 
of  Manchester  appears  to  have  been  realized, 
without  any  material  aid  from  such  works, 


1815 . 

1821-22-23,  Average  per  annum, 
1819-50-51,  Average  per  annnm, 
1852 . 


merely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  » 
noble  river  which  runs  the  whole  length  of 
its  western  frontier.  The  southern  and  Gulf 
States,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
comprise  what  has  b‘en  aptly  called  the 
‘‘  Cotton  Zone and  the  greatly  increased 
growth  .of  that  raw  material  during  the  past 
ten  years  in  part  accounts  for  the  advance  in 
prosperity  of  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Alabima, 
where  the  bulk  of  it  is  produced.  Some 
difficulty  exists  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
growth  of  “  crop”  in  e  ich  year,  owing  to  the 
accounts  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  being  made  up  at  a  period — June 
30 — when  the  whole  of  the  previous  year’s 
crop  has  not  been  received  in  mirket,  thus 
rendering  confu>ion  almost  inevitable.  We 
can  therefore  only  arrive  at  an  approximation 
of  the  truth  by  metns  of  the  exports.  The 
following  table  gives  the  quantities,  in  lbs. 
and  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  exported  in  the 
yetrs  specified ; — 


llr». 

82.998,747 
147,763,923 
863073.654 
1  093,230.639 


Bales  of  400 
lbs.  each. 
207,497 
369,409 
2,1.57,684 
2,733,076 


If  we  add  to  the  return  for  1852  about 
800,000  bales  for  the  consumption  of  Ame¬ 
rica  herself,  we  shall  have  a  total  crop  of  up¬ 
wards  of  3,500,000  bales.  In  the  same  way 
we  may  add  about  130,000  bales  for  the 
American  consumption  of  1821,  which  will 
make  the  entire  crop  of  that  year  500,000  bales. 
We  find  thus,  that  in  the  thirty-one  years  from 
1821  to  1852  there  has  been  an  increase  of 


3,000,000  bales  in  the  growth,  which  has 
multiplied  itself  during  that  period  eeven- 
fold !  The  importance  to  America  of  tliis 
crop,  as  an  element  of  wealth,  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  fact  that  the  census  value  of 
it  in  1849-50  was  112,000,000  dollars;  that 
its  cultivation  and  preparation  for  market 
employs  upwards  of  800,000  agricultural 
laborers,  85  per  cent,  of  whom  are  slaves,  and 
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the  re&idue  ( 1 20.000)  are  white  citizens  ;  that 
upwards  of  120,000  tons  of  steam  shipping, 
and  at  least  7,000  persons  are  engaged  in  its 
transportation  from  the  interior  to  the  south¬ 
ern  ports  ;  and  liiat,  after  remunerating  mer¬ 
chants,  factors,  underwriters,  and  a  host  of 
other  persons,  it  furnishes  prohlable  freight 
for  1,100,000  tons  of  American  shipping,  and 
55,000  seamen  in  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast¬ 
ing-trade,  and  for  800,000  tons,  and  40,000 
seamen  for  its  transport  to  Europe  and  else¬ 
where.  The  report  before  us  remarks  with 
respect  to  it : — 

Not  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  uses  of  this 
product  to  the  people  9f  the  United  Stales  is,  that 
it  affords  to  the  household  of  the  humblest  citizen, 
of  every  occupation — to  the  husbandman,  the  me¬ 
chanic,  and  the  laborer,  whether  distant  from  the 
marts  of  commerce  or  without  the  pecuniary 
ability  to  resort  to  them — and  to  the  planters  and 
their  dependents,  the  masters  and  the  servants, 
the  means  of  supplying  themselves,  by  their  own 
handiwork  in  its  manufacture,  with  numerous,  and 
various,  and  inappreciable  comforts  which,  with- 
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out  it,  they  would  have  difficulty  in  obtaining. 
In  yielding  them  such  comforts,  it  stimulates  them 
to  industry  and  frugality  ;  it  gives  them  content¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  fosters  and  cherishes  that  elevated 
spirit  of  self -(L^endence  under  favor  of  Providence, 
which  ought  to  be  universal  constituents  of  Ame¬ 
rican  character.  .  .  .  Everywhere  it  has  laid 
broad  and  deep  and  permanent  the  foundation  of 
the  neilth  and  s  renjth  of  the  UniUd  Siates  and 
of  their  independence  of  foreign  nations.  Aft/re 
than  any  thing  else  has  this  vrudue.t  made  other 
nations,  eien  the  most  poicer/ul,  def>endent  on  the 
Unit  d  Sates  of  America. 

We  commend  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  last 
sentence  to  the  serious  conaideraiion  of  states¬ 
men  and  politicians. 

But  the  possession  of  the  raw  material  has 
done  more  than  this.  In  addition  to  its 
‘‘  household”  manufacture,  America  now  pos¬ 
sesses  a  growing  and  prosperous  manufactur¬ 
ing  interest,  and,  notwithstanding  the  boasted 
superiority  of  this '  country,  she  has  even 
become  an  extensive  exporter.  From  the 
census  returns  of  1849-50,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  estimate  of  its  extent : — 
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Number  of  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  ....  1,094 

Amount  of  capital  invested,  ' .  74,501,031  dollars. 

Bales  of  cotton  used, . .  .  641,240 

Value  of  raw  material, . 34,835.05G  dollars. 

Number  of  hands  employed,  (males,  33,159;  females,  5,136,  .  .  92,286 

Entire  wages  per  month,  (mates,  653,778  dols. ;  females,  703,414  dols.)  1,357,192  dollars. 
Value  of  entire  products, .  61,869,184  dollars. 


The  condition  of  the  hands  employed  in  it  was  estimated  at  7,672,161  dollars.*  With 
the  American  factories  is  described  as  atford-  respect  to  the  actual  increase  in  the  mann¬ 
ing  a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  ope-  facture,  it  is  estimated  by  a  gentleman  hold- 
ratives  in  our  own  m-inufacturing  districts,  ing  a  high  position  in  the  legi.-lalive  depart- 
Tbe  average  wages  paid  to  the  males,  accord-  ment  of  the  federal  government,  that  in  1852 
ing  to  the  above  return,  was  a  fraction  under  the  capital  embarked  in  tlie  cotton  manufac- 
20  dollars  per  month,  and  those  paid  to  the  lories  of  the  United  States  was  at  least 
females,  a  fraction  under  12  dollars  per  80,000,000  dollars  ;  that  the  value  of  the 
month,  in  both  instances  far  above  the  aver-  products  was  70,000,000;  that  100,000 
age  paid  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  there  is  this  male  and  female  laborers  were  employed,  and 
important  difference  between  the  factory  po-  that  quite  700,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  at 
pulationof  Americaandourown, thatamongst  least  35,000,000  dollars,  were  spun  and 
the  former  it  IS  rare  that  the  employment  is  woven.  America  possesses  also  extensive 
followed  continuously,  and  in  most  cases  the  woollen  manufactories,  which  employed,  at 
operatives  are  of  a  superior  class — the  sons  the  date  of  the  last  census,  39,252  hands, 
and  daughters  of  farmers,  or  lespectable  receiving  wages  to  the  amount  of  8,399,280 
artisans,  who  enter  the  factories  for  a  few  dollars:  and  iron  manufactories,  which  em- 
years,  seldom  mure  than  three  or  four,  and 
having  accumulated  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
retire  to  marry  and  settle  upon  a  farm,  or  to 
pursue  some  other  avocation  more  congenial 
to  their  habits  and  more  healthy  than  factory 
labor.  A  rapid  increase  has  of  late  been 
going  on  in  the  manufacture,  and  also  in  the 
export  of  native  cotton  fabrics.  In  1849-50, 
the  extent  of  this  export  was  returned  in  the 
census  tables  at  4,700,000  dollars.  In  1852, 


ployed,  at  the  same  period,  57,294  persons, 
whose  annual  wages  amounted  to  15,000,000 
dollars. 

An  article  like  the  present  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  incomplete  without  something  more 
than  a  passing  reference  to  that  portion  of 
the  country,  California,  which,  during  the 
last  few  years,  has  had  so  important  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
entire  Union.  Unfortunately,  the  means  of 
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affording  very  accurate  information  are  not  character,  and  cannot  be  accurately  estimated 
within  reach,  the  returns  of  population,  dbc.,  from  revenue  or  population  returns,  statis- 
furnisbed  to  the ’United  States  Oovernment  tics  of  shipping,  of  agriculture,  or  of  manu- 


being  incomplete.  We  are  supplied  with  the  ] 
following,  however,  by  the  publisher  of  a  j 
very  elaborate  work  just  received — The  Ame¬ 
rican  Statistical  Annual  /or  the  Year  1854.* 
The  population  of  California,  according  to  the 
returns  made  to  the  federal  census  in  1850, 
was  estimated  at  117,538.  The  State  census 
of  1852  makes  the  population  264,435.  But 


factures.  Literature,  education,  and  the 
means  of  religious  teaching,  have  advanced 
step  by  step  with  the  progress  made  in  com¬ 
merce  and  in  national  wealth.  For  the 
population  of  America,  about  twenty-three 
millions  in  1850,  she  had  36,221  churches 
and  chapels,  with  accommodation  for  13,- 
967,44#  persons.  This  is  a  large  amount  of 


it  has  been  estimated  that  one  sixth  ought  to  accommodation  to  be  possessed  by  a  new 


be  added  to  the  latter  for  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  omitted  to  return  themselves. 
This  will  give  us  the  population  in  1852  as 
308,507,  which  is  an  increase  of  190.969  in 
the  two  years,  or  95,484  per  annum.  In 
this  estimate,  however,  the  important ’county 
of  Eldorado  is  not  included.  Adding  the 
populition  omitted,  it  would  appear  that 
the  country  now  contains  210,858  whites,  of 
which  105,344  are  citizens  over  21  years 
of  age ;  2,090  negroes;  572  mulattoes  ;  do¬ 
mesticated  Indians,  33,539  ;  and  foreign  resi¬ 
dents,  59,991.  Of  the  latter,  about  25,000 
are  believed  to  be  Chinese.  The  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  which  is  rich,  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  garden  cultivation  being  specially  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  most  interesting  object  of 
inquiry,  however,  ia  with  re-pect  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  precious  metals  which  the  Cali- 
foinian  mines  have  yielded.  We  find  that 
from  1848,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in 


country,  whose  population  has  augmented  so 
rapidly  during  the  past  twelve  years,  and  is 
spread  over  so  vast  an  area.  Of  these' 
churches,  the  following  are  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  number  and  in  the  amount  of  accom¬ 
modation  which  they  afford  : — 


ChnreliM. 

aoeommodatioa. 

Baptist, 

8,791 

3,130,878 

Ei>i!>copa1,  . 

1,422 

625.213 

Methodist,  . 

.  12,467 

4,209,333 

Pre-byferian, 

4,584 

2,040,316 

Roman  Catholic, 

1,112 

620  950 

Lutheran,  . 

.  1,213 

531,100 

Roman  Catholicism,  it  would  seem,  does 
not  fiourisb  in  the  United  States,  considering 
the  large  number  of  people  belonging  to 
that  Church  whom  Ireland  has  sent  out 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  statistics 
with  respect  to  education  in  that  country  are 


that  country,  to  30th  July,  1853,  the  amount  incomplete.  It  is  stated,  however,  in  the 


deposited  at  the  Philadelphia  mints  was 
172,034,286  dollars,  which,  with  the  deposits 
at  the  branches,  makes  a  total  of  192,115,025 
dullirs.  This  amount  was  increased  by  fur¬ 
ther  deposits  at  Philadelphia  in  August.  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  October,  which  swelled  the  total 
up  to  the  3l8t  October,  1853,  to  203,^86,025 
dollars.  By  a  comparison  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  specie  to  and  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  from  1847  to  October  31st,  the  net 


Americin  book  last  referred  to,  that  there 
were  in  June,  1850,  nearly  4.000,000  of  its 
youth  receiving  instruction  in  various  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  which  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  every  five  free  persons.  The 
teacheis  numbered  115,000,  and  the  colleges 
and  schools  nearly  100,000.  America  has 
upwards  of  seventy  theological  schools;  forty- 
four  medical  and  surgical  schools ;  nineteen 
schools  of  law  ;  and  ten  schools  of  practical 


total  exported  is  found  tohave  been  75,105,- 1  science.  Extensive  libraries  are  attached  to 


207  dollars ;  and,  deducting  this  amount  from 
the  total  receipts  from  Caiiforni.i,  we  arrive 
at  the  astounding  fact  that  the  people  of  ibe 
United  Stales  possess  at  the  present  time 


nearly  the  whole  of  these  institutions. 

We  have  spoken  heretofore  only  of  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States.  She 
posse>ses,  however,  a  navy  by  no  means  con- 


ntarly  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dol-  1  templible  in  number  of  ships,  size  and  equip- 


lars  in  specie  more  than  they  did  in  1846. 

The  progress  of  this  great  country  has 
not,  however,  been  altogether  of  a  material 

*  American  Statistical  Annual  for  1854,  com¬ 


ment.  In  ^852  she  had  seven  ships  nt  the 
line,  one  of  120  guns,  ard  the  remainder  of 
74  guns  each,  and  f<utr  others  building.  She 
had  fifteen  frigates,  chiefly  of  44  guns  each ; 
twenty  sloops-  chiefly  of  20  guns  each  ;  four 


filed  from  authcDtic  souroes  by  Ricbaed  Swainsow  l,rigs  of  10  guns  ;  two  schooners  of  small 

\  armament ;  sixteen  steamers,  most  of  them  of 

J.  H.  Colton  A  Co.,  No.  S«  Cedar  street ;  and  sup-  .  j  _r  ii  a 


plied  in  Eagland  by  Trubner  A  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row. 
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recent  construction,  and  powerfully  armed, 
and  five  store  ships.  The  marine  corps  at- 
81 
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tached  to  the  navy  department  consisted,  in 
October,  1852,  of  12C8  officers  and  men. 

We  cannot  quit  the  contemplation  of  the 
striking  picture  which  America  presents  of 
vigorous  and  successful  enterprise  pervading 
every  department  of  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try,  every  pursuit  and  movement  in  which 
her  population  are  engaged,  without  institut¬ 
ing  a  comparison  between  her  and  some  of 
the  great  European  communities,  and  specu¬ 
lating  what  might  have  been  the  result  in 
them,  had  the  same  well-directed  enterpri-se 
been  called  into  requisition.  Take  as  one  of 
these  Russia,  with  her  sixty  or  eighty  millions 
of  population  and  vast  extent  of  territory, 
capable  of  producing  every  commodity  re¬ 
quisite  for  insuring  the  greatness  of  a  nation. 
Had  her  government  and  landowners,  instead 
of  expending  the  whole  of  her  revenue  and 
capital  in  barbaric  pomp  and  wars  of  agi^res- 
sion — in  studding  her  shores  and  her  fron¬ 
tiers  with  fortresses  and  batteries — turned 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  her 
navigable  rivers,  and  to  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  railroads;  had  the  appliances  of 
•cience  and  machinery  been  brought  to  aid 
in  the  cultivation  of  her  soil  and  in  her  domes¬ 
tic  manufactures,  what  height  of  greatness 
and  prosperity  might  she  not  have  been  en¬ 
joying  at  the  present  moment,  instead  of 
being,  what  she  has  made  herself,  'he  plague 
and  the  pest  of  Europe !  Her  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  might  have  supplied  food  sufficient,  of 
every  kind,  to  have  maintained  a  population 
treble  in  extent  of  what  slje  nrrw  possesses. 
She  has  within  her  territory  minerals  almost 
inexhaustible  in  extent.  She  has  vast  forests 
of  excellent  timber,  which  invite  the  axe  of 
the  enterprising  laborer;  fisheries,  which 
might  be  prosecuted  with  eminent  success  ; 
and  other  sources  of  wealth,  which  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  sensible  people  would  long  ago  have 
turned  to  useful  and  profitable  account.  She 
has  had  in  lier  possession  the  means  of  form¬ 
ing  a  powerful  mercantile  marine,  which 
would  have  been  by  this  time  a  vigorous 
competitor  for  a  share  in  the  commeice  and 
the  carrying- trade  of  the  world  ;  whilst,  by  j 
an  improved  system  of  roads  and  inland 
navigation,  she  might  have  mad^  herself  the 
connecting  link  between  Western  Emope  and 
the  interior  of  Asia.  But  Russia  has  prefer¬ 
red  the  path  of  Ambition.  She  has  aimed 
at  grasping  new  territory,  and  neglected  the 


more  peaceful  and  the  wiser  policy  of  deve¬ 
loping  the  resources  of  that*  which  she  alrea¬ 
dy  possessed;  and,  as  the  result,  her  fall 
from  a  high  position  amongst  the  nations  is 
probably  close  at  hand. 

But  we  turn  once  more,  before  concluding, 
to  the  great  country  of  the  west,  with  a  view 
to  inquire  whether  its  institutions,  and  their 
past  working,  afford  a  guaranty  of  its  per¬ 
manence  and  continued  prospeiiiy.  There 
was  a  period — in  1828,  if  we  remember 
alight — when  disruption  threatened  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Union,  and  it  was  prophesied 
that  interests  so  different  as  those  of  the 
Southern  Slates  and  the  New  England  and 
Western  States  must  u'timately  bring  about 
their  ^separation.  Even  now  the  slavery 
question  is  provoking  serious  discord,  and 
may  have,  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
posit’on  of  the  country,  a  somewhat  menac¬ 
ing  a-pecl.  But  since  1828  much  has  been 
effected  to  cement  and  strengthen  the  entire 
confederation.  The  various  lines  of  railway 
and  other  communications  running  from  north 
to  south  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  along 
the  valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  through  every  vaiiety  of 
climate  and  of  soil,  fiom  the  temperate  near¬ 
ly  lo  the  tropic,  have  created  a  vast  inter¬ 
change  of  the  products,  both  of  agiiculiure 
and  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  no 
section  of  the  great  republic  can  now  afford 
to  forego,  or  to  see  diminished.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  the  condition  of  mutual 
dependence  between  the  various  Slates  is 
becoming  day  by  day  more  acknowledged. 
The  manufactuiing  and  v\ estern  States  e^pe- 
cially  feel  the  advantages  afforded  to  domes¬ 
tic  industry  by  an  increasing  crop  of  the  raw 
material,  cotton,  and  the  sources  of  national 
wealth,  in  the  shape  of  exports,  which  the 
produce  of  the  southern  States  provides, 
whilst  the  latter,  from  laiiff  reductions,  and 
the  great  advance  made  in  domestic  manufac- 
I  lures  of  every  description,  have  ceased  to 
feel  that  they  are  taxed  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  other  Stales  of  the  Union. 
These  considerations  induce  us  to  believe,  and 
indeed  to  hope,  that  the  progress  of  the  en¬ 
tire  people  of  the  American  republic  will 
continue,  that  the  political  compact  of  the 
various  States  which  compose  it  will  remain 
unbroken,  and  that  a  high  destiny  for  it 
amongst  nations  is  in  the  future. 
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MARY  RUSSEL  MITFORD. 

There  are  some  names  which  Providence  |  ford,  one  of  llie  most  \»omanly  and  unpre- 
seems  to  have  gifted  with  the  perpetual  at-  |  Unding  of  them  all,  holds  a  friendly  footing 


tribute  of  youth.  Every  one  knows  ho#  ] 
many  years  it  is  since  the  world  was  glad¬ 
dened  with  those  sweet,  kindly  English  vil¬ 
lages  and  circles  of  good  neighbors,  of  which 
Miss  Milford  is  the  parent  and  creator ;  bfet 
few,  we 'beliex  e,  of  all  that  wide  population 
of  unknown  friends  which  she  has  made  for 
herself,  will  read  the  sad  but  uncomplaining 
preface  of  Atherton  without  a  shock  of  sor¬ 
rowful  wonder.  The  very  genius  of  open  air 
and  daylight,  of  bright-eyed,  loving  observa- 
vation,  of  rural  freedom  and  innocent  unre¬ 
straint,  it  is  sad  to  think  of  her  old  age  con¬ 
demned  to  the  btmdage  of  a  sick-ioom,  of 
those  fetters  of  bodily  helplessness,  those 
weary  days  of  imprisonment,  which  she  her¬ 
self  mentions  so  calmly.  Decay  and  pain, 
strange  alien  influences,  jar  with  a  stronger 
discoid  when  we  hear  of  their  effect  on  one 
^o  fresh  and  young  at  heart ;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  the  presence  which  per¬ 
vades  all  those  sweet  living  stoiies  with  an 
unmentioned  but  always  visible  individuality, 
is  confined  within  four  walls,  or  sentenced  to 
the  still  more  dreary  thraldom  of  a  bed  of 
pain.  After  mentioning  an  accident  which 
happened!  to  her  nearly  two  years  ago,  Miss 
Milford  writes  of  her  present  state  of  health  : 
“The  autumn  found  me  again  confined  to 
my  room ;  wheeled  with  difficulty  from  the 
bed  to  the  fireside ;  unable  to  rise  from  my 
seat,  to  stand  for  a  moment,  to  put  one  foot 
before  another ;  and  when  lifted  into  bed, 
incapable  of  turning  or  moving  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  whatever.  Even  in  writing,  I  was 
often  obliged  to  have  the  ink-glass  held  for 
me,  because  I  could  not  raise  my  hand  to 
dip  the  pen  in  the  ink.  In  this  state,  with 
frequent  paroxysms  of  pain,  was  Atheiton 
written.”  If  boa,sling  were  in  Miss  Milford’s 
way,  she  has  abundant  room  for  self-giatu- 
lation  over  so  singular  a  feat ;  for  the  air  is 
as  sweet,  and  the  out-of-doors  atmosphere 
as  full  of  light  and  motion  and  fresh  winds, 
in  this  story  as  in  any  tale  she  ever  wiote  ; 
and  we  know  no  higher  praise. 

Among  the  earliest  in  the  throng  of  femi¬ 
nine  writers  who  animate  the  literary  annals 
of  the  past  half-century,  Mary  Russel  Mit- 


lu  thousands  of  itomes,  which  her  personal 
presence  never  approached,  nor  herself  had 
note  of.  She  who  neither  dazzles  by  her 
genius,  nor  much  enlightens  by  her  philoso¬ 
phy,  does  what  neither  wisdom  nor  genius 
always  succeed  in  doing — comes  in  at  the 
I  heart  alike  of  her  subject  and  her  hearer. 
Neither  learned  in  metaphysical  analysis,  nor 
nice  in  the  varying  shades  of  passion,  her 
true  and  natural  eye  is  wise  to  see  the  un¬ 
strained  and  common  emotions  which  lie 
warm  in  the  bosom  of  oi dinary  life  ;  and 
needing  no  monsters,  either  of  vileness  or 
perfection,  to  stimulate  her  own  interest  in 
her  fellow-creatures,  she  oft'ers  no  such  un¬ 
wholesome  excitation  to  her  audience.  A 
truer  intuition  and  a  nobler  insight  is  hers. 
Skilled  to  discover  those  hidden  qualities  of 
heart  and  spirit  which  shy  honesty  nurses 
j  within  itself,  and  sturdily  refuses  to  make 
I  deiuonstriition  of,  and  with  a  quick  eye  for 
I  the  occasii^ns  which  call  forth  latent  heroism, 

1  m.'ign  mimity,  and  courage,  her  loving  reve¬ 
lation  throws  light  upon  the  redeeming  spot 
in  many  a  rugged  nature,  and  opens  the  con¬ 
tracted  doorway  of  many  a  home  of  faded 
gentility  or  penurious  cottage, — not  to  spy 
the  pivverty  of  the  land,  but  to  disclose  the 
wide  heart,  great  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  world,  which  somehow  has  come  to 
harbor  there.  No  one  ever  rose  from  the 
fresh  chronicles  of  Miss  Mitford  more  learned 
in  signs  of  selfishness,  more  wisely  suspicious 
or  wary  of  his  fellows.  For  her  own  part, 
she  has  loo  little  skill  in  evil  motives  to  ren¬ 
der  them  cleverly,  or  search  them  out  at  all ; 
and  we  must  be  content  to  like  our  neighbor 
better  and  not  worse,  to  embrace  our  friends 
more  heartily,  to  trust  dependants  with  a 
franker  security,  and  judge  the  universal 
world  with  a  more  kindly  eye,  if  we  would 
receive  the  genial  interpretation  of  humanity 
which  this  sunshiny  nature  spreads  before 
us.  Threescore  years,  with  all  their  toils 
and  trials,  and  with  much  knowledge  of  many 
people  to  boot,  have  not  learned  Miss  Mit- 
tord  better.  Good  wary  sceptic,  unfold 
your  brows,  and  try  what  candor  and  a  pure 
heart  will  do.  After  all,  most  people  in  this 
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world  would  rather  do  you  a  good  turn  than 
a  had  one  ;  but  generosity  and  loving-kind¬ 
ness  are  tender  flowers,  and  all^lhe  artifice  in 
the  world  will  not  force  them  into  bloom 
under  a  forbidding  and  suspicious  eye. 

Fiction  has  greatly  changed  its  sphere 
and  purpose  since  the  days  when  Sir  Walter 
fixed  the  limits  of  the  half  fabulous  and  ro¬ 
mantic  at  sixty  years  since.  P<iets  and 
story-tellers  no  longer  think  it  necessary  to 
dire  into  an  unknown  time,  or  seek  a  half- 
discovered  country,  before  they  venture  to 
give  their  imagination  wing.  Utopia  and 
Arcadia  are  scarcely  more  out  of  date  than 
the  visionary  Spain  or  romantic  Italy,  the 
mysterious  German  forests  and  Rhenish  cas¬ 
tles,  which  wont  to  be  the  proper  seat  of  ro¬ 
mance.  Even  the  wilder  wastes  of  Ireland, 
or  solitudes  of  the  Highlands,  where  it  is 
safe  to  believe  any  thing  may  happen,  begin 
to  be  forsaken  by  the  wandering  minstrel 
race.  Poor  ancient  D  ^rmots  and  Donalds, 
it  is  well  for  them  if  they  find  a  better  chro¬ 
nicler  than  some  wicked  Cockney  tourist,  or 
wickeder  critic,  ready  to  extinguish  the  no¬ 
blest  “  Farquhard  More  M'Tavish"  in  inex¬ 
tinguishable  laughter  ;  and  what  can  romance 
do  for  the  very  Rhine,  where  Brown  and 
Jones  and  Robinson  are  in  undisturbed  pos¬ 
session,  or  the  storied  Teutonic  forests  given 
up  to  baths  and  gambling- houses  and  tawdry 
gayety  ?  Finding  nothing  safe  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  world  from  these  vulgar  intruders,  the 
weary  wings  of  fancy  strain  no  longer  after 
the  unknown,  but  come  back,  like  summer 
swallows,  to  build  among  the  eaves,  and  lie 
low,  like  the  lark,  on  the  grassy  fields  at 
home.  The  great  primitive  passions — the 
lovelier  loves  and  nobilities — come  as  ready 
to  the  hand  in  one  rank  of  humanity,  and  in 
one  corner  of  earth,  as  in  another,  says  the 
new  doctrihe,  and  the  Real  holds  its  ground 
and  sets  up  its  claim,  sometimes  to  be  truer 
than  all  idealities — oftener  to  be  falser  than 
any  lie. 

Wherefore  down  with  all  Mrs.  Radcliffes — 
away  with  the  impossible  heroes,  the  myste¬ 
rious  destinies,  the  incomprehensible  entan¬ 
glements  of  the  antique  art;  and  when  the 
dust  clears  away  and  the  commotion  stills, 
we  give  you  full  warrant  you  shall  find  no¬ 
thing  fairer  in  all  England  than  the  sweet 
quiet  of  Our  Village,  with  all  its  blossomed 
orchards  round  it,  with  its  warm  b  inks  of 
turf,  its  flowers,  and  wooing  bees,  and  run¬ 
ning  stream.  Not  a  bit  of  hedgerow  or 
greensward  in  it  that  is  not  true  as  the  day¬ 
light  which  overspreads  it  all.  The  laborers 
are  all  a- field,  the  good  wives  at  home  ; 


the  cottage  maidens,  trim  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine,  knitting  or  sewing  by  open  lattice 
or  shadowed  porch  ; — here,  a  hundred  little 
voices  sending  their  hum  over  the  green 
from  the  village  school ;  and  there  a  solitary 
truant  fishing  with  his  crooked  pin,  and 
bending  to  his  stolen  pleasure  with  guilty 
delight.  Nor  do  you  fail  to  perceive  the 
hall,  overseeing  this  bright  domain  from 
among  its  stately  trees — nor  the  rectory, 
peeping  out  from  its  embowered  gate — nor 
the  patrician  cottage,  with  its  sunny  lawn 
and  gay  gardens  ;  rural  footsteps,  li^surely 
and  measured  as  those  that  sound  upon  the 
^nes  and  high-road  —  true  rustic  voices 
those  that  ring  into  the  air  ;  and  the  morning 
rises  full  of  stir  and  energy,  and  the  languid 
sunny  afternoon  droops  after,  and  the  cows 
come  home  at  eventide;  and  we  who  live 
in  dusty  towns,  and  streets  full  of  never- 
ceasing  bustle,  wake  up  to  look  with  wonder 
upon  those  walls  pressing  so  close  to  us,  and 
discover  that  we  have  b^n  in  the  country 
all  unawares,  and  without  trouble,  and  come 
back  refreshed,  with  a  breath  of  showers 
and  dews  and  sweet  healthful  winds  about 
us — with  no  perception  of  a  book  at  all,  but 
a  very  clear  one  of  the  genial  rural  life  and 
its  sunny  side.  Then  to  know  it  is  not  all^ 
delusion — that  this  very  May  whitens  a  hun¬ 
dred  orchards  with  the  self-same  blossoms, 
and  cheers  all  those  homely  hearts  as  it 
cheers  ours — that  we  can  honestly  answer  in 
the  affirmative  that  wistful  child's  question, 
“  Is  it  true  ?” — honor  to  the  pleasant  chro¬ 
nicle  and  sweet  historian!  We  ^refuse  no 
credit  to  your  castle  founders,  your  builders 
of  monastery  or  cathedral;  but  we  claim  a 
place  for  the  maker  of  Aberleigh  and  Bel- 
ford  Regis  nearer  the  heart  than  theirs. 

The  earlier  writings  and  publications  of 
Miss  Mitford  were  poetry,  of  which  few  peo¬ 
ple  know  more  than  that  they  are  unknown ; 
then  her  riring  strength  expanded  into  dra¬ 
matic  writing — a  lotty  and  perilous  experi¬ 
ment  for  a  Very  young  woman.  Several  of 
her  plays  were  very  successful,  and  attained 
a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  their  day, 
and  we  understand  that  it  will  not  be  long 
possible  to  impute  to  them  the  mingled 
slight  and  compliment  of  being  "  out  of 
print” — since  a  new  edition  is  shortly  pro¬ 
mised.  Of  the  plays  themselves,  besides  the 
graceful  and  fluent  writing  which  is  as  re¬ 
markable  in  them  as  in  the  less  ambitious 
narrative  of  their  author,  we  may  remark 
the  animated  and  rapid  action  so  unusual  to 
modem  dramas.  Riemi,  indeed,  reads  like 
a  sketch,  so  hurried  and  breathless  is  its 
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story  ;  and  the  Tvao  FoKori,  if  less  impetu¬ 
ous,  is  sinsruUrly  unencumbered  with  the 
tedious  and  unnecessary  dialogue  which 
forms  so  large  a  portion  of  ordinary  dramatic 
writing.  Our  author  in  the  former  has  taken 
only  too  brief  a  space  for  her  work ;  and 
hence  an  air  of  haste  and  undignified  speed 
which  makes  Rienzi’s  course  a  race  of  preci¬ 
pitate  fate,  and  loses  the  greatness  in  the 
abruptness  of  the  quick  •  concluded  tale. 
Singularly  equal  in  strain,  one  rather  admires 
the  beautiful  telling  of  the  story  than  pauses 
upon  points  or  passages,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  extracts :  but  we  recommend  these 
dramas  heartily  to  all  by  whom  they  are 
unknown,  vouching  for  it,  that  without  in¬ 
terest,  without  even  a  spark  of  a  rarer  thing 
— excitement — no  one  will  read  them,  and 
that  without  entering  upon  their  claims  to 
higher  rank,  a  more  graceful  addition  could 
not  be  made  to  any  collection  of  dramatic 
works.  More  it  were  easy  to  say,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  with  any  justice  to  say 
less. 

,  It  must  have  been  a  singular  transition  to 
the  young  writer,  stepping  at  once  from  the 
applauses  of  the  theatre,  the  excitement  of 
lofty  historic  subjects,  and  the  melody  of 
tragic  verse,  to  the  simple  landscapes  of  her 
home  village,  the  common  people  aiRl  com¬ 
mon  incidents  with  which  henceforth  her 
name  was  to  be  identified.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  ardent  young  poetic  spirit  on 
whom  the  wider  world  and  its  commenda¬ 
tions  had  just  broken,  must  have  felt  a  pang 
of,  involuntary  humiliation  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  she  made  this  descent.  The  candor 
of  advanced  life  which  has  surmounted  its 
own  little  private  prides,  and  has  no  longer 
any  one  surviving  on  whom  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  can  cast  a  reproach  or  pain,  says  simply 
that  this  change  of  sphere  was  forced  upon 
her  by  household  wants  and  necessities ;  that 
she  needed  to  work,  in  short,  and  to  work 
upon  such  materials  as  were  most  surely  re¬ 
munerative.  We  wonder  how  many  things 
of  beauty,  which  are  joys  for  ever,  have 
their  origin  from  such  a  motive  ;  how  large 
the  number  really  is,  perhaps  no  one  will 
ever  know  ;  but  a  strange  and  touching  re¬ 
cord  of  much  endowed  yet  troubled  poverty 
might  grow  out  of  the  enumeration  even 
now.  That  gay,  brilliant,  fascinating  doctor, 
the  dear  indulgent  papa  of  Miss  Mitford’s 
childhood — the  cherished  and  beloved  fa¬ 
ther  of  her  maturer  years,  whom  one  is  per¬ 
petually  impelled  by  a  whimsical  appropria¬ 
tion  of  national  character  to  count  for  an 
Irishman — was  but  a  thriftless  provider,  as  it 


seems,  for  bis  own  large  wants  and  necessi¬ 
ties,  or  for  the  less  exigent  claims  of  his 
home  ;  and  the  good  daughter,  whose  child¬ 
ish  good  fortune  bfougnt  wealth  to  the 
family,  years  before,  (after  that  wild  obsolete 
fashion  of  unlooked  for  fortune,  a  lucky  lot¬ 
tery  ticket,)  had,  with  no  such  fairy  chance 
falling  to  her  a  second  time,  a  very  serious 
call  upon  her  exertions  now.  Loving  the 
drama  with  all  her  heirt,  and  no  doubt  feel¬ 
ing  it  all  the  more  endeared  to  her  for  her 
own  personal  success,  the  young  author 
found  it  a  precarious  means  of  producing  the 
substantial  return  which  it  was  necessary  to 
produce  ;  and  like  a  true  hero,  she  put  aside 
her  own  preference,  and  chose  the  humbler 
way  in  which  that  indispensable  success  was 
to  be  found.  The  plays  were  set  aside,  the 
I  sketches  of  count*  y  life  and  manners  were 
begun :  it  is  a  comfort  to  tbink  her  heart  must 
have  been  in  it  even  then,  or  nothing  so 
gladsome  and  full  of  sunshine  could  have 
answered  to  the  call ;  and  “  Our  Village”  es¬ 
tablished  Miss  Mitford’s  name  and  fame  above 
question  or  cavil — conferred  on  her  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  most  kindly  popularity,  and  made 
every  subsequent  work  welcome  and  honored 
which  came  from  her  pleasant  pen. 

Our  Village  is  now  a  classic,  and  of  age 
enough  to  hold  its  place  unsupported  in  the 
ranks  of  modern  literature.  Who  can  forget 
the  truth  of  these  delightful  stories — the  fresh 
sweet  l<M)ks  of  these  simple  rural  maidens, 
the  comfort  of  these  pretty  village  homes, 
the  incidents  so  true,  so  natural,  so  touching, 
so  loyal  to  all  the  simple  powers  of  nature? 
We  remember  us,  some  twenty  years  ago,  of 
an  extremely  sensitive  and  ”  touchy”  child, 
much  given  to  juvenile  despairs  and  misan¬ 
thropies,  and  wont  to  break  its  heart  over  a 
momentary  quarrel  with-  mother  or  with 
friend.  The  reproof  that  this  small  rebel 
needed  was  neither  harshly  administered  nor 
much  prolonged :  but  we  have  a  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  many  proud  and  melancholy  with¬ 
drawals  from  the  home  circle ;  many  silent 
chokings  over  tears  restrained,  by  staircase 
windows  and  out-of-the-way  corners ;  and 
much  imaginary  desolation  and  abandonment, 
forgotten  half  an  hour  after  they  came  to 
their  climax  of  childish  despair,  but  easily 
enough  recalled  now.  This  little  would  be 
sufferer  was  town-bred,  and  knew  the  coun¬ 
try  only  in  dreams.  Oh,  those  banks  of 
flowers  so  odorous  and  alive,  those  rich  green 
fields  where  the  foot  sank  among  sweetest 
grass  and  clover,  those  glimpses  of  deep,  full, 
silent  woods!  Lying  deep  in  the  germ  in 
this  young  visionary’s  mind,  what  a  revela- 
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tion  was  Our  Village,  making  reality  out  of 
fancy,  and  truth  from  dreams !  Only  to  run 
away  and  get  among  them ! — only  to  hide 
one’s  self  for  ever  amotig  these  dewy  nooks 
of  shade,  and  bright  stretches  of  sunshine! 
They  looked  like  coverts  spread  for  all  earth¬ 
ly  trouble — sweet  soothing  harbors,  where 
loneliness  itself  was  delight,  and  grief  or 
estrangement  could  enter  no  more.  This 
little  dreamer  has  grown  old  since  then,  and 
had  many  a  pang  of  experience  and  reality 
added  to  the  innocent  afflictions  of  childhood, 
but  even  now  has  never  lost  the  delusion,  and 
still  in  trial  yearns  for  those  deep  rural  soli¬ 
tudes — that  close  protecting  leafage  and 
those  sweet  floral  comforters — which  first 
became  real  and  tangible  solacemenls  in  the 
sun-bright  pages  of  Miss  Milford’s  oldest 
book. 

Dipping  into  the  same  pleasant  volume  at 
chance,  what  prettier  sketch  was  ever  made 
than  Fanny’s  fairings,  old  friends  and  favor¬ 
ites  ?  Every bcjdy  come  to  the  age  of  discre¬ 
tion  knows  it  already,  but  everybody  will  be 
glad  to  see  it  again;  and  happy  the  school¬ 
room,  thrice  happy  the  holiday  adolescent, 
who  knows  not  the  true  fairy  tales  among 
which  this  little  group  finds  a  place.  Tom, 
a  merry  boy  of  nine,  his  elder  brother  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  Fanny,  his  cousin,  are  setting  out 
for  the  fair. 

Through  Tom’s  impatience  the  party  were  early 
astir;  indeed,  he  had  rou.sec^the  whole  house  lung 
before  daybreak ;  and  betimes  in  the  furenooii 
they  set  forth  on  their  progress;  Tom  in  a  state 
of  spirits  that  caused  him  to  saV,  Ho!  ho! 
every  minute,  and  much  endangered  the  new  hat 
he  was  tossing  in  the  air;  William  and  Fanny, 
with  a  more  concentrated  and  a  far  quieter  joy. 
One  could  not  see  a  finer  young  couple — he  deck¬ 
ed  in  his  8uliday  attire,  tall,  sturdy,  and  muscular, 
with  a  line  open  countenance,  and  an  air  of  rustic 
gallantry  that  became  him  well ;  she,  pretty  and 
modest,  with  a  look  of  gentility  about  her  plain 
dark  gown  and  cottage  bonnet,  and  the  little  straw 
basket  that  she  carried  in  her  hand,  which,  even 
more  than  her  ignorance  of  tree,  and  bird,  and 
leaf,  and  flower,  proclaimed  her  town  breeding  ; 
altlmiigh  that  ignorance  was  such  that  Tom  de¬ 
clared  that,  on  her  first  arriving  at  Upton  Lea, 
she  did  not  know  an  oak  from  an  elm,  or  a  sparrow 
from  a  blackbird.  Tom  himself  had  \et  to  learn 
poor  F'anny’s  excuses — how  much  oaks  and  elms 
resemble  each  other  in  the  London  air,  and  how 
very  closely  in  color,  though  not  in  size,  a  city 
sparrow  approaches  to  a  blackbird. 

Their  way  led  through  pleasant  footpaths; 
every  bank  covered  with  cowslips  and  bluebells, 
and  overhung  with  the  budding  hawthorn  and  the 
tasselled  hazel ;  now  between  orchards,  whose 
trees,  one  flush  of  blossoms,  rose  from  amid  beds 
of  dafibdils,  with  their  dark  waving  spear-like 
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leaves  and  golden  flowers;  now  along  fields, 
newly  sown  with  barley,  where  the  doves  and 
•voodpigeons,  pretty  innocent  thieves,  were  cast- 
ittR  a  glancing  shadow  on  the  ground  as  tliey  flew 
from  furrow  to  furrow,  picking  up  the  freshly- 
planted  grains;  and  now  between  close  lanes 
peopled  with  nightingales;  until  at  last  they 
emerged  into  the  gay  high-road,  where  their  little 
party  fell  into  the  cloud  of  people  pouring  on  to 
tlie  fair,  much  after  the  manner  in  which  a  tribu¬ 
tary  brooklet  is  lost  in  the  waters  of  some  mighty 
stream. 

A  mingled  stream  in  good  sooth  it  was,  a  most 
motley  procession  !  Country  folks  in  all  varieties, 
from  the  pink-ribboned  maiden,  the  belle  of  her 
parish,  tripping  along  so  merrily,  to  the  sober  and 
demure  village  matron,  who  walked  beside  her 
with  a  slow  lagging  pace,  as  if  tired  already ; 
from  the  gay  Lothario  of  the  hamlet,  with  his 
clean  smockfrock,  and  his  hat  on  one  side,  who 
strutted  along,  ogling  the  lass  in  the  pink  ribbons, 
to  the  ‘grave  and  reverend  signor,’  the  patriarch 
of  the  [leasantry,  with  his  straight  white  hair,  and 
his  well-preserved  wedding-suit,  who  hobbled 
stoopingly  on,  charged  with  two  great  grand¬ 
children — a  sprightly  girl  of  six  lugging  him  for¬ 
ward,  a  lumpish  boy  of  three  dragging  him  back. 
Children  were  there  of  all  conditions,  “  from 
mamma's  darlings’*  in  the  coroneted  carriage — 
the  little  lords  and  ladies,  to  whom  a  fair  was  as 
yet  only  a  “  word  of  power” — down  to  the  brown 
gipsy  urchins  strapped  on  their  mother’s  back,  to 
whom  it  was  a  familiar  sight ; — no  end  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  !  n*  end  to  the  grown  people  !  no  end  to  the 
vehicles !  Carts  crammed  as  full  as  they  could 
be  stowed,  gigs  with  one,  two,  three,  and  four  in¬ 
side  passengers;  wagons  Isden  with  men  instead 
of  corn;  droves  of  pigs;  flocks  o’*  sheep;  herds 
of  cattle;  strings  of  horses;  with  their  several 
drovers  and  drivers  of  all  kinds  and  countries — 
English,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch — all  bound  to 
the  fair.  Here  an  Italian  boy,  with  his  tray  of 
images;  there  a  Savoyard  with  her  hurdy-gunly  ; 
and,  lastly,  struggling  through  the  mid.st  of  the 
throng,  that  painful  minister  of  pleasure,  an  itin¬ 
erant  showman,  with  his  box  of  puppets  and  his 
tawdry  wife,  pushing,  and  toiling,  and  s'raining 
every  nerve,  for  fear  of  being  too  late.  No  end 
to  the  people  !  no  end  to  the  din  !  The  turnpike- 
man  opened  his  gate  and  shut  his  ears  in  despair¬ 
ing  resignation.  Never  was  known  so  full  a 
May-fair, 

Fanny’s  fairings,  mysteriously  purchased 
by  the  two  elders  of  the  party,  to  the  much 
curiosity  of  Tom,  turn  out,  when  this  inqui¬ 
sitive  youth  finds  a  happy  chance  of  examin¬ 
ing  them,  to  be — 

First,  a  roll  of  white  satin  ribbon — “  Ho !  ho !” 
— then  a  pair  of  white  cambric  gloves — “  Ho  ! 
ho!’’ — then  a  rich-looking,  dark-colored,  small 
plum-c.ike,  nicely  frosted  with  white  sugar — 
“  Ho !  ho !  .Miss  Fanny  !”  Last  of  all,  a  plain  gold 
ring,  wrapped  in  three  papers,  silver,  while,  and 
brown — ”  Ho !  ho !”  once  more  shouted  the  boy, 
twirling  the  wedding-ring  on  his  own  red  finger, 
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the  fourth  of  the  left  hand — “  so  these  are  Fanny’s 
fairings.  Ho !  ho  ! — ho  !  ho !” 

And  here  is  u  sweet  bit  of  portrait,  set  in 
sky  and  sunshine: — 

Her  daily  doings  would  have  formed  a  series  of 
pictures.  I  have  seen  her  scudding  through  a 
sliallow  rivulet,  with  her  petticoats  caught  up 
just  a  little  above  the  ankle,  like  a  young  Dian  i, 
and  a  bounding,  skimming,  enjoying  motion,  as  if 
native  in  the  element,  which  might  have  become 
a  Naiad.  I  have  .seen  her  on  the  topmost  round 
of  a  ladder,  with  on?  foot  on  the  roof  of  a  house, 
flinging  down  the  gra|>es  tiiat  no  one  els^  had 
nerve  enough  to  reach,  laughing,  and  garlanded, 
and  crowned  with  vine-leave?,  like  a  Kacchinte. 
But  the  prettiest  combination  pf  circumsiaiices 
under  which  I  ever  saw  her  was  driving  a  d  uikay- 
cart  up  a  hill,  one  sunny  windy  day  in  Soptembar. 
It  was  a  g-iy  pirty  of  young  women,  sotne  walk¬ 
ing,  some  in  open  carriages  of  different  descrip¬ 
tions,  bent  to  see  a  celebrated  prospect  from  a  liill 
called  tlie  Ridges.  Tlie  ascent  was  by  a  steep 
narrow  lane,  cut  deeply  between  sand-banks, 
crowned  with  high  feathery  hedges.  The  road 
and  it.s  picturesque  banks  lay  buh?d  in  thegoMen 
Biinshine,  whilst  the  autumnal  sky,  intensely 
blue,  ap[»eared  at  the  top  as  through  an  arch. 
The  hill  was  so  steep  that  we  had  all  dismoii.ired, 
and  left  our  different  vehicles  in  charge  of  tlie 
■ervants  below  ;  but  .Mary,  to  whom,  as  incompar¬ 
ably  tiie  best  charioteer,  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
nondescript  machine,  a  sort  of  donkey  curricle, 
had  fallen,  d“tertnin<»ir  to  drive  a  delicite  little 
girl,  who  wa->  afraid  of  the  walk,  to  the  too  of  the 
emin-mce.  She  jumped  out  for  the  piirpo.se,  and 
we  followed,  watching  and  admiring  her  as  she 
won  her  way  np  the  hill;  now  tugging  at  the 
donkeys  in  front,  with  iier  bright  lace  towards 
them  and  us,  and  springing  along  backwards; 
iHiw  pushing  the  chaise  from  behind — .now  run¬ 
ning  by  ill**  side  of  her  stee.ls,  patting  and  caress, 
ingrhem — now  soothing  the  h  ilf-frightened  child 
— now  laughing,  nodding,  and  shaking  her  little 
whip  at  u.s,  darling  ab'iut  like  8»>ine  winged  crea¬ 
ture — till  at  last  she  stopped  at  liie  lop  of  iiie 
ascent,  and  stoixl  for  a  moment  on  nie  summit, 
her  straw  bonnet  blown  back,  and  iieluon  only  by 
the  strings;  her  co  nplexion  becoming  every  mo¬ 
ment  more  splendid  from  exertion,  redder  and 
whiter;  her  eyes  and  her  smile  brightening  and 
dimpling;  her  figure,  in  its  simple  white  gown, 
strongly  relieved  by  the  d**ep  blue  skv,  and  her 
whole  form  seeming  to  dilate  before  our  eyes. 
There  she  sioaJ  uiaJer  the  arcli  formed  by  two 
meeting  elms,  a  Hebe,  a  Psyche,  a  perfect  goddess 
of  youth  and  j<*y.  The  Ridges  are  very  fine 
things  altogether,  especially  the  part  to  which  we 
were  bound — a  turfy,  breezy  spot,  sinking  down 
abruptly  like  a  rock  into  a  wild  foregronml  of 
heath  and  forest,  witli  a  magnific.ent  command  of 
distant  object*;  but  we  sawn<xliing  that  day  like 
Uie  figure  on  me  lop  of  the  hill. 

So  often  quoted  and  so  univermlly  known, 
it  would  be  useless  to  multiply  examples  of 


Miss  Mitford’s  peculiar  power.  There  are 
few  more  successful  landscape-painters — and 
with  her  minute  pencil  and  fairy  colors,  there 
U  no  pre-Raphaeliie  brother  that  will  “  do” 
you  a  sunny  bank  of  flowers  or  bit  of  en¬ 
tangled  foliage  with  equal  truth,  or  observa¬ 
tion  as  skilled.  Miss  Mitford’s  grass  does  not 
bristle  in  individual  blades,  but  mantles  like 
close-piled  velvet;  and  her  delicate  wild- 
flowers  are  not  lying  all  abroad,  but  peeping, 
half  -  discerned  and  half  -  invisible,  f  rom  the 
rich  verdure  round  them,  with  all  the  shy 
and  blushing  modesty  of  nature,  all  unaware 
that  it  is  sitting  for  its  portrait.  Other  than 
a  fertile  country — a  land  rich  with  blessings 
of  the  dew  and  of  the  sun,  and  above  all 
prodigal  in  flowers — her  art  is  not  acquainted 
wit!t ;  and  it  is  not  hers  to  arrest  the  tempest 
on  its  solemn  passage,  or  to  set  the  mountain 
tops  aglow  with  glorious  sunsets,  and  dawns 
that  are  less  of  earth  than  heaven.  That 
grander  rendering — that  wild  heroic  blending 
of  mi?tsand  mountain  sunsnine — those  royal 
purples  of  the  twilight  and  majestic  midnight 
glooms,  so  often  spread  before  the  readers  of 
this  journal,  by  one  whose  hand  will  never 
dtsh  gulden  light  upon  earth’s  cloudy  can¬ 
vas  again — is  not  in  Miss  Milford’s  sphere. 
Neither  highlands  nor  storms — nothing  high¬ 
er  tlvan  a  green  flowery  hill,  or  more  violent 
than  a  sudden  hail-shower,  e.vi't  in  her  sunny 
world  ; — li'.T  scenery  is  purely  Engliah,  and 
of  Englind’s  richest  simplicity  —  nothing 
slunte  1  or  h  ilf-grown,  nothing  precocious  or 
premature, — the  blo.ssoms  prodigal,  but  the 
fruitage  b-  aring  out  their  promije,  and  every 
season  keeping  m  »rch  and  lime — every  thing 
clear,  real,  an  1  familiar  within  the  soft  hori¬ 
zon  ;  and  leaves  trembling  in  the  wind,  and 
cloa>ls  afloat  upon  the  upper  air,  with  that 
delicate  m'tlion  which  gives  the  landT-ctpe  a 
chaim  of  life  in  inimate,  perhaps  the  sweetest 
and  mi>st  fmciful  attraction  which  these  ver¬ 
dant  S'diludes  have  to  give. 

Miss  M.tford’s  next  step  in  literature  did 
not  remove  her  far  from  her  (prose)  starting- 
ground.  Receiving,  as  she  says,  tiie  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  friendly  critic,  she  supplemented 
the  records  of  the  village  by  those  of  the 
town — the  quiet,  rural,  self  occupied  market- 
town,  so  extremely  fresh  and  uiitownlike  in 
its  own  simple  fashions,  yet  much  exalting 
it-elf  over  the  primitive  “  country,"  where  its 
little  streets  and  dinless  walls  reigned  in  su¬ 
perior  state.  And  a  delightful  supplement  is 
liel/ird  Rtgit ;  its  portraits  clearer  and  more 
distinct  ;  its  little  community  more  f'aitly 
grouped,  and  holding  closer  by  each  other  ; 
and  its  scenery  as  well  portrayed,  but  less 
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repeated  and  lingered  on,  than  are  the  sunny 
precincts  of  the  village.  Stephen  Lane,  ca¬ 
pital  Stephen  Lane,  with  his  heart}’  simpli¬ 
city,  his  wealth,  and  pride,  and  humbleness, 
bis  conservative  instincts  and  reforming  poli¬ 
tics,  his  great  shop  and  “  Rembrandt-like” 
breadth  of  shadow  ;  and  King  Harwood,  poor 
superannuated  dandy,  who  has  good  in  him  * 
after  all ;  and  the  delicate  little  Abb6,  with 
his  pupils,  and  his  foreign  loneliness,  and  his 
tragical  end ;  and  good,  rich,  roundabout  Miss 
Blackall,  with  her  parrot,  and  her  coach,  and 
her  black  footman ;  and  the  somewhat  ro- 
mantical  Louis  Duval,  and  the  group  which 
surrounds  him — pretty  Hester  and  broken¬ 
hearted  Mrs.  Kinlay,  and  the  long-outstanding 
but  quickly-subdued  uncle — not  to  speak  of 
the  good  curate  and  his  sailor  boy,  nor  of  the 
pleasant  background  of  shops  and  servitors 
— old  rich  counters,  where  every  thing  is  of 
the  most  superlative  quality,  with  the  neat 
old  ladies,  and  pretty  Susans  and  Patties, 
presiding  over  the  same.  ITie  Patties  and 
the  Susjins  are  more  familiar  creatures  than  a 
rare  Constance  Lisle  or  J ulia  Elphinstone,  and 
the  humbler  beauty  carries  the  day — perhaps 
because  the  grander  order  of  existence  does 
not  permit  such  kindly  elaboration  as  becomes 
the  low-lying  grounds  so  well. 

But  the  human  nature  in  Miss  Mitford’s 
sphere  seems  to  the  full  as  lavish  in  beauty 
as  is  the  ^  ral  undergrowth  which  clothes  all 
her  banks  and  braes.  Beauty  is  a  rare  gift 
in  our  apprehension,  unfrequently  seen — and 
where  it  is  seen,  involuntarily  distinguished, 
and  set  upon  its  eminence.  Common  as  good 
looks  may  be,  and  not  uncommon  as  are 
pretty  faces,  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  universal 
glow  of  loveliness  which  falls  over  all  the 
feminine  creations  (barring  the  Mrs.  Tom- 
kinses)  of  Miss  Mitford’s  fancy.  We  will  not 
quarrel  with  our  genial  author  for  making  all 
these  simple  beauties  good,  and  turning  to  us 
the  sunny  side  of  all  their  homely  ways  ;  but 
80  full  a  sweetness  wants  a  little  break  of  dis¬ 
cord — at  least  a  plain  face  here  and  there  to 
relieve  the  bright  ones ;  a  little  shadow,  to 
let  us  see  the  sunshine,  and  make  it  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  undistinguished  breadth 
of  light. 

After  the  publication  of  Belford  Regis,  we 
lose  sight  of  Miss  Milford  for  many  years, 
during  which  time,  save  for  contributions  for 
Annuals  and  other  pretty  periodicals,  she 
seems  to  have  made  no  advance  in  author¬ 
ship  :  and  after  this  long  interval,  during 
which  she  has  grown  into  the  bright-eyed  old 
lady  of  the  frontispiece  portrait,  the  “  Re¬ 
miniscences  of  a  Literary  Life”  once  more 


awake  the  public  with  Miss  Mitford’s  name. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  title  is  a  very  delusive 
one,  and  considerably  calculated  to  raise  fruit¬ 
less  expectations.  All  the  world  owns  to  a 
little  curiosity  concerning  literary  notables. 
If  an  author  addresses  not  the  strange  popu¬ 
lation  who  speak  his  language,  but  the  un¬ 
known  friends  whom  his  works  will  discover 
among  them,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  these 
unknown  friends  find  a  centre  and  point  of 
kindly  light  in  him,  with  which  they  would 
fain  be  more  closely  connected  ;  and  the  man 
or  the  woman  who  expresses  for  us  thoughts 
which  we  recognize  at  once  as  long  enter¬ 
tained  but  unexpressed,  and  represents  for  us 
those  true  moods  and  states  of  mind  which 
we  can  feel,  but  cannot  represent,  weaves  a 
warm  link  between  us,  as  of  those  who  have 
looked  into  each  other,  heart  to  heart ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  what  means  our  friend 
had  of  knowing  us  and  our  life  so  well,  and 
how  it  came  about  that  he  found  our  trials 
out,  so  far  away  and  obscure  as  we  are  to 
him.  So  many  a  weary  reader  brightened 
up  at  the  sound  of  Miss  Mitford’s  reminis¬ 
cences,  and  a  whole  circle  of  famous  peo¬ 
ple,  her  gentle  self,  the  centre  of  all,  just  about 
to  descend  in  bodily  presence  into  the  midst 
of  us,  awoke  ready  interest  and  an  eager 
audience.  But  though  there  is  very  much  in 
these  volumes  to  remind  us  of  the  delight  of 
our  first  acquaintance  with  the  author  of  Our 
Village,  and  many  sunny  bits  of  autobiogra¬ 
phy  and  pleasant  recollections,  yet  the  re¬ 
miniscences  are  so  much  more  those  of  a 
reader  than  an  author,  that  curiosity  is  foiled 
and  expectation  disappointed.  Those  very 
glimpses  of  Dr.  Mitford’s  succession  of  pretty 
houses,  and  his  daughter’s  pleasant  education, 
and  happy  girl-companions  and  fond  friends, 
are  so  tempting,  that  one  longs  for  more,  and 
rather  grujlges  at  the  long  extracts,  however 
fine  they  may  be  in  themselves,  which  might 
be  got  elsewhere,  whereas  nowhere  ebe  is  it 
possible  to  find  Miss  Mitford,  herfrivnils,  and 
her  home.  “  Memorials  of  much  reading”  is 
a  title  which  would  belter  express  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  volumes,  which  nevertheless 
are  fascinating  volumes,  well  worth  a  place  in 
any  library.  Chronology  does  not  much 
trouble  our  kind  critic,  and  she  does  not  fear 
to  skip  in  the  length  of  a  page  from  Longfel¬ 
low  to  Cowlev,  and  to  place  Davis  and  Ba- 
nim,  the  Irishmen  of  to-day,  before  old  Her¬ 
rick  and  Withers.  Nor  are  her  own  personal 
descriptions  more  correctly  classified,  since 
the  little  girl  of  three  comes  a  good  way  later 
in  the  story  than  the  old  lady  of  sixty  ;  and 
we  are  puzzled  to  hear  a  pretty  little  tale  of 
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school  and  childish  generosities,  after  we  have 
been  present  at  the  losing  of  that  ancient 
aristocratic  gold-headed  cane  which  once 
sustained  a  duchess,  and  is  now  the  favored 
companion  of  Miss  Milford’s  walks.  The 
pleasant  framework  of  personal  narrative  in 
which  these  literary  gleanings  are  enclosed, 
consists  of  a  series  of  sketches,  unconnected, 
except  as  belonging  to  one  individual  life, 
and,  in  general,  suggested  by  the  following 
extract,  be  it  of  prose  or  verse — the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Miss  Milford  first  read 
it,  or  the  associations  which  it  brings  to  her 
memory.  The  rule* fails  in  some  ca.se8,  as  we 
confess  we  cannot  see  by  what  reason  the 
name  of  Samuel  Johnson  holds  a  place  at 
the  head  of  one  chapter,  which,  much  more 
agreeable  than  that  ursine  potentate  of  lite¬ 
rature,  records  a  child’s  first  journey  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  all  its  maze  of  delights.  A  plea¬ 
santer  plan  could  not  be  than  this  personal¬ 
izing  of  one’s  reading.  What  strange  and 
laughable  contrasts  would  a  few  specimens, 
by, different  hands,  give  of  the  individuality 
of  mind  and  infinite  diversity  of  circum¬ 
stances  !  Here  is  a  pattern  for  school-girls, 
being  the  first  introduction  of  Mary  Russ-el 
Mitford,  pupil  in  a  suburban  “  young  ladies’ 
establishment,”  to  the  dramatic  literature  of 
which  she  professes  herself  so  warm  a  lover 
still.  The  young  lady,  rejected  by  sundry 
professors  of  the  piano,  as  hopelessly  deficient 
in  “  ear,  taste,  and  application,”  is  sentenced, 
much  against  her  will,  to  become  an  accom¬ 
plished  performer  on  the  harp  : — 

It  so  happened  that  our  schonl-house,  (the  same, 
by  the  way,  in  which  poor  Mi-ss  Landon  pas.sed 
the  trreater  part  of  her  life,)  forming  one  angle  of 
an  irregular  octagon  place,  was  so  built  that  tlie 
principal  reception-room  was  connected  with  the 
entrance-hall  by  a  long  passage  and  two  double 
doors.  This  room,  fitted  up  with  nicely-bound 
books,  contained,  amongst  other  musical  instru¬ 
ments, the  harp  upon  which  I  w-as  sent  to  practise 
every  morning — sent  alone,  most  comfortably  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  of  every  individual  in  the 
house,  the  only  means  of  approach  being  thrpugh 
two  resounding  green  baize  doors,  swinging  to 
with  a  heavy  l»ng  the  moment  tliey  were  let  go ; 
so  that  as  the  change  from  piano  to  harp,  and  from 
the  impulsive  Herr  Schubert  to  the  prim  demure 
little  Miss  Essex,  my  new  music-mistress,  had  by 
no  means  worked  the  miracle  of  producing  in  me 
any  love  of  that  detestable  art,  I  very  shortly  be¬ 
took  myself  to  the  book-shelves,  and  seeing  a  row 
of  octavo  volumes,  lettered  The&tre  dt>  Voltaire, 
r  selected  one  of  them,  and  had  deposited  it  in 
front  of  the  music-stand,  and  perched  myself  upon 
the  stool  to  read  it,  in  less  time  than  an  ordinary 
pupil  would  have  consumed  in  getting  through  the 
first  bars  of  Ar  Hyd  y  Nos. 

The  first  play  upon  which  I  opened  was  Zaire. 


Zaire  is  not  Rirhard  the  Third,  any  more  than  M. 
de  Voltaire  is  Shakspeare ;  nevertheless,  the  play 
has  its  merits.  There  is  a  certain  romance  in  the 
situation,  an  interest  in  the  story,  a  mixture  of 
Christian  piety  and  Oriental  fervor  which  strikes 
the  imagination.  So  I  got  through  Zaire  ;  and 
when  I  had  finished  Zaire,  I  proceeded  to  other 
plays — (EJipe,  Merope,  Attire,  Mahomet — plays 
well  worth  reading,  but  not  so  absorbing  as  to 
prevent  my  giving  doe  attention  to  the  warning 
doors,  and  putting  the  book  in  its  place,  and  strik¬ 
ing  the  chords  of  Ar  Hyd  y  Nos  as  often  as  I 
heard  a  step  approaching  ;  or  gathering  up  myself 
and  my  music,  and  walking  quietly  back  to  the 
school-room  as  soon  as  the  hour  for  practice  had 
expired. 

But  when  the  dramas  of  Voltaire  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  I  had  recourse  to  some  neighboring 
volumes,  the  state  of  matters  changed  at  once. 
These  new  volumes  contained  the  comedies  of 
Molidre,  and,  once  plunged  into  the  gay  realities 
of  his  delightful  world,  all  the  miseries  of  this 
globe  of  ours — harp,  music-books,  pmctisings,  and 
lessons — were  forgotten  ;  Miss  Essex  melted  into 
thin  air ;  Ar  Hyd  y  Nos  became  a  nonentity.  I 
never  recollected  there  was  such  a  thing  as  time ; 
I  never  heard  the  warning  dpors ;  the  only  tribu¬ 
lations  that  troubled  me  were  the  tribulaiions  of 
S^anartlle  ;  the  only  lessons  1  thought  about,  the 
lessons  of  the  Bourgeois  Oenlilhomme.  So  I  was 
caught— caught  in  the  very  act  of  laughing  till  I 
cried  over  the  apostrophes  of  the  angry  father  to 
the  galley,  in  which  he  is  told  his  son  has  been 
taken  captive.  ‘^Quediable  alloit-il  faire  dans 
ceite  galere.”  The  apostrophe  comes  true  with 
regard  to  somebody  in  a  scrape  during  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  every  day,  and  was  never  more  applicable 
than  to  myself  at  that  instant. 

Luckily,  however,  the  person  who  discovered 
my  delinquency  was  one  of  my  chief  spoilers,  the 
husband  of  our  good  schoolmistress,  himself  a 
Frenchman,  an  adorer  of  the  great  dramatist  of 
France,  and  no  worshipper  of  music.  He  was 
also  a  very  clever  man,  with  a  strong  and  just 
conviction  that  no  proficiency  in  any  art  could  be 
gained  without  natural  qualifications  and  sincere 
good-will.  Accordingly,  when  we  could  speak 
for  laughing,  what  he  did  say  sounded  far  more 
like  a  cpmpliment  upon  my  relish  for  the  comic 
drama  than  a  rebuke.  I  suppose  that  he  spoke  to 
the  same  effect  to  my  father.  At  all  events,  the 
issue  of  the  affair  was  the  dismissal  of  the  poor 
little  harp-mistress,  and  a  present  of  a  cheap  edi¬ 
tion  of  Moliire  for  my  own  reading.  I  have  got 
the  set  still — twelve  little  foreign-hxrking  books, 
unbound,  but  covered  with  a  gay-looking  pink 
paper,  mottled  with  red,  like  certain  carnations. 

This  dear  papa  !  How  fewschool-gi^ls  are 
fated  to  a  sway  so  indulgent — and  how  very 
few  could  repay  it  half  so  well  ! 

A  brief  but  a  very  clear  record  of  family 
misfortunes — rather  of  this  kind,  handsome, 
dashing  papa’s  manifold  imprudences — of  the 
failures  that  attended  him  in  very  consequence 
of  all  the  gifts  which  ought  to  have  brought 
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success,  and  of  the  quick  and  marvellous 
melting  of  one  fortune  after  another — to¬ 
gether  with  the  story  of  the  lottery-ticket, 
which  brought  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
left  a  Wedgwood  dinner-service  sole  trophy 
of  the  miraculous  chance — comes  in  an  epi¬ 
sode  of  purely  personal  interest ;  and  then 
poets  of  all  sizes  and  stations,  from  the  pea¬ 
sant  Clare  to  those  polished  people,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  have  audience  enough  in 
their  own  circles,  and  do  not,  we  suppose, 
feel  much  want  of  the  public,  which  has  no 
extraordinary  interest  in  them,  crowd  upon 
Miss  Milford’s  pages.  Some  pleasant  cor¬ 
respondences,  too ;  bits  of  poetical  autobio¬ 
graphy,  and  one  strange  trial,  with  much 
description  of  places  identified  with,  and  be¬ 
longing  to,  ibe  tribe  of  lettered  and  legendary 
folk,  till  up  the  volumes.  Then  there  are 
glimpses  of  the  house  where,  without  the 
dear  father  of  other  and  more  struggling 
days — solitary,  except  for  the  little  maid  and 
faithful  man  who  are  her  attendants — but 
still  in  a  very  bright  and  cheerful  atmosphere, 
followed  bv  the  honor  and  the  love  which 
her  long  life  has  won,  and  rich  in  many 
friends — the  lonely,  fresh-hearted  old  lady 
lives  a.mong  the  rural  influences  she  loves. 
Sad  to  think  that,  since  then,  harsher  attend 
ants,  pain  and  sickness,  have  come  into  her 
quiet  lo.^ms;  but  without  a  word  of  such 
unwelcome  visitants  closes  the  book  of  two 
years  ago — the  cabinet  of  recollections — of 
cherished  verses  and  treasured  memories, 
strung  upon  the  thread  of  her  life. 

Something  like  a  leave-taking,  a  final  salu¬ 
tation,  and  farewell,  are  these  graceful  vo¬ 
lumes,  so  that  it  is  no  small  surprise  to  find 
an  entirely  new  production  from  the  pen 
which  has  labored  so  long.  The  history  of 
the  present  bjok,  and  its  appearance,  seems 
to  be  this  :  Miss  Milford,  not  much  given  to 
long  stories  in  her  own  person,  has  had  in  her 
mind  and  imagination,  for  more  years  than 
are  to  be  recktrned,  the  germ  of  a  tale,  we 
believe  in  a  considerable  degree  founded  upon 
fact — a  tale  unhinted  at  in  any  other  of  her 
works,  very  likely  from  the  cherished  idea  of 
producing  it  some  day  in  full  and  perfect 
form.  This  beloved  plan  would,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  have  shared  the  fate  of  many  another 
fancy,^nd  gone  with  her  untold  to  her  grave 
— far  may  that  final  resting-place  be  from  the 
mistress  of  Swallowfield ! — but  for  the  re¬ 
monstrance  of  a  bold  friend,  who,  little  given 
to  dallying  in  his  own  affairs,  seized  upon  the 
coy  imagination,  and  urged  it  into  being.  We 
have  already  given,  in  Miss  Mitford’s  own 
words,  an  account  of  the  state  of  physical 


helplessness  in  which  this  tale  was  written, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  stir  of  a  re¬ 
turn  to  her  old  world  of  busy  labor,  and  all 
the  little  commotion  of  publication,  may  do 
the  invalid  good,  and  that  it  may  please  her 
in  her  retirement  to  know  how  many  people, 
in  bow  many  spheres  and  places,  have  had 
pleasant  readings  of  old,  and  dear  associa¬ 
tions,  recalled  to  them  by  the  very  name  and 
announcement  of  another  tale  of  hers. 

The  story  of  Atherton  is  more  distinctly  a 
story  than  Miss  Milford’s  sketches  generally 
are.  There  is  the  strange  and  sudden  en¬ 
richment  of  a  sweet  little  country  beauty-^ 
there  is  a  proposed  match  “for  money,”  in 
which  the  fortune-hunter,  strange  to  the  tem¬ 
per  of  his  kind,  is  as  unselfish  and  unmer¬ 
cenary  as  the  most  devoted  lover  could  be — 
there  is  a  great  house  and  family  falling  to 
decay  and  ruin,  which  nothing  but  this  money 
can  redeem — and  there  is  an  equal  fortune, 
the  other  half  of  a  dead  miser’s  collectings, 
for  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  rightful 
heir; — last  of  all,  there  is  a  governess^  a 
“perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,’^  self-denied, 
refined,  and  delicate  as  ever  poor  gentlewo¬ 
man  was  ;  and  this  pensive  but  by  no  means 
pining  Honor  Clive  has  been  in  former  limes 
deeply  beloved  by  Major  Delaney,  the  heir¬ 
ess’s  compelled  suitor,  and  has  rejected  him, 
reason  unknown.  Lord  Delaney,  the  Major’s 
stately  but  tender  father,  is  persecuted  by  a 
visionary  villain  of  his  own  near  kindred,  who 
holds  over  all  his  estates  and  lands  the  infal¬ 
lible  power  of  mortgagee,  and  who  makes 
only  one  brief  personal  appearance,  remain¬ 
ing  quite  as  illegible  and  indistinct  a  person¬ 
age  after  it  as  before.  Katy,  the  little  heir¬ 
ess,  a  rosebud  of  sixteen,  one  of  Miss  Mit¬ 
ford’s  peculiar  and  delightful  rural  heroines, 
though  she  does  not  seem  much  displeased 
either  to  be  wooed  or  married  till  the  very 
last  moment,  is  as  good-humoredly  indifferent 
to  Major  Delaney — whom,  nevertheless,  she 
likes  belter  than  any  man  she  knows,  except 
her  father — as  heart  could  desire  ;  and  we 
are  a  little  puzzled  at  first  to  know  whether 
anyb<>dy  is  in  love  at  all — if  Honor  rejected 
out  of  pure  inclination,  or  if  the  Major  has 
not  learned  indifiference  to  his  first  love.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Major  proposes,  and  Katy 
accepts,  to  the  much  satisfaction  of  various 
plotters  concerned,  and  every  thing  goes  on 
very  quietly  till  the  marriage-day.  The 
moving  spring  of  the  book — the  lawyer, 
Stephen  Langhton,  who  is  everybody’s  friend 
— has  given  singular  orders  to  leave  the 
names  blank,  till  his  arrival,  in  the  settle¬ 
ments.  This  same  day  is  the  last  on  which 
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the  mortgage  can  be  redeemed,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  climax  of  fate  to  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  father  and  son.  The  lawyer  is  late 
of  arriving,  little  Katy  begins  to  experience 
the  reality  of  being  married  and  leaving 
home,  and  finds  it  by  no  means  so  easy  a 
business  as  she  expected.  So,  as  she  gets 
time  to  watch  the  looks  of  her  bridegroom 
and  her  governess,  a  glorious  thought  strikes 
upon  Katy — self-emancipation  and  general 
comfort — and  when  the  lawyer  arrives  at  last, 
the  bride  springs  into  his  friendly  arms,  beg¬ 
ging  him  to  endow  Honor  forthwith  with  half 
her  fortune,  to  leave  her  at  home,  and  let  her 
friend  be  married  in  her  stead.  Mr.  Langh- 
ton  does  not  consent  to  this  ;  but  he,  too,  had 
his  motives  in  leaving  the  names  blank  in  the  . 
marriage-settlement ;  and  our  readers  must 
ascertain  for  themselves  by  what  fairy  chance 
it  is  that  Honor  Clive  can  be  made  the  bride 
instead  of  Katy  Warner  by  an  instant  sub¬ 
stitution,  and  Atherton  Hall  be,  nevertheless, 
redeemed  and  established  to  the  falling  house 
of  Delaney,  and  every  thing  go  well. 

We  must  pause  for  a  moment’s  remon¬ 
strance,  No  masculine  hand  hua  made  such 
encroachments  on  one  of  the  rights  of  woman 

—  that  most  primitive  and  inalienable  right 
which  entitles  her  to  be  “  wooed,  and,  not 
unsought,  be  won,”  as  the  female  writers  of 
this  generation.  If  the  right  of  asking  be  in 
some  sense  a  mark  of  superiority,  consider, 
gentle  ladies,  the  power  of  rejection  is  no 
contemptible  might.  As  for  choice,  good 
lack!  do  vou  think  these  poor  gentlemen 
have  a  shadow  of  freedom  in  this  all-impor¬ 
tant  affair  more  than  yourselves?  Not  so. 
Yonder  noble  hero  vowed  his  heart  to  an 
ideal  lady  of  romance  —  he  has  got  the  dum¬ 
piest  good  woman  who  ever  made  a  shirt  or 
a  pudding ;  and  that  brave  fellow,  whose  im¬ 
aginary  love  was  to  be  the  very  dove  of  doves 

—  he  plays  but  a  small  fiddle  now  at  home. 
Chance  and  fate,  those  heathenish  deities, 
seem  to  hold  their  last  stronghold  in  this  af¬ 
fair  of  marriage,  and  the  passive  side  of  the 
enchanted  line  has  to  the  full  as  good  a 
chance  as  the  active,  not  to  speak  of  such 
inferior  matters  as  natural  fitness  and  original 
intent.  The  last  person  whom  we  could  have 
fancied  likely  to  aim  a  blow,  ever  so  lightly, 
at  this  fundamental  privilege  of  womankind, 
was  Miss  Mitford ;  yet  even  Miss  Milford 
proves  herself  infected  by  the  prevailing  sin 
of  modern  feibale  authorship.  Why  did 
Honor  Clive  put  up  with  that  blank  in  the 
settlements  ? — why  be  content  with  orange 
blossoms,  whose  original  destination  was  for 
another  bead  than  hers  ? — and  why  take  so 


little  asking  before  she  relented  ?  Fie  on 
Honor !  Little  Katy  herself  would  have  done 
better,  with  nothing  but  instinct  to  guide 
her,  though  she  was  still  less  a  woman  than 
a  child. 

Leaving  our  solitary  fault-finding,  who  would 
not  have  a  friend  at  Atherton  gieat  farm? 
— who  would  not  fly  on  swiftest  wings  of 
express  at  the  slightest  breath  of  invitation 
from  such  a  land  of  plenty  ? — who  would  not 
fast  all  day  of  set  purpose  to  do  justice  to 
that  groaning  tea-table,  with  all  its  dainties, 
whereat  the  critical  mouth  waters  from  mere 
hearing?  The  house  is  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Warner,  grandmother  of  the  heiress,  a 
“  gentleman”  farmer,  and  born  gentlewoman 
—  undignified,  it  is  true,  by  the  actual  acci¬ 
dent  of  good  descent,  but  a  lady  by  right  of 
all  the  natural  grace  and  simplicity  which 
belongs  to  the  name ;  and  by  her  daughter- 
in  law,  and  contrast,  a  bustling  country  house¬ 
keeper,  Mrs.  Bell,  Katy’s  mother,  a  widow 
for  the  second  time.  Very  bright,  and  true, 
and  real  as  are  these  personages,  they  scarce¬ 
ly  equal  their  locality.  Look  at  this  sketch, 
exterior  and  interior,  of  the  great  farm  of 
Atheiton : 

There  were  few  houses  which  wore  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  outward  show  of  comfort  and  prosperity 
than  the  Great  Farm  at  Atherton.  It  was  a  large, 
square,  siilrstantial  bnildine,  with  fine  fruit  trees 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  and  jessa¬ 
mine,  honeysuckle,  and  China  roses  clustering 
round  the  windows.  The  green  court,  which  di¬ 
vided  the  houses  from  the  road,  was  gay  during 
nine  months  of  the  year  with  flowers  and  flower¬ 
ing  trees;  and  boasteil  still  some  lingering  spikes 
of  itollyliock,  a  stray  blossom  of  clove  and  scarlet 
geranium,  and  branches  of  that  most  fragrant  of 
roses  which  is  called  ‘-of  the  four  seasons.”  The 
mignonette,  too,  and  the  violet,  st.ll  mingled  their 
delicious  odors.  People  who  sincerely  love 
flowers  contrive  to  make  them  blow  sooner  and 
later  than  others.  VVe  see  this  in  the  poorest 
cottages,  and  here  was  no  poverty  to  contend  with. 
One  side  of  the  court  was  that  most  affluent  of 
all  territories,  an  immense  orchard  —  a  perfect 
grove  of  fruit  trees,  cherry,  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
walnut,  at  their  tallest  growth  and  fullest  bearing. 
Behind  was  a  large  kitchen-garden,  and  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  orchard,  a  magnificent  farm¬ 
yard,  a  huge  and  indescribable  mixture  of  riches 
and  mud.  Behind  that  came  poultry-yard  and 
rick-yard,  horse-pond  and  duck-pond,  barns,  stables, 
cart-houses,  cow-houses,  dovecotes  and  pig-sties, 
with  all  their  inhabitants,  biped  and  quadruped, 
feathered  and  unfealhered,  of  every  denomination. 

Every  thing  throve  in  this  female  household, 
from  the  flocks,  whose  numbers  were  counted  by 
thousands,  down  to  Katy’a  bees. 

The  parlor,  the  common  living-room  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  was  smaller  than,  to  judge  from  its  appearance. 
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any  room  in  that  house  ought  to  have  been ;  cho¬ 
sen,  perhaps,  on  that  account — people  who  can 
command  large  rooms  having  a  frequent  tendency 
to  use  small  ones. 

It  was  a  sort  ^excrescence  on  one  side  of  the 
dwelling,  a  kind  *afler*thought,  with  a  sunny  bay- 
window  commanding  the  farm-yard,  from  which  it 
was  only  parted  by  a  low  paling  and  a  slip  of  turf, 
and  giving  a  peep  at  the  high-road. 

A  snug  and  cheerful  apartment,  after  all,  was 
that  little  parlor,  crowded  with  furniture,  from  the 
good  old  ladv’s  high-backed  chair  to  the  low  stool 
on  which  Katy,  whenever  that  mercurial  little 
person  did  stay  tive  minutes  in  a  place,  used  to  ait 
at  her  grandmother’s  feet. 

In  the  centre  was  a  small  Pembroke  table  of 
dark  mahogany,  somewhat  rickety ;  at  the  end 
a  sideboard  of  the  same  material,  the  drawers 
groaning  with  stands  of  spirits  and  bottles  of  home¬ 
made  wine,  the  top  covered  with  miscellaneous  ar¬ 
ticles  ;  Mrs.  Warner’s  large  Bible,  surmounted  by 
a  cookery  b«x)k,  occupving  one  corner,  whilst  .Mrs. 
Bell’s  enormous  work-baskets  and  work-bags  over¬ 
filled  the  other ;  a  beautiful  jar  of  dried  grasses, 
Katy’s  property,  occupied  the  middle.  Katy’s 
possessions,  indeed,  might  be  traced  everywhere. 
Her  lifter,  living  and  dead,  cumbered  the  walls 
and  the  flcwr.  Birds,  kittens,  skipping-ropes,  bri¬ 
dles,  riding-whips,  and  battledores,  were  distrib¬ 
uted  all  over  the  room,  whilst  a  fat  spaniel,  called 
Flora,  lay  basking  before  the  fire. 

Two  triangular  cupboards  occupied  two  oppo¬ 
site  corners,  of  which  one  was  so  crammed  with 
closely-packed  glass  and  china  that  it  was  dan¬ 
gerous  for  any  unaccustomed  finger  to  attempt  to 
extricate  cnp  or  saucer  from  the  pile ;  whilst  the 
other  was  filled  to  bursting  with  articles  of  daily 
call,  tea,  sugar,  lemons,  nutmegs,  and  gingerbread. 
Fruit  at  all  seasons,  and  cakes  of  many  denomi¬ 
nations,  completed  the  array.  No  one  could  enter 
that  room  without  tasting  the  light  seed-cake — 
diet-bread  Mrs.  Warner  called  it — compounded 
from  a  family  recipe  a  hundred  years  old  ;  or  the 
green  gooseberry  wine,  famous  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Primrose,  sparkling  and  effervescent  as  cham¬ 
pagne.  It  was  the  very  temple  of  hospitality. 

A  side-door  Opened  into  a  hall,  which,  perhaps, 
might  lay  equal  claim  to  that  title ;  a  large  flagged  i 
apartment,  with  a  wide  open  hearth  and  a  heavy 
oak  table,  on  which  business  of  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  was  going  forward  all  day  long.  The  mate¬ 
rials,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat  different,  consisting 
not  of  such  kickshaws  as  cake  and  wine,  but  of 
solid  beef  in  its  most  ponderous  form  of  round 
and  sirloin,  massive  bacon,  and  mighty  ale.  All 
the  comers  and  goers  of  the  farm  paid  a  visit  to 
the  stone  hall,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  they 
occasionally  made  an  errajxl  fur  no  better  purpose. 

From  this  bright  scene  of  plenty,  to  which 
the  good  lawyer,  the  Spectator- personage  of 
the  story,  carries  tidfags  of  fortune,  as  un¬ 
looked-for  as  they  seem  to  be  unnecessary, 
we  go  at  once  to  the  faded  magnificence  of 
the  Hall,  baronial  and  grand,  indeed,  but  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  consciousness  of  coming  ruin, 


and  so  onward  to  the  incidents  —  if  incidents 
they  can  be  called  —  of  the  proper  tale. 
Then  there  is  a  Rectory,  with  its  learned, 
profound,  and  simple  master,  its  “elegant” 
mistress,  and  a  glimpse  of  their  family,  with 
whom  neither  we  nor  the  story  have  very 
much  to  do.  Much  less  dignified,  but  of 
greater  importance,  is  a  certain  small  imp 
called  Jacob  Stokes,  between  whom  and  the 
heiress  there  exists  a  true  “  twinship  of 
soul,”  and  who  is  Katy’s  favorite  footboy 
and  attendant  in  all  circumstances,  and  her 
referee  in  every  emergency.  Here  is  a  full- 
length  : 

Jacob  Stokes,  a  true  oountry  boy,  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  age  in  which  country  boys  delight 
in  finery  *,  those  days  were  yet  to  come.  At  pre¬ 
sent  his  tendencies  lay  so-much  in  a  contrary  di¬ 
rection  that  Katy,  whose  first  thought  had  been  to 
procure  a  new  suit  for  this  devoted  follower,  found 
the  new  suit  want  renewal  so  often  that  she  had 
been  fain  to  coax  Mr.  Langhton  into  giving  the 
Atherton  tailor  a  permanent  and  unlimited  order 
for  Jacob’s  apparel.  Even  this  magnificent  pro¬ 
vision  sometimes  failed.  Jacob’s  tastes  were  semi- 
aquatic,  so  that  his  clothes  were  as  often  wet  as 
dry.  Jacob  was  a  climber,  and  spent  in  the  air — 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  tree-tops  after  squirrels  and 
bird’s  nests — much  of  the  time  not  passed  in  the 
water,  so  that  his  jacket  and  trousers  were  much 
oftener  torn  than  whole. 

On  this  unlucky  day  both  misfortunes  had  be¬ 
fallen  the  young  gentleman.  He  had  torn  his 
every-day  jacket  and  trousers  in  the  most  unseem¬ 
ly  manner  the  night  before,  in  an  encounter  with 
a  jagged  branch  in  his  descent  from  a  fir  tree ; 
which  tree  he  had  mounted  to  secure  a  pair  of 
ring-doves,  intended  as  a  present  for  .Miss  Honor, 
having  preferred  the  total  ruin  of  his  raiment,  and 
some  damage  to  his  skin,  to  the  possible  loss  of 
the  birds.  Whilst  on  this  very  morning  an  awk¬ 
ward  ducking  from  a  boat  on  Uie  Mere  had  soak¬ 
ed  his  Sunday  garments  through  and  through. 

Poor  Jacob  was  an  orphan,  so  that  there  were 
no  kind  female  friends  to  sew  up  his  rents  or  to 
dry  his  wettings.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Bell,  who  used  to 
declare  that  even  Katy’s  fortune  could  never  stand 
Jacob’s  waste,  was  one  day  heard  to  admit,  in  a 
fit  of  relenting,*'  that  to  be  sure  the  child  liad  never 
known  the  comfort  of  a  mother  to  scold  him.”  So 
he  put  on  such  rags  as  did  not  offend  against  de¬ 
cency —  probably  the  pre-legacy  suit;  and  being 
rather  ashamed  to  present  himself  at  the  Hall  sta¬ 
bles — where,  being  a  great  favorite  with  masters 
and  men — he  was  uxually  mounted  on  such  occa¬ 
sions — he  made  his  appearance  on  bis  own  old 
donkev,  and  happening  to  fall  in  with  his  unfriend, 
Mrs.  Bell,  got  sent  off  so  peremptorily,  that  when 
inquired  after  by  his  young  mistress,  neither  he 
nor  Marigold  could  be  found. 

We  may  add  that  Jacob  turns  up  at  the 
very  crisis  of  an  accident  when  his  young 
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mistress  wants  him  most ;  and  that  Jacob,  a  I 
mortal  Puck  of  good-fortune  and  good-hu¬ 
mor,  is  always  “handy,”  and  good  at  need, 
appearing  by  intuition  at  the  most  necessary 
moment,  and  in  the  most  necessary  place,  all 
through  the  tale. 

Such  is  Atherton^  Miss  Milford's  longest 
tale  —  a  picture  drawn  from  memory  of  the 
woodland  scenes  and  daylight  pleasures 
which  the  writer  is  no  longer  able  to  enjoy 
in  person  —  yet  a  picture  as  fresh  and  true 
as  if  every  leaf  and  lily-bell  and  sunbeam 
were  copied  from  the  direct  and  present  in¬ 
spiration  of  this  sweet  spring. 

The  additional  volumes  conjoins  1  with  this, 
to  make  the  magical  three  of  publishing  cus¬ 
tom,  consists  of  a  collection  of  short  stories, 

»  varying  as  widely  in  scene  and  period  as  in 
modes  and  times  of  prior  publication :  among 
them  some  Highland  tales,  only  too  hilly 
and  heathery,  too  redundant  in  tartans  and 
Scotticisms  to  be  true — a  common  error  with 
English  manufactures  of  Scottish  narrative. 
The  group  altogether  was  scarcely  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  warrant  a  second  publi¬ 
cation,  and  will  not  increase  —  few  such 
collections  do — their  author’s  fame. 

A  kindly  farewell  to  one  of  England’s 
sweetest  landscape-painters,  one  .of  nature’s 
most  genial  story-tellers!  111-nature  itself 
cannot  detract  from  the  bright  and  pleasant 
reputation  which  follows  her  to  her  retire¬ 
ment,  whither,  we  are  sure,  the  sympathy 
and  giood  wishes  of  thousands  of  unknown 
friends  go  with  her.  Plaudits  or  noisy  appro¬ 
bation  were  out  of  place,  and  discordant,  both 
to  her  labors  and  herself ;  the  warmer  return 
of  personal  gratefulness  and  affectionate  ad¬ 


miration  has  long  been  her  own ;  and  the 
dearer  satisfaction  still  must  remain  to  Miss 
Mitford  of  having  written  nothing  in  all  her 
connection  with  literature  which  the  strictest 
censor  could  wish  unwritten  now.  Her  read¬ 
ers  have  not  learned  a  single  guile  from  her 
unaffected  pages,  nor  turned  revolting  from 
a  misrepresented  truth  ;  the  secrets  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  which  she  has  labored  to  reveal, 
have  not  been  the  dark  and  dreary  motives 
of  selfishness,  but  those  meltings  of  nobler 
generosity  which  make  poor  men  great,  those 
impulses  of  self-forgetting  which  are  the 
heroism  of  common  life.  No  system  of  be¬ 
lief,  and  no  class  of  men,  has  met  injustice 
from  her  gentle  hands.  “  Pure  womanly” 
are  all  her  judgments  and  strictures ;  and  leav¬ 
ing  tA'  modern  social  ills  and  domestic  traitors 
to  those  that  know  them  better,  her  art  of 
love  deals  with  the  household  angels,  the 
open-eyed  and  candid  charity  which  rejoices 
not  in  iniquity,  and  that  brave  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  which  fears  no  evil.  Digging  under 
the  homely  soil  for  gold  and  jewels,  or,  hum¬ 
bler  quest,  for  the  coming  grass- blades  and 
young  buds  of  fl'iwers,  is  a  loftier  occupation 
than  that  other  husbandry  which  lays  the 
clod  aside  to  show  the  convolutions  of  the 
hid  len  worm  ;  and  remembering  how  often 
her  search  has  found  a  vein  of  sweeter  life  in 
the  ungracious  seem'mg  of  nature  ;  how  often 
her  hand  has  rescued  from  superficial  con¬ 
tempt  an  unconscious  gleam  of  worth  or  hu¬ 
man  nobleness,  we  leave  Mary  Russel  Mitford 
in  the  quiet  of  her  old  age,  and  in  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  her  gentle  fame,  with  good  wishes 
which  none  will  refuse  to  echo,  and  with  a 
kindly  farewell ! 
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Rome  may  boast  its  Cmsars,  and  Greece  its 
Alexanders ;  but  let  Britain  glory  in  her  daugh¬ 
ters  !  Yes  ;  often  with  grateful  tri.umph  do  1 
think  of  the  fair  and  virtuous  phalanx  which 
she  can  present  to  the  gazing  nations  around 
— those  rich  pearls  of  our  isle,  whose  lustre 
even  the  grave  cannot  quench,  nor  retiring 
modesty  conceal ;  but  which  shed  a  halo 
of  light  upon  the  free  shores  of  England  I 
Ye  possess  not,  indeed,  my  beloved  country¬ 


women,  the  seductive  charms  of  the  Italian, 
or  the  classic  gra<;e  of  the  Grecian  female:  ye 
are  not  gifted  with  the  light  badinage  of  the 
airy  French,  nor  do  ye  boast  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  the  East ;  but  if  less  fitted  to  cap¬ 
tivate  the  roving  eye,  or  to  intoxicate  the  im¬ 
agination,  ye  are  more  capable  of  charming 
the  mind,  and  sincerely  winning  the  heart. 
Y e  are  not  ordinarily  the  mere  companions  of 
an  hour,  but  the  friends  of  a  life  I 
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We  need  not  look  back  to  distant  ages  to 
meet  with  the  pereoniBcalion  of  all  that  is 
noble  and  virtuous.  We  shall  find  a  Cornelia, 
an  Arria,  an  Hypatia  among  the  records  of 
our  own  history.  They  furnish  us  with  the 
names  of  a  noble-hearted  Lady  Russell,  a 
courageous  Margaret  Roper,  and  a  self  de¬ 
voted  Anne  Askew.  From  the  unsubdued 
firmness  of  the  first  we  cannot  withhold  our 
admiraiion  ;  the  filial  love  of  the  second  ex¬ 
cites  our  warmest  interest,  and  we  follow 
with  heartfelt  sympathy  litis  attached  daugh¬ 
ter  in  her  visits  to  her  father  in  prison.  We 
then  see  his  heavy  eye  lighted  up  with  plea¬ 
sure  ;  we  hear  her  soft  accents  as  she  essays 
to  soothe  his  troubled  mind  and  calm  his  irri¬ 
tated  feelings ;  and  we  view  the  affectionate  en¬ 
dearments  which  gild  his  last  days  withi^eace 
and  joy !  Then,  when  hope  was  quenched 
in  dreadful  certainty,  and  «he  lifeless  form 
of  her  beloved  parent  was  exposed  upon 
London  Bridge  to  contumely  and  derision, 
we  see  her  awakening  from  her  sorrow,  and 
stepping  forth  to  rescue  his  hallowed  remains 
from  the  ignominious  fate  which  was  des¬ 
tined  for  them — a  cold  and  watery  sepulchre 
in  the  river  Thames !  We  then  behold  her 
summoned  before  tlie  council  to  answer  for 
this  act  of  generous  temerity,  where  she  no¬ 
bly  acknowledges  and  vindicates  her  conduct ; 
and  lastly,  with  strong  indignation,  we  see 
her  borne  to  a  dungeon  for  gratifying  her  pure 
and  noble  feelings. 

But  even  hertHithful  and  enduring  love  is 
forgotten,  when  we  contemplate  the  patient 
and  almost  superhuman  endurance  of  the 
martyr !  the  victim  of  a  tyrant’s  power  and  a 
husb-and’s  barbaiity  !  Not,  like  the  Roman 
heroine,  impelled  merely  by  the  overwhelming 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  but  unsupported, 
as  she  was,  by  the  presence  of  a  beloved 
object,  the  Admirable  Anne  Askew  endured, 
with  uncomplaining  fortitude,  torments  under 
which  the  stoutest  heart  might  have  failed, 
or  the  firmest  mind  have  sunk.  After  having 
been  put  in  prison  on  suspicion  of  attachment 
to  the  reformed  religion,  and  doomed  to  suffer 
there  the  most  barbarous  and  revolting  cruel¬ 
ties,  she  had  still,  the  very  day  before  her  ex- 
cution,  “  an  angel’s  countenance  and  a  smil¬ 
ing  face  ;  though  when  the  hour  of  darkness 
came,  she  was  so  racked  that  she  could  not 
stand,  but  was  holden  up  by  two  sergeants.” 
Indeed,  when  previously  consigned  to  the 
torture  by  order  of  the  chancellor  Wrothesley, 
to  induce  her  to  discover  the  names  of  some 
persons  who  were  suspected  of  lending  her 
secret  encouragement,  and  when  that  bar¬ 
barian,  enraged  at  her  firmness,  with  bU  own 
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hands  increased  her  agonies,  even  then  her 
mind  was  triumphant,  and  sbe  endured  in 
silence,  until  insensibility  put  a  temporary 
slop  to  her  sufferings.  She  was  so  mangled 
by  this  brutal  treatment,  that  we  learn  she 
was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  in  a  chair  to  the 
place  where  she  was  condemned  to  be  burnt; 
and  there,  as  the  last  test  of  her  principles, 
a  letter  was  presented  to  her,  containing  offers 
of  immedi  tte  pardon  upon  the  condition  of 
the  recantation  of  her  opinions.  But  sin 
and  the  world  had  no  longer  any  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  soul  which  had  devoted  itself 
to  its  Saviour!  Heaven  was  before  her; 
and  poor  indeed  seemed  the  gifts  and  the 
riches  of  earth  :  she  disdained  tliem  all,  and, 
refusing  even  to  look  at  the  gudly  instru¬ 
ment  which  was  proffered  her,  calmly  re-» 
signed  herself  to  those  flames  which  might 
indeed  destroy  her  frame,  but  could  not  con¬ 
sume  the  never-dying  spiiit  which  dwelt 
within  ! 

The  conjugal  fidelity  of  the  excellent  Lady 
Fanshawe  is,  in  its  way,  no  less  con-picuous. 
An  anecdote,  illustrative  of  her  strong  attach¬ 
ment  for  her  husband,  when  she  was  accom¬ 
panying  him  on  a  voyage  from  Galway  to  Ma¬ 
laga,  is  given  by  herself  in  her  memoirs.  A 
Turkish  gi}lley  was  seen  approaching  their 
vessel,  and  death  or  slavery  appeared  to  be 
their  doom.  “  This,”  she  remarks,  “  was  sad 
for  us  passengers  ;  but  my  husband  bid  us  be 
sure  to  keep  in  the  cabin,  and  not  appear, 
which  would  make  the  Tuiks  think  we  were 
a  man-of  war ;  but  if  they  saw  women,  they 
would  take  us  for  merchants,  and  bo.ird  our 
vessel.  He  went  upon  deck  and  took  a  gun, 
a  bandaleer,  and  a  sword,  expecting  the  .ir- 
rival  of  a  Turkish  man-of-war.  The  captain 
had  locked  mk  up  in  the  cabin.  1  knocked 
and  called  to  no  purpose,  until  the  cabin-boy 
came  and  opened  the  door.  I,  all  in  tears, 
de.sired  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  his 
thrum  cap  and  tarred  coal,  which  he  did,  and 
I  gave  him  h  df  a  crown  ;  and  pulling  them 
on  with  other  disguises,  and  flinging  away 
my  night-clothes,  I  crept  up  softly,  and  stood 
upon  the  deck  by  my  husband’s  side,  as  free 
from  sickness  and  fear  as,  I  confess,  'of  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  but  it  was  the  effect  of  the  passion 
which  I  could  never  master.  By  this  time 
the  two  vessels  were  engaged  in  parley,  and 
so  well  satisfied  with  speech  and  sight  of 
each  other’s  force,  that  the  Turk’s  man-of- 
war  tacked  about,  and  we  continued  our 
course.  But  when  your  father  saw  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  retreat,  looking  upon  me,  he  snatched 
me  up  in  his  arms,  saying,  ‘  And  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  love  could  cause  this  change  1’  ” 
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The  constancy  of  this  lady  was  equally 
conspicuous  during  the  confinement  of  Sir 
Richard  at  Whitehall,  during  the  troubles  of 
the  civil  war,  when  she  tells  us:  “I  failed 
not  constantly,  when  the  clock  struck  four  in 
the  morning,  to  go  with  a  dark  lanthorn  in 
my  hand,  all  alone,  and  on  foot,  from  my 
loidgings  in  Chancery  Lane,  at  my  cousin 
Young’s,  to  Whitehall,  by  the  entry  that 
went  out  of  King’s  street  into  the  bowling- 
green.  There  1  would  go  under  his  window, 
and  call  him  softly.  He,  excepting  the  first 
time,  never  failed  to  put  out  his  head  at  the 
first  call.  Thus  we  talked  together,  and 
sometimes  1  was  so  wet  with  min,  that  it 
went  in  at  my  neck  and  out  at  my  heels.” 
What  an  ecstatic  moment  must  that  have 
been,  when  through  her  own  unremitting 
exertions  this  object  of  her  fondest  affection 
was  at  length  restored  to  her,  and  she  was 
rewarded  for  all  her  past  sufferings  by  the 
delightful  consciousness  of  being  her.-elf  the 
chief  instrument  of  his  deliverance  ! 

This  example  is,  to  say  nothing  of  others 
which  might  be  adduced,  sufficient  to  prove 
that  my  fair  countrywomen  are  in  possession 
of  those  high  and  noble  faculties  of  the  soul 
which  induce  not  only  patient  and  courageous 
endurance,  but  lead  also  to  acts  of  great  and 
lofty  d  iring.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon 
me  to  bring  evidence  that  neither  have  they 
been  deficient  in  the  display  of  those  powers 
of  the  mind  which  by  some  are  supposed  to 
be  exclu'ively  confined  to  the  other  sex,  but 
which  experien^  may  prove  to  us  are  also 
freely  dispensed  to  them.  , 

Few  persons  probably,  in  these  enlightened 
days,  are  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  when 
Catherine  Cockburn  published  her  learned 
and  spirited  defence  of  Locke’s  “  Essays  on 
the  Human  Understanding,”  in  consequence 
of  some  anonymous  strictures,  wliich  had 
appeared  upon  it,  she  had  onlj'  attained  her 
twenty-second  year,  while  such  was  the  mod¬ 
esty  of  her  character,  that  she  not  only  con¬ 
cealed  her  name,  from  a  fear  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  ag»and  sex  might  he  injurious 
to  her  work,  but  she  took  every  possifde 
precaution  to  preserve  both  a  secret  from  the 
philosopher  himself,  declaring  in  a  private 
letter  to  a  friend,  “  I  am  more  afraid  of 
appearing  before  him  I  defend  than  of  the 
public  censure ;  and  chiefly  for  the  honor  I 
bear  to  him  resolve  to  conceal  myself.”  In 
spite,  however,  of  all  her  endeavors,  Mr. 
Locke  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  this  masterly  de¬ 
fence  of  his  work,  and,  accompanied  by  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  books,  he  transmitted  to  her  bis  thanks 


and  sentiments  in  the  following  words  : — 
Give  me  leave  to  assure  you,  that  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  take  notice  of  the  strength  and 
clearness  of  your  reasoning,  so  I  cannot  but 
be  extremely  sensible  that  it  was  employed  in 
my  defence.  You  have  herein  not  only  van¬ 
quished  my  adversary,  but  reduced  me  also 
absolutely  under  your  power,  and  left  no  de¬ 
sire  more  strong  in  me  than  that  of  meeting 
with  some  opportunity  to  assure  you  with 
what  respect  and  submission  1  am  yours.” 

Constanii  i  Grierson,  loo,  who  is  celebrated 
by  Mrs.  Pilkington,  was,  we  are  told,  mis- 
trcNS  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  I..atin,  and  French, 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  besides  being 
considerably  advanced  in  the  abstruse  science 
of  mathematics ;  and  as  a  proof  that  this 
unusual  stock  of  knowledge  did  not  overset 
her  sense  of  modesty,  Mrs.  Barber  tells  us, 
“  she  was  not  only  happy  in  a  fine  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  great  memory,  an  excellent  understand¬ 
ing,  and  an  exact  judgment,  but  had  all  these 
crowned  by  virtue  and  piety.  She  was  too 
learned  to  be  vain,  too  wi<e  to  be  conceited, 
and  loo  clear-sighted  to  be  irreligious.  As 
her  learning  and  abilities  raised  her  above 
her  own  sex,  so  they  left  her  no  room  to 
envy  any  ;  on  the  contrary,  tier  delight  was 
to  see  others  excel.  She  was  always  ready 
to  direct  and  advise  those  who  applied  to 
her,  and  was  herself  willing  to  be  advised. 
So  little*  did  she  value  herself  upon  her  un¬ 
common  attainments  and  excellences,  that 
she  has  often  recalled  to  my  mind  a  fine  re¬ 
flection  of  a  French  author,  to  the  efifect. 
“  that  great  geniuses  should  be  superior  to 
their  own  abilities.” 

But  to  discover  the  most  extraordin  try 
assemblage  of  talent  and  erudition  ever  per¬ 
haps  concentrated  in  the  females  of  one 
family,  we  must  consent  to  revert  to  the 
period  when  Edward  VI.  filled  the  English 
throne.  The  preceptor  of  that  monarch.  Sir 
Anthony  Cook,  had  four  daughters,  all  of 
whom  'were  celebrated  for  their  profound 
learning.  Mildred,  the  eldest,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Lord  Burleigh,  had  not  only  a  great 
genius  for  politics,  but  she  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Greek  language,  and  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  classic  wri¬ 
ters  of  Greece  ;  she  was  also  intimate  with 
the  works  of  most  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
a  part  of  the  writings  of  one  of  whom,  St. 
Chrysostom,  she  translated  into  English. 

The  next  daughter,  Anne,  united  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  seems  to  have  been  possess¬ 
ed  of  at  least  equal  erudition ;  among  other 
proofs  of  which,  we  find  that  when  Bishop 
Jewel  wrote  his  famous  “Apology  for  the 
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Church  of  England,”  feeling  very  anxious 
that  the  work  should  be  open  to  every  class 
of  readers,  she  rendered  it  from  Latin  into 
her  mother  tongue,  transmitting  it  to  the 
author  when  completed,  with  a  Greek  epis¬ 
tle,  which  he  answered  in  the  same  language, 
being  moreover  so  satisfied  with  her  transla¬ 
tion  as- not  to  alter  or  revise  a  single  word. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  first  wedded  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hoby,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  John 
Russel,  was  as  conversant  as  her  sisters  with 
classic  lore ;  and  she  was  particularly  famed 
for  the  numerous  epitaphs  which  she  wrote, 
both  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  on  her 
two  husbands,  her  son,  daughter,  brother, 
sister,  and  her  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Noke, 
of  Shottesbrooke ;  while,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  transmitted  to  us  by  history,  the  fourth 
star  in  this  brilliant  constellation  excited  no 
less  wonder  than  the  rest  by  her  great  and 
smgular  endowments. 

Elizabeth  Carter,  too — the  translator  of 
Epictetus,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  and  the 
favorite  of  the  pious  Seeker — stands  forth  in 
later  times  a  practical  asserter  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  scope  of  female  intellect  and  female 
powers.  Another  unintentional  champion  of 
the  cause  also,  and  one  with  whom  perhaps 
my  readers  are  not  so  generally  acquainted, 
was  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  a  short  but  inter¬ 
esting  memoir  of  whom  was  published  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  which 
gives  a  most  pleasing  insight  into  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  amiable  character.  This  young 
lady,  although  destined  to  experience  eaily 
trials  and  difficulties  which  would  have 
checked  the  progress  of  a  common  mind,  ac¬ 
quired,  in  a  short  life  of  thirty  years,  a  mass  of 
learning  and  general  information  truly  sur¬ 
prising,  without,  however,  this  variety  of 
knowledge  in  any  instance  involving  the 
omis»>ion  of  a  single  duty,  or  the  forfeiture 
of  those  mild  and  feminine  graces  which  are 
peculiar  to  her  sex.  The  following  letter, 
from  her  friend  Mrs.  H.  Rowdier  to  Dr. 
Mumden,  will  abundantly  prove  this  asser¬ 
tion,  while  it  will  present  the  reader  with  a 
delightful  summary  of  the  virtues  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  this  noble  and  highly-gifted  female. 

‘‘  The  lovely  young  creature,  on  whose 
account  1  first  applied  to  you,  had  been  for 
above  a  year  gradually  declining,  and  on  the 
7th  of  August  she  resigned  her  spirit  to 
God  who  gave  it.  Her  person  and  manners 
were  extremely  pleasing,  with  a  pensive 
softness  of  countenance  that  indicated  deep 
reflection ;  but  her  extreme  timidity  concealed 
the  most  wonderful  talents  that  ever  fell 
under  my  observation.  With  scarcely  any 
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assistance,  she  taught  herself  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages.  She  had  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persic.  She 
was  well  acquainted  with  geometry,  algebra, 
and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics.  She 
was  a  very  fine  musician.  She  drew  land-* 
scapes  from  nature  extremely  well,  and  was 
a  mistress  of  perspective.  She  showed  an 
early  taste  for  poetry,  of  which  some  speci¬ 
mens  remain ;  but  I  believe  she  destroyed 
most  of  the  effusions  of  her  youthful  muse, 
when  an  acquaintance  with  your  great  poet, 
and  still  more,  when  the  sublime  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  bards,  gave  a  d .fferent 
turn  to  her  thoughts.  With  all  these  ac¬ 
quirements  she  was  perfectly  feminine  in  her 
disposition  ;  elegant,  modest,  gentle,  and 
affectionate  ;  nothing  was  neglected  which 
a  woman  ought  to  know,  no  duty  was  omit¬ 
ted  which  her  situation  in  life  required  her 
to  perform.” 

Many  fragments  of  the  writings  of  this 
accomplished  young  lidy  are  collected  in  this 
little  volume,  some  of  which  hear  the  sump 
of  such  maturity  of  thought  and  purity  of 
feeling,  that  1  cannot  resist  the  de.dre  which 
I  feel  to  transcribe  a  sample  of  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  they  will  tend  to  show  that, 
though 

A  littl*  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 

it  is  the  property  of  a  yreat  deal  to  prove 
to  us  our  ignorance,  and  divest  us  of  vanity 
and  conceit.  “.An  hour  well  spent  con¬ 
demns  a  life  ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  sum  of 
improvement  and  delight  gained  in  that  sin¬ 
gle  hour,  how  do  the  multitude  of  hours 
dread r  past  rise  up  and  say.  What  go.id 
has  marked  us  ?  Wouldst  thou  know  the 
true  worth  of  time,  ‘  employ  one  hour  well.’  ” 

“  It  is  not  learning  that  is  disliked  in 
women,  but  the  ignorance  and  vanity  which 
too  generally  accompany  iL  A  woman’s 
learning  is  too  ofU-n  like  the  fine  cloih<*s  of 
an  upstart,  who  is  anxious  to  exhibit  to  all 
the  world  the  riches  so  unexpectedly  acquiied. 
The  learning  of  a  man,  on  the  contrary,  is 
like  hereditary  rank,  which  having  grown 
up  with  him,  and  being  in  a  manner  inter¬ 
woven  with  bis  nature,  he  is  almost  uncon¬ 
scious  of  possessing  it.  The  reason  of  this 
difference  is  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity 
amongst  females,  which  makes  every  one  who 
possesses  a  little,  fancy  herself  a  prodigy. 
As  the  sum  total  increases,  we  may  reasona¬ 
bly  hope  that  each  will  become  able  to  bear 
her  share  with  a  better  grace.” 
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“  Happiness  is  a  very  cnmmon  plant,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  every  soil :  yet  is  some  skill  required 
in  gathering  it;  for  many  poi-onous  weeds 
look  like  it,  and  deceive  the  unwary  to  their 
ruin.” 

‘‘The  Christian  life  may  be  compared  to  a 
magnificent  column,  whose  summit  always 
points  to  heaven.  The  innocent  and  there¬ 
fore  real  pleasures  of  this  world  are  the  orna¬ 
ments  on  the  pedestal;  very  beautiful,  and 
highly  to  be  enjoyed  w^pn  the  eye  is  near, 
but  which  should  not  too  long  or  too  fre¬ 
quently  detain  us  from  that  ju$t  distance 
where  we  can  contemplate  the  whole  column, 
and  where  the  ornaments  on  its  base  disap¬ 
pear.” 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  show  that 
not  only  faith  and  heroism  have  character¬ 
ized,  not  only  have  wit  and  learning  shone 
conspicuously  in  many  of  my  countrywomen, 
but  that  genuine  piety  and  vital  religion  have 
also  flouri'hed  strikingly  among  them.  The 
names  of  Tiimmer,  Fry,  and  More — a  pow¬ 
erful  ho.it  in  themselves — are  alone  sufficient 
to  support  ray  assertion ;  and  while  their  writ¬ 
ing  and  example  are  still  diffusing  around 
a  love  of  virtue  and  a  spirit  of  Christianity, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  more,  al¬ 
though  so  many  might  be  named  whose  ex¬ 
ertions  in  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  deserve 
our  highest  praise  and  liveliest  gratitude. 

Plato  congratulates  himself  that  he  wa.s 
not  born  a  woman ;  but  in  his  time  women, 
considered  and  treated  as  inferitws,  were  not 
allowed  opportunities  or  means  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  the  blossoms  of  intellect  were  nipped 
in  the  hud,  and  the  powers  of  the  mind  con¬ 
fined  by  custom  and  represNed  by  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  contempt.  Perhaps,  had  he  lived 
at  a  Iat4‘r  perital.  he  might  have  taken  a  just- 
er  and  mure  enlaiged  view  of  female  capa¬ 
city,  and  have  felt  that  even  a  philosopher 
might  often  with  pleasure,  if  nut  with  advan¬ 
tage,  have  entered  into  female  society.  But, 
even  when  the  ancient  poets  present  their 
heroines  to  our  view,  it  is  always  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  distaff  or  a  spindle.  For 
instance,  the  chaiacter  of  the  virtuous  Pene¬ 
lope  is  woven  in  the  tissue  of  her  own  un¬ 
failing  web;  ami  so  mean  was  the  opinion 
which  the  Oreeks  entertained  of  the  fair  »ez, 
that  its  almost  universal  emblems — those 
which  were  placed  by  way  of  eulogium  on 
the  tombs  of  the  ladies — were  an  owl,  a  muz¬ 
zle,  and  a  pair  of  reins;  thus  implying  that 
the  brightest  qualities  of  woman  were  watch¬ 
fulness,  silence,  and  precision  in  guiding,  di¬ 
recting,  and  executing  those  domestic  affairs 
in  which  alone  she  was  permitted  to  take  any 
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interest.  Thucydides,  indeed,  openly  pro¬ 
claims  his  opinion  that  she  is  the  best  of 
whom  least  is  said,  either  of  good  or  harm  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  mind  of  the  Grecian  female, 
like  the  unfortunate  feet  of  the  fair  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  China,  seems  to  have  been  so  effect¬ 
ually  compressed  and  crippled,  that  either 
expansion  or  progression  was  totally  impos¬ 
sible. 

Even  until  towards  the  fifteenth  century, 
women  were  allowed  little  participation  in 
the  improvements  or  pleasures  of  the  age. 
The  gallant  Francis  was  the  one  who  first 
gave  grace  and  elegance  to  his  court  by  the 
introduction  of  ladies  on  days  of  public  so¬ 
lemnity  ;  and  it  i.s  a  striking  fact,  that  the 
treatment  of  the  sex  ameliorated  and  im¬ 
proved  in  an  exact  ratio  with  the  march  of 
intellect  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  In 
England  its  privilt-ges  have  long  been  very 
extensive ;  and  many  instances  are  on  record 
of  private  females  in  this  country  filling  offices 
of  very  considerable  trust  and  power.  In  the 
pre-eut  day,  although  wisely  excluded  from 
public  employments,  as  altogether  unsuitable 
to  their  sex  and  character,  they  have  little 
reason  to  complain.  If  they  rule  not  with 
the  mace  of  authority,  they  can  influence  by 
the  mind,  and  they  can  govern  by  the  heart. 
If  they  cannot  compel,  they  can  win  submis¬ 
sion  ;  they  can — but  what  cannot  a  wise,  vir¬ 
tuous,  and  amiable  woman  effect  ? 

Oh  !  she  can  melt  the  spirit  into  love. 

Or  bid  it  rise  to  goudncsa. 

After  all,  whatever  her  powers  of  capti¬ 
vation  may  be,  home  is  the  fitting  place  for 
their  chief  exercise ;  domestic  ^fe  the  sphere 
for  their  best  and  noblest  exertion  !  There 
it  is  that  she  shines  in  her  greatest  purity. 
This  is  the  kingdom  over  which  she  reigns 
with  sweetest  lustre;  and  whatever  be  her 
talents,  whatever  her  opportuniiies,  this  U 
the  spot  on  which  they  should  most  fondly 
repoee — the  centre  from  which  should  ema¬ 
nate  the  warm  rays  of  love,  of  benevolence, 
and  of  genius. 

'llie  fault  of  the  present  day,  it  has  hag 
occurred  to  the  writer,  does  not  seem  to  He, 
in  this  country  at  least,  in  the  want  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  females  in  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks ;  but  in  that  whose  effects  are  equally 
destructive — its  total  misapplication.  Women 
are  now  taught,  or  rather  endeavored  to  be 
taught,  every  thing  ;  the  natural  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  they  know  nothing  well, 
'fhat  useful  knowledge  which  contributes  so 
much  to  their  own  happiness  and  the  general 
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improvement  of  their  tastes  and  habits,  is 
laid  aside,  for  the  admission  of  empty  accom¬ 
plishments,  learnt  only  to  be  displayed,  and 
employed  only  to  obtain  admiration!  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  cultivation 
of  all  those  mental  and  personal  graces  which 
so  peculiarly  be][png  to  the  fair  sex.  These 
are  their  own  especial  charms ;  nor  should  I 
bear  to  see  their  vivacity,  their  lively  fancy, 
their  light  and  easy  gayety,  their  playful 
badinage,  or  their  simple  and  unstudied  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  heart,  substituted  for  the  dry 
tone  of  the  obtrusive  moralist,  or  the  grave 
air  and  studied  language  of  the  metaphysi¬ 
cian.  No !  I  would  have  women  natural  in 
their  manners ;  their  minds  stored,  not  load¬ 
ed  ;  their  imaginations  regulated,  not  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  not  the  prey  or  the  plaything  of 
every  handsome  coxcomb  or  idle  fop  who 
might  choose  to  address  them  with  the  ho¬ 
neyed  accents  of  flattery  :  but  sweet  and  ra¬ 
tional  companions,  capable  of  appreciating 
talent,  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  the  riclk 
stores  of  art  and  literature  ;  and,  above  all, 
without  being  either  subtle  disputants  or  ab¬ 
struse  theologians,  able  to  account  "  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  them,”  with  hearts  softened 
by  piety,  and  minds  puritied  and  enlarged 
by  religious  knowledge;  for  such  may  we 
make  the  friends  of  our  bosom — the  partici¬ 
pators  of  our  joys — the  comforters  of  our 
sorrows:  and  to  such  may  we  with  con6- 
dence  intrust  those  infant  treasures  whose 
souls  are  confided  to  our  care,  and  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  our  guidance  1 
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We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this 
sketch  with 'the  following  lines  on  Woman, 
written  immediately  after  an  argument,  in 
which  was  maintained  the  opinion  that  (he 
cha-racler  of  woman  was  both  weak  and  pue¬ 
rile  : — 

Who  can,  like  woman,  soothe  the  suffering  soul  ? 
Or  who,  nke  her,  stern  passion’s  rage  control  ? 
Her  gentle  hand  can  spread  the  balm  of  ease, 

Her  soothing  voice  diffuse  a  lovely  peace  ; 

Can  bid  the  dark  a  *  dreary  desert  smile. 

And  all  its  hard  and  rugged  paths  beguile. 

See  on  yon  couch  the  sick  man  prostrate  laid ; 
Who  smooths  his  pillow — props  his  aching  head  T 
Whose  tender  care  alleviates  every  smart. 

And  soothes  the  body,  while  it  mends  the  heart  7 
When  the  knit  brow  tite  tniubled  spirit  tells, 
Whose  glance  of  sympathy  the  cloud  dispels. 
Opens  to  brighter  hopes  the  anxious  soul. 

And  to  the  broken  spirit  says,  “  Be  whole !” 

Who  points,  like  her,  to  glory  and  renown. 

And  daunts  triumphant  vice  with  but  a  frown  ? 
Who,  in  a  lukewarm  age,  could  teach  our  youth 
The  paths  of  virtue,  innocence  and  truth ; 

Light  with  religion’s  tire  the  kindling  eye, 

.And  bid  it  rest  its  searching  glance  on  high  7 

Oh  !  say  not  then  that  weak  is  woman’s  mind  ; 
Siy  not  her  power  or  talents  are  confined  ; 

For  man  himself  must  often  own  her  sway; 

Oft  to  hit  brightest  acts  she  points  the  way. 

No;  but,  ungrateful  for  the  debt  he  owes, 

What  is  it  that  he  oft  in  turn  bestows  7 
Deludes  her  mind  with  specious  flattery’s  wile. 
And  bids  her  lose  esteem  to  g.nin  his  smile; 

To  feed  his  vanity  and  love  of  power. 

He  makes  her — whaif — JTu  playthin^r  of  an 
hour  I 


/ 


From  Fraier’t  Maf^atine. 


LIGHTS  OF  DUTCH  LITERATURE. 


Holland’s  greatest  dramatic  writer  is 
^ost  van  den  Vondel.  We  find  an  excel¬ 
lent  sketch  of  his  person  in  old  Brandt’s 
writings,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  quot¬ 
ing  here.  According  to  his  admiring  con¬ 
temporary,  the  great  poet,  whom  Van  Baarle 
addressed  as, 

Vandeli!  Batavec  decus  et  laut  prima  Cammna:, 
Fotuis  inexhamtum  Jlumen  AptAlinei. 

was  “  a  man  of  middle  stature,  of  a  strongly 
knit  and  well-proportioned  frame.  His  coun¬ 


tenance  bore  evidence  to  his  cleverness  and 
the  sublimity  of  his  mind.  His  face  was  pale 
and  thin  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  in  old  age 
broad  and  full,  healthy  looking,  with  a  good 
color  on  his  cheeks,  and  a  rather  low  fore¬ 
head.  Beneath  his  bushy  eye-brows,  some¬ 
what  more  boldly  arched  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right  side,  without  any  appearance  of  de¬ 
formity,  he  had  brown,  lively,  piercing,  restless 
eagle-eyes,  so  full  of  fire  that  he  seemed  to 
be  continually  occupied  with  his  satires.  His 
nose  was  prominent,  his  mouth  not  too  large 
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bis  lips  thin,  his  liair  so  spare  that  it  scarcely 
half  covered  his  ears,  his  beard  short  and  dark 
brown,  like  his  locks,  until  silvered  by  age.” 

Vondel  was  the  son  of  an  honest  trades¬ 
man,  a  hosier  of  Dutch  descent,  who  lived 
at  Cologne  at  the  date  of  our  poet’s  birth  in 
1587.  The  persecutions  of  the  Catholics 
obliged  the  good  old  Mennonite  to  fly  the 
place  of  his  residence  and  seek  a  shelter 
in  the  safer  Netherlands,  and  after  stopping 
some  short  time  at  Utrecht,  he  established 
himself  and  opened  a  shop  at  Amsteidam. 
His  trade  prospered,  and  his  eldest  son  was 
brought  up  at  the  University  and  sent  on  his 
travels,  whilst  the  younger  one.  Joust,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  business.  He 
received  thus  the  usual  education  of  the  lower 
class  of  citizens  in  those  days,  though  his 
talents  for  poetry  were  evinced  as  early  as 
his  fifteenth  year,  when  H<.)oft,  who  had  just 
retained  from  Italy,  recognized  his  genius, 
and  prophesied  what  he  would  one  day  per¬ 
form.  He  became,  too,  soon  intimate  with 
the  Visschers,  with  Van  Baarle,  lieaal,  and 
all  the  illustrious  men  of  the  day  ;  and  though 
he  early  married  (in  his  twenty-third  year)  a 
woman  of  his  own  station,  who  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to  the  business,  and  left  her  husband 
to  follow  his  own  poetical  bent,  he  was  still 
admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  to 
the  Drost’s  castle,  whose  friendship  be  en¬ 
joyed,  until  some  time  after  the  death  of  his 
(Vondel’s)  wife,  when — as  some  say,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  gaining  a  rich  Catholic  widow’s 
hand,  and,  as  others  assert,  carried  away  by 
his  own  enthusiastic  character,  and  duped  by 
some  wily  priests,  who  wished  to  secure  the 
aid  of  his  powerful  pen — he,  after  defending 
for  a  time  the  tenets  of  the  followers  of  Ar- 
minius,  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Church,  and  entirely  broke  with  Hooft  and 
his  former  friends.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  fault  lay  with  Vondel,  and  not  with 
Hooft,  whose  tolerance  was  beyond  question, 
and  it  is  sad  to  ^tate  that  the  irritability  of 
Vondel’s  character  led  him  to  forget  all  he 
owed  to  the  good  Drost’s  former  patronage 
and  kindnes-s  and  even  in  some  instances  to 
add  insult  to  ingratitude.* 

*  On  New-Year’a  Eve,  i^3,  he  addreaaed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  billet  to  Ilooft,  irao,  of  couree,  instead  of 
answering  it,  only  maintained  a  dignified  silence: 
“I  wish  Cornelius  Tacitus  a  pleasant  and  happy 
new  year,  and  as  he  denies  me  his  beggarly  (ge%u») 
table  on  account  of  an  innocent  Maria,  1  shall 
•  sometimes  recite  one  for  him  at  home,  in  the  hope 
he  may  die  as  devout  a  Catholic  as  he  is  now  a  de¬ 
vout  politician.  ’’ —  Witun  Oeijshtek,  vi.  69 — where 
some  other  instances  of  Vondel’s  ill-conduct  to¬ 
wards  Hooft  are  noticed. 


The  loss  of  his  wife  was  a  severe  blow  to 
Vondel,  as  his  sou  was  a  spendthrift,  and  his 
literary  occupations  prevented  his  looking 
after  his  business  with  due  assiduity.  He 
had  thus  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  difficul¬ 
ties  for  some  time,  till  the  death  of  bis 
daughter  Anna,  who  left  him  the  whole  of 
her  property,  a  sufficient  sum  to  maintain 
the  old  man  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  But  even  before  his  death,  he  was 
sadly  plundered  by  priests  and  parasites. 
His  books  and  papers  were  carried  otf  by  a 
greedy  ecclesiastic,  and  though  secure  from 
penury,  he  was  known  frequently  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  robberies  committed  on  him  iu 
his  helpless  old  age.*  He  died  in  the  year 
1679. 

On  turning  to  his  works,  we  have  equal 
reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  variety  and  the 
number  of  his  writings,  and  something  like 
a  feeling  of  regret  (we  scarcely  know  if  it 
will  be  shaied  by  the  reader)  steals  over  us, 
as  we  are  reminded  of  the  very  little  space 
we  can  afford  him  here.  We  are  thus  ob¬ 
liged  to  give  rather  a  characteristic  of  the 
whole,  than  any  thing  like  a  full  account  of 
any  of  his  writings.  As  a  lyric  poet,  bis 
productions  are  as  different  in  character  as 
in  value.  We  find  satires,  bitter  and  exag¬ 
gerated,  coarse  and  disgusting  in  form  and 
expression;]  epigrams  rather  deserving  the 
name  of  lampoons,  and  epistles  vilified  into 
pasquinades.  At  the  same  time,  numerous 
beautiful  lyrical  poems,  so  elegant  in  the 
form,  so  inimitable  in  the  harmony  of  versifi¬ 
cation  and  refinement  of  sentiment,  that  it  is 
almost  incomprehensible  they  should  have 
flowed  from  the  same  pen.  An  equally  as¬ 
tounding  trait  of  his  character  and  poetry  is 
his  fulsome  adulation  of  the  great,  and  the 
number  of  panegyrics  and  eulogiums  of  all 
sorts  launched  at  the  head  of  almost  any  one 
he  supposed  could  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
It  is  curious  to  see  in  what  manner  he  was 
rewarded : 

The  greatest  gift  he  ever  received  (says  Brandt) 
was  a  gold  chain  and  medal  from  Queen  Christina, 
worth  about  five  hundred  florins,  for  a  pretty  laud¬ 
atory  poem  in  her  honor.  The  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  Am.sterdam  sent  him  a  silver  cup  for  his 
ver^es  on  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Town  Hall. 
The  Dutch  Admiralty  is  said  to  have  honored  him 
with  a  silver  va.<e,  cover  and  spoon,  or  something 
of  the  sort,  for  his  poem  on  the  building  of  the 
Arsenal.  From  Amelia,  Princess  Dowager  of 

*  Brandt,  Vondel' »  Life. 

I  For  instauee,  his  attack  on  Morandt’s  poenu, 
(vul.  xi.,  213  of  his  works,)  coutaining  expresaiocs 
equally  low  and  unjust. 
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Or*nge,  he  obtained  a  golden  medal  for  hia  verses 
on  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Catlterine,  with  the  Prince  of  Anhalt. 
But  a  certain  elector,  whom  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  name,  sent  him,  for  the  dedication  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  poem,  only  the  beggarly  sum  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  florins.  1  have  already  mentioned  the 

fuctiire  sent  him  by  the  Archbi.sbop  of  Mslinea 
or  the  dedication  of  his  AUar  S^e/a*  For  his 
metrical  translation  of  Virgil  he  got  a  butt  of 
Rhenish  wine ;  and  for  his  version  of  Ovid’s  Afe- 
tamorpkost$,  a  silver  gilt  cup. 

These  were  but  meagre  rewards  for  the 
first  poet  of  his  age,  and  such  was  Vondel, 
despite  all  the  faults  we  have  already 
summed  up.  But  it  is  not  as  a  lyric  poet 
that  he  excelled  :  his  fame  is  founded  on  his 
dramatic  svorks,  still  the-finest  productions  of 
the  sort  in  the  whole  extent  of  Dutch  litera¬ 
ture,  and  which  were  appreciated  as  fully  by 
his  contemporaries  as  they  are  by  posterity. 
His  genius,  however,  was  not  of  that  cast 
which  immediately  surmounts  all  difficulties, 
and  displays  its  powers  with  irresistible  vigor. 
His  mind  and  faculties  had  first  to  be  freed 
from  the  fetters  of  a  faulty  education  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  times. 
His  earlier  dramatic  productions  thus  have 
little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  writings  of 
the  rhetoricians,  though  affording  numerous 
glimpses  of  future  perfection 

Vondel  was  fully  aware  of  his  deficiencies, 
and  with  a  patience  and  perseverance  but 
seldom  united  with  the  fiery  ardor  of  the 
poet,  he  endeavored  by  assiduous  study  to 
remedy  his  defects.  In  his  twenty  sixth  year 
he  undertook  the  study  of  the  cla.ssics,  and 
soon  attained  a  proficiency  in  the  ancient 
languages  which,  rendering  him  familiar  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek  dramatists,  enabled  him 
at  the  ^me  time  to  appreciate  their  excel¬ 
lence,  and  improve  hi#  own  writings.  He 
was,  however,  far  from  confining  himself  to 
servile  imitations.  The  political  and  religious 
troubles  of  the  day  fully  occupied  his  restless 
mind ;  and  whilst  seizing  on  the  forms  and 
models  of  antiquity,  he  sought  his  inspiration 
and  his  theme  in  the  annals  of  his  native 


*  Poor  Vondel,  who  had  just  been  converted, 
wished  to  propitiate  the  prelate,  and  perhaps  to  fill 
hia  own  parse  at  the  same  time.  Hia  inflamma¬ 
tory  dedication  of  the  above-mentioned  poem  was 
thought  fit  to  attain  his  object  Bat  the  archbishop 
only  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks  in  retarn,  and  an 
old  picture,  a  masterpiece  by  an  ancient  artist, 
whicn,  however,  tumea  out  to  be  a  wretched  copy ! 
Vondel  was  sadly  disappointed  and  disg^ted,  and 
packed  off  the  picture  in  a  passion  to  his  sister,  who 
lived  in  some  out-of-the-way  little  town  in  North 
Holland.  The  poem  alluded  to  contained  a  theo- 
ogical  essay  on  the  holy  mass  I 
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country.  Thus  his  tragedy  of  Palamedet, 
published  shortly  after  the  death  of  Maurice, 
in  1625,  is  merely  a  dramatic  history  of  the 
death  of  Oldenbameveld  ;  and  it  is  strange 
to  see  Maurice  of  Orange  as  Agamemnon, 
Oldenbameveld  as  Palamedes,  (!)  his  judges 
in  Ulysses,  Sisyphus,  Dioroedes,  and  Thersi- 
tes,  whilst  the  chorus  of  Eubceans  represents 
Oldenbame veld’s  adherents,  and  Maurice  is 
supported  by  a  chorus  from  Ithaca! 

The  interest  excited  by  this  extraordinary 
production  was  immense,  and  it  drew  down 
on  the  author  the  persecution  of  many  of 
Oldenbarneveld’s  adversaries,  who  Vrere  still 
alive,  whilst  it  earned  for  him  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  at  large,  and  the  protection  of 
the  magistracy  of  Amsterdam,  who  refused 
to  deliver  the  poet  up  to  bis  enemies,  though 
they  could  not  prevent  his  being  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  florins  for  his 
abuse  of  the  lietntin  poetica.  On  payment 
of  this  sum  he  was  left  in  peace,  and  the 
publication  of  his  tragedy  was  not  prohibited. 
It  is  even  said  that  Frederick  Henry  amused 
himself  with  it  in  private,*  and  thus  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  poet,  who  afterwards, 
besides  bis  dramatic  works,  undertook  a  se¬ 
ries  of  epics,  in  which  he  celebrated  the 
prince’s  deeds  and  those  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Vondel’s  Palamedet,  to  the  modern  reader,  is 
the  use  made  of  the  chorus,  which  served 
rather  to  introduce  moral,  satirical,  and  even 
political  reflections,  than  to  take  an  active 
share  in  the  drama,  as  with  the  Greeks, 
playing  thus  rather  the  part  of  an  attentive 
observer  of,  than  of  a  friend  and  adviser  to 
the  hero,  or  of  a  participator  in  the  action. 
This  is  not  only  the  case  in  his  Palamedet, 
but  likewise  in  almost  all  his  other  tragedies ; 
and  allusions  to  modern  times  and  deeds, 
though  carefully  concealed  under  the  mantle 
of  antiquity,  were  naturally  received  with 
the  greatest  delight  by  a  patriotic  and  impas¬ 
sioned  audience.  We  have  no  opportunity 
for  lengthy  extracts,  but  the  following  lines 
from  a  chorus  in  Palamedet  are  no  bad  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Vondel’s  manner.  After  describing 
the  pleasures  of  a  rural  life  in  a  strain  that 
vividly  reminds  us  of  old  Horace,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  we#known  ode,  beginning 
Beatut  tile,  tic.,  he  gives,  as  a  contrast,  a 
picture  of  the  troubled  life  of  the  statesman, 
and  then  proceeds : — 

But  he  who  lives  in  rural  ease 

Avoids  the  cares  that  torture  these.  * 

No  golden  chalices  invite 

To  quaff  the  deadly  aconite; 

*  Van  Kampan,  i.  ISl. 
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Nor  dreads  be  secret  fuee,  who  lurk 
Behind  the  throne,  with  coward  dirk — 
Assassin  friends,  whose  murderous  blow 
Lays  all  the  gride  of  greatness  low. 

No  fears  his  even  life  annoy, 

N  or  feels  he  pride,  nor  finds  he  joy 
In  popularity,  that  brin|;s 
A  fickle  pleasure,  and  then  stints. 

Me  is  not  roused  at  night  from  bed. 

With  weary  eyes  and  giddy  head; 

At  times  no  long  petitions  vex  him, 

Nor  scrutinizing  lM)ks  perplex  him. 

He  has  no  joy  in  others’  cares ; 

Me  hears,  and  while  he  bears,  forbears  ; 

And  from  the  world  he  oft  retreats 
Where  learning’s  gentle  smile  he  meets. 

He  heeds  nut  priestcraft’s  ban  or  praise, 

But  scorns  the  deep  anathemas 
Which  he  who  in  his  blindness  errs 
Receives  from  those  God'*  mewngeri ! 

Near  rocks  where  danger  ever  lies. 
Through  storms  of  evil  auguries. 

Preceding  from  calumniout  throats. 

The  exhausted  Palamedes  floats ; 

And  shipwreck^  he  must  be  at  last. 

If  Neptune  do  not  kindly  cast 
Protection  round  him,  and  appease 
With  trident  sway  these  foaming  seas. 

In  bis  later  dramatic  works,  Vondel’s 
muse  aspired  to  a  more  lolly  flight.  ll>s 
"  Gysbrecht  van  Amstel,”  though  in  many 
places  an  awkward  paraphrase  of  the  second 
book  of  the  “  .^neid,’’  may  otherwise  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  really  national 
drama,  and  is  even  now  regularly  performed 
in  the  Christmas  season  on  every  Dutch 
stage,  amidst  the  thundering  plaudits  of  the 
spectators.  With  the  exception  of  his  “  Ba¬ 
tavian  Brothers,”  “  Mary  Stuart,”  and  a  few 
others,  his  subjects  were,  however,  ulmo.st 
all  taken  from  Sacred  History  ;  and  his  “  Lu¬ 
cifer,”  published  sixteen  years  before  Milton’s 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
in  many  parts  to  that  poem.  This  is  like¬ 
wise  the  case  with  his  “Awlam  in  Banish¬ 
ment,”  in  which  we  can  refer  the  reader  to 
a  beautiful  alternate  hymn  between  Adam 
and  Eve,  to  be  found  in  Sir  John  Bowring’s 
little  book,  but  too  lengthy  to  be  transcribe 
here,  and  too  fine  to  be  given  fragmentaiily. 
We  have,  too,  tragedies  by  Vondel,  on  the 
comprehensive  subject  of  the  *•  Eleven  Tlrou- 
sand  Virgins,”  whose  bones  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  admire  in  their  la^t  resting- 
place  at  Cologne  ;  a  “  King  David,”  “  Peter 
and  Paul,”  ‘‘Jephtha,”  and  many  more — alto¬ 
gether  thirty-three  plays — needless  to  men¬ 
tion  here.  In  fact,  our  poet's  complete  works 
fill  no  less  than  thirteen  quarto  volumes,  so 
widely  differing  in  character — containing  epi¬ 
grams,  satires,  translations,  elegies,  dramas — 


and  not  a  little,  but  a  great  deal  of  every  thing 
— that,  merely  assuring  the  reader  that  V on- 
del’s  renown  in  Holland  (particularly  as  a  dra¬ 
matist)  equals  that  of  the  greatest, of  our  own 
poets  in  English  literature,  we  must  needs 
make  our  bow  to  him  for  the  present,  nor 
keep  such  a  man  as  Huijgens  (who  has  been 
impatiently  waiting  for  an  introduction)  longer 
in  su.'^pense ;  besides,  our  visit  to  the  castle 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  before  having  it 
we  must  needs  take  a  glance  from  the  win¬ 
dows  at  the  surrounding  scenery. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
a  greater  contrast  to  Vondel  than  his  con¬ 
temporary  and  fellow-poet,  Constantine  Huij- 
gens,  the  father  of  that  Christian  whose 
name  is  well  known  to  science.  Vondel  was 
a  man  of  the  people ;  Huijgens  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  high  descent,  highly -educated  and 
accomplished  ;  whilst  the  dramatist,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  to  fight  his  way  upwards, 
without  the  very  efficient  aid  of  easy  circum¬ 
stances  and  true  refinement.  Vondel  was 
moro^e,  and  sometimes  even  sullen  and  silent 
in  company  ;  Huijgens,  on  the  contrary,  a 
good-natured,  easy  man,  a  boon  companion, 
and  a  polished  courtier.  He  was  the  ton  of 
the  Secretai^to  the  Council  of  State,  and  born 
at  the  Hague  in  1596.  He  fell  first  into  the 
hands  of  a  Scotch  pedant,  his  tutor,  who 
crammed  him  with  the  (we  had  almost  said 
fashionable)  school  philosophy  of  the  day, 
taught  him  Latin  and  Greek,  and  then  left 
him  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  where  he 
completed  his  studies  in  1612;  and  he  then 
repaired  to  the  court,  whither  he  was  called 
by  Lrfjui>a  de  Coligny,  William’s  widow,  who 
had  early  remarked  his  taste  and  talents. 
From  that  period  until  the  death  of  Maurice, 
he  passed  his  life  either  at  court  or  on  bis 
travels  ;  partly  for  pleasure,  partly  as  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Dutch  Embassy  at  Venice;  or 
on  diplomatic  missions  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions.  Huijgens  was  three  times  in  England, 
— once  before  1619,  and  twice  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod, — when  he  was  well  received  at  court, 
and  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  proved  by  a  version  of 
Donne’s  Poems,  declared  untranslatable  by 
Charles  I.  In  his  twenty-eighth  year  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Stadholder, 
(Frederick  Henry,)  and  he  held  this  impor¬ 
tant  post  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
spending  all  his  leisure  moments  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  his  numerous  friends  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Muses.  His  position  and  per¬ 
sonal  character  gave  him  great  influence  with 
bis  contemporaries,  and  bU  talents  and  ac¬ 
quirements  justified  their  deference  to  his 
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opinions.  Besides  bis  native  language,  Huij- , 
gens  was  well  acquainted  with  French,  En¬ 
glish,  Spanish,  Italian,  Oerman,  Latin,  and 
Greek;  and,  credite  Pisones!  he  not  only 
read,  but  even  composed  poems  in  all  these 
tongues  !  He  did  more,  or  rather  worse — 
he  wrote  one  poem,  in  which  he  jumbled  all 
these  languages,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
together  ;  a^  a  most  awful  monument  it  is 
of  waste  of  learning  and  want  of  taste  !*  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  the  gift  of  the  tongues  was  most 
serviceable  to  himself  in  his  office,  and  to 
literature  besides,  as  it  enabled  him  to  make 
his  countrymen  familiar  with  the  poetry  of 
other  nations,  in  the  numerous  translations 
he  has  left.  His  muse  was  just  of  the  sort 
that  might  have  been  expected  in  a  man  of 
his  station, — gay,  gallant,  and  amorous ;  and 
(it  was  the  vice  of  the  day)  sometimes,  or 
rather  very  often,  not  over-choice  in  her  ex¬ 
pressions.  His  knowledge  of  so  many  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote 
them,  prevented  his  attaining  to  any  great 
smoothness  of  versidcation  in  his  vernacular 
idiom.  His  poems  are  thus  often  awkward 
to  construe,  und  difficult  to  understand  ;  but 
so  rich  in  fancy,  and  inexliaustible  in  humor 
and  graceful  conceits,  that  thej^ill  always 
be  read  with  delight  by  the  student  of  the 
Dutch  language,  which  he  enriched  with 
many  new  words  and  expressions,  that  were 
afterwards  generally  adopted  and  approved* 
His  facility  in  the  coining  of  words  and 
epithets  was  really  amazing;  and  Van  Kam- 
pen  quotes  no  less  thirty  epithets,  in  half 
that  number  of  lines,  all  given  to  the  sun. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
he  could  not  restrain  his  passion  for  the 
fashionable  vice  of  punning ;  and  even  a 
touching  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  spouse 
terminates  with  a  series  of  jeux  de  mots,  part¬ 
ly  on  her  name,  Sterre,  {Star,)  and  partly  on 


*  It  is  called  OUa  podrida,  and  ia  to  be  found  iu 
the  fourth  book  of  hie  Comjtowr*.  It  is  an  epistle, 
addressed  to  a  learned  friend,  and  the  lines  are  al¬ 
ternately  in  Dutch  and  in  a  foreign  language ;  for 
instance,  here  is  the  English  and  Dutch  part  of  the 
poem  : — 

Tour  loving  paine 

Sal  aackter  zijn  (shall  be  allayed). 

If  that  her  eyes 

Somtijda  ten’  reii  (from  time  to  time). 

From  farther  off. 

Poor  mist  und  atof  (through  fog  or  dust, 

Upon  you  looke,  s 

Poor  u  ten  boetk  (whilst  some  book), 

A  ball,  a  string, 

En  oas  gtaing  (and  our  singing), 

Shall  make  forgett,  (yon) 

Wat  dot  u  Utt  (your  troubles  all). 


[August, 

his  own  unhappy  fate  as  her  widower,  which 
might  render  the  sceptical  reader  not  disin¬ 
clined  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  grief, 
though  perhaps  he  would  scarcely  be  justi- 
6ed  in  so  doing,  for  there  is  a  tone  of  levity 
in  all  his  writings,  which  may  be  called 
rather  French  than  Dutch,  and  strangely  in 
contrast  with  the  sobriety  of  his  life  and  the 
morality  of  his  character.  His  verses,  too, 
though  mostly  occasional  pieces,  epistles,  mor¬ 
al  poems,  didactics  and  minor  lyrics,  seeming¬ 
ly  thrown  off  in  a  careless  manner,  were  the 
fruits  of  patient  study  and  calm  reflection ; 
and  his  preface  to  his  epigrams — of  which 
there  are  no  less  than  seven  books,  five  origi¬ 
nal,  and  two  translations  from  the  English, 
German,  and  Spanish — in  which  he  mentions 
the  difficulty  he  found  in  inventing  a  real 
Dutch  word  for  epigram,  is  a  proof  of  his 
conscientious  and  painstaking  manner  of 
writing.  A  farce,  in  the  lowest  Dutch  ima¬ 
ginable,  and  as  coarse  in  expression  as  dis¬ 
gusting  in  every  respect,  is  appended  to  his 
works,  and  was  perhaps  undertaken  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Hooft’s  attempt  in  the  same  line. 

His  epigrams  arc  amusing,  but  difficult  to 
read.  Among  them  we  noticed  two  “  On 
the  death  of  Mi^'ess  Anne  Killegrew,  drown¬ 
ed  at  London  Bridge^  16th  July,  1641  ;”  and 
no  less  than  three,  highly  complimentary 
ones,  addressed  to  Mistress  UtriciaOgle,  who 
seems  to  have  charmed  the  gallant  Dutch¬ 
man  by  the  graces  of  her  person  and  the 
harmony  of  her  song.  We  do  not  feel  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  task  of  traslating  them,  or,  in 
compliment  to  the  shades  of  our  fair  coun¬ 
trywoman,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to 
do  so,  even  on  the  chance  of  having  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epigram,  by  Huijgens,  applied  to 
ourselves : — 

ON  Peter’s  poetry. 

When  Petsr  condescends  towrite,  * 

His  verse  desires  to  see  the  light. — 

If  any  further  you  inquire, 

1  mean — the  candle  or  the  fire  ! 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  we  must  needs 
cast  a  very  hasty  glance  on  the  rest  of  the 
company  assembled,  whom  we  have  no 
time  to  greet  individually,  though  many 
of  them  would  prove  delightful  acquaint¬ 
ances.  There  is,  for  instance,  I.rfiwrence 
Reaal,  the  elegant  writer  of  a  number  of 
“  fugitive  pieces,”  the  brother-in-law  of  Armi- 
nius,  Governor- General  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  ambassador  to  England,  where  he 
was  knighted  by  Charles  I.,  the  friend  of 
Hooft,  and,  like  that  great  man,  a  munificent 
patron  of  arts  and  letters ;  then  the  learned 
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and  'persecuted  Orotius,  whose  works  the 
reader  is  acquainted  with,  who  never  visited 
Hoofi’s  castle  before,  but  whose  shade  we 
invoke  as  that  of  the  guest  who  certainly 
would  b||e  been  welcome ;  as  well  as  the 
rest  vll||P  we  now  proceed  to  name,  though 
as  far  *  as  we  know,  they,  too,  were  never 
within  the  walls  of  the  "  high  house.”  For 
instance,  Brederode,  the  writer  of  many 
comedies,  generally  applauded  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  forgotten  by  posterity ; 
Coster,  the  learned  physician,  who  contri¬ 
buted  greatly,  by  his  active  efforts,  to  found  a 
theatre  at  Amsterdam,  and  who  wrote  awful 
tragedies,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients ;  then 
there  is  the  pious  Camphuizen,  hrst  an  artist, 
then  a  preacher,  and  the  not  inelegant  writer 
of  many  valuable  moral  and  didactic  poems;  ‘ 
and  the  Friesland  schoolmaster,  Jacobs,  or 
Japix,  who  wrote  in  the  dialect  of  his  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  Dekker,  whose  imitations  of  Ho¬ 
race,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  other  poets,  still 
de-^erve  honorable  mention.  He  was  a  pious 
and  worthy  man,  a  living  illustration  of  what 
be  himself  sung : 

Paueissima  cupiena,  dro proximut : 

Gold  may  gild  virtue  and  adorn  the  wise; 

And  who  of  sense  and  goodness  makes  his  boast. 
May  towards  the  eternal  fount  of  goodness  rise  ; 
But  “  who  wants  least,  resembles  God  the  most.” 

There  are  numerous  other  writers  of  nev 
less  merit,  whom  we  might  mention  here ; 
and  if  we  were  writing  a  regular  historical 
sketch  of  Dutch  literature,  we  should  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  do  so  ;  but  it  would  scarcely  suit  our 
purpose  to  string  together  a  series  of  titles 
and  names,  that  would  only  serve  to  tire  the 
reader’s  patience,  and  contribute  very  little  | 
to  his  instruction.  Making  thus  the  b^t  use 
of  our  time,  we  must  beg  him  to  follow  us 
to  the  window,  and  lake  a  rapid  survey  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  literary  worlds 
the  seventeenth  century,  beyond  the  walls  of 
Hooft’s  castle. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  direct  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Dordrecht  school  of  poetry, 
as  it  was  called,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Amsterdam  school,  at  the  head  of 
which  Hooft  and  Uuijgens  rendered  such 
great  services  to  the  literature  of  their 
country. 

Old  Father  Cats,  as  he  is  still  endearingly 
termed,  was  the  founder  of  the  new  school. 
He  was  bom  in  1677 ;  was  a  man  of  good 
descent,  wealthy,  and  well  educated,  and  be 
entered  the  service  of  the  state  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  He  was  first  Pensionary 
of  Middleburg,  then  of  Dordrecht,  after¬ 


wards  of  Holland,  and  likewise  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Charles  I.,  and  later  to 
Cromwell,  in  1652.  On  returning  from  his 
last  mission,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days — 
and  be  attained  ftie  high  age  of  eigbty-two 
— in  peace  and  retirement,  at  bis  country- 
seat,  near  the  Hague.  Whilst  Hooft  and 
his  friends  and  followers  aspired  to  the  more 
lofty  branches  of  art,  Cats,  from  the  very 
beginning,  aimed  at  becoming  &  popular  poet, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was 
gifted  with  great  feeling,  no  less  natural  wit 
than  plain  good  sense,  a  very  lively  imagi¬ 
nation,  with  great  simplicity,  and  a  piety  and 
morality  of  character  that  have  seldom  been 
surpassed.  Besides  these  advantages,  he 
was  a  learned  and  travelled  man,  who  equal¬ 
led  Huijgens  in  his  knowledge  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  certainly  left  him  far  behind  in 
the  use  of  his  native  tongue.  His  muse  was 
by  turns  playful  and  severe,  but  always  in¬ 
structive  and  pleasing,  though  sometimes 
perhaps  a  little  too  prolix.  The  success  of 
his  poems  was  so  great,  that  for  more  than 
a  century  after  his  death,  as  Van  Kampen 
observes,  the  Bible  and  Father  Cats  were 
sure  to  be  found  in  every-  citizen’s  parlor ; 
and  even  now  the  poetical  works  of  Cats  are 
perhaps  more  familiar  to  every  Dutchman 
than  those  of  any  other  poet  of  his  date. 
His  most  celebrated  poems  are  his  Wedding- 
ring,  and  his  Marriage,  by  many  considered 
to  be  bis  masterpiece ;  the  latter  lengthy 
poem  is  divided  into  six  parts,  called.  The 
Girl,  the  Maiden,  the  Bride,  the  Wife,  the 
Mother,  and  the  Widow  ;  containing  numer¬ 
ous  tales,  incidents,  and  dialogues.  One 
episode,  the  loves  of  **  Rosette  and  Galant,” 
is  a  pathetic  little  tale,  ending  sadly,  and  in 
somb  of  its  situations  (though  without  the 
incredible  wonders)  not  unlike  Wieland’s 
Oberon*  Cats  was  not  alone  in  his  endea¬ 
vors  to  acquire  fame  as  a  popular  poet :  he 
was  sqyrounded  by  numerous  friends  and 
followers.  Among  others,  we  may  mention 
Anna  Visscher,  Westerbaen,  Heinsius,  (the 
friend  of  Scaliger,)  Joncktijs,  and  Groene- 
veld,  who,  besides  numerous  original,  mostly 
didactic,  poems,  gave  some  mediocre  transla¬ 
tions  from  Virgil,  Terence,  and  Ovid. 

Again  we  turn  aside,  and  before  taking 
leave  of  the  reader  at  the  gate  of  Hooft’s 
castle,  we  must  point  out  to  him  a  few  more 
of  the  illustrations  of  the  latter  half*of  the 
17ih  century  in  Holland.  Amongst  them, 
Brandt,  the  imitator  of  Hooft,  and  Vondel, 


*  Van  Kampen,  i.  8S. 
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whom  we  have  already  quoted  ;  he  survived 
his  illustrious  friend,  the  Drost,  by  nearly  I 
forty  years,  and  left  several  tragedies,  one  of 
which,  the  Dissembling  Torquatus,  bears  an 
undeniable  affinity  in  some  m  the  scenes  and 
situations  to  Hamlst,  with  which  it  seems  to 
us,  beyond  a  doubt,  he  must  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted,  though  some  Dutch  writers  of 
name  dispute  the  probability  of  his  ever 
having  read  Shakspeare’s  tragedy.*  With 
what  justice  we  leave  to  the  dlecision  of  the 
reader,  after  perusal  of  the  following  account 
of  Brandt’s  drama,  also  quoted  by  Sir  John 
Bowring,  which  we  take  from  Van  Kam- 
pen : 


Hamlet. 

O  shame  !  Where  is  thy  blush  7  rebellious  heat. 
If  thou  ran«t  mutiny  in  a  matron’s  bones, 

To  0amin^  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax. 

Do  not  look  on  me. — 

Torquattu.  ^  ^  • 

Touch  me  not  with  thy  lip,  the  adulterer's  joy  ; 
Cast  down  those  eyes,  whose  wanton  looks 
Inflsmed  base  Noron’s  lust. 

Dally  not  with  me,  but  with  thy  tyrant. 

Faithless  queen ! 

And  again : 

(iertrude. 


— O  Hamlet !  speak  no  more. 

Thou  turnest  my  eyes  into  my  very  soul ! 


There  is  a  curious  similitude  between  this 
pie^e  and  Hamlet,  Shakspeare  found  his  subject 
in  a  northern  tradition,  preserved  by  Saxo  Gram¬ 
maticus.  Brandt’s  plot  seems  to  be  entirely  ori- 

!;inal.  Tcrqiiatiis  is  at  Athens,  studying,  like 
iumlet  at  Wittenberg,  whilst  his  father,  Manlius, 
is  murdered  at  Rome,  by  bis  own  brother  Noron, 
who  likewise  espouses  Plaucina,  Manlius’  widow 
and  mother  to  Torquatus.  Who  is  not  immedi¬ 
ately  reminded  of  Claudius,  Gertrude,  and  Ham¬ 
let’s  father  7  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  play, 
too,  Torquatus  exclaims, — 

O  heavens,  what  wretch  mure  pitiable  than  I  7 
Tlioii  faithless,  cruel  uncle  and  false  traitor. 
Hast  put  to  death  my  valiant  father,  and 
My  mother  taken  as  thy  paramour  ! 

And  stranger  still.  The  ghost  of  Manlius  ap- 

?sars  to  his  son  and  excites  him  to  revenge. 

orquatus  feigns  madness,  like  Hamlet.  Like 
the  latter,  to(\  the  hero  of  the  piece  has  a  mis¬ 
tress,  Juliana.  But  tlie  most  striking  of  all  is 
the  resemblance  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  two 
heroes  address  their  guilty  mothers.  “  Noron," 
says  Brandi,  in  the  argument  of  his  play,  “  who  is 
afraid  of  his  nephew,  brings  his  spouse  Plaubina, 
by  a  stratagem,  into  a  chamber  with  Torquatus, 
after  concealing  one  of  his  councillors  under  the 
couch,  in  order  to  learn  if  the  son  does  not  dis¬ 
cover  hitmelf  to  his  mother,  and  Torquatus,  who 
is  aware  of  his  plan,  kills  the  councillor  s«ddenly 
and  reproaches  his  mother  with  lier  incontinence, 
who,  after  excusing  herself,  promises  not  to  be¬ 
tray  him.”  This  is  very  evidently  the  same  inci¬ 
dent  as  in  the  scene  in  which  Polonius  is  killed, 
whilst  concealed  behind  the  arras,  by  Hamlet,  and 
Uie  latter  addresses  his  mother  in  the  well-known 
words.  Even  some  of  the  expressions  are  almost 
identical;  for  instance: 


*  AnAg  them,  Lieut  Kuijper,  Dutch  Engineeiw, 
who  has  given  some  excellent  translations  from  Mr. 
Macaulsy'iessaya  Of  Brandt’s  Torquatus  he  only 
says; — “It  is  not  probable  that  he  bad  ever  heard 
of  Hamlet'' — Lstterk.  Lerreursus,  p.  806.  This 
opinion  can  scarcely  be  foanded  on  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  we  quote  from  Van  Kampen. 


Plaucina. 

No  more  !  no  more  !  Alas  I  what  must  I  hear ! 
E’en  luy  own  shadow  scares  me ! 

The  terminstion  is  very  different.  Torquatus 
triumphs  with  tlie  aid  of  Juliana,  who,  however, 
violated  by  Noron,  kills  herself  like  Lucretia. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  enough  affinity  to  authorize 
the  question,  if  Brandt  was  acquainted  with 
Shakspeare  or  not,  and  thus  if  English  literature 
was  better  known  to  us  iu  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  than  is  generally  supposed  7 

VVe  do  not  think  ao,  at  least  not  in  the  times 
and  in  the  situation  in  which  Brandt  wrote  hii 
tragedy.  It  might  have  been  more  readily  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  the  case  with  Huijgens, 
Uioiigh  even  be,  wIm>  was  acquainted  with,  and 
translated  some  of  the  middung  English  poets, 
does  not  say  one  syllable  on  tlie  immortal  writer 
of  “  Hamlet”  and  “  Macbeth." 

So  far  the  learned  professor,  and  his  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  Brandt’s  not  having  been  acquainted 
with  ••  Hamlet”  is  shared  too  by  De  Clercq,* 
whose  learning  and  perspicuity  entitle  him  to 
great  respect.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  to  be  beyond  dispute,  nor 
do  we  think  it  at  all  improlMbie  that  the  first 
f#o  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas  should 
have  found  its  way  to  Holland  early  enough 
to  fall  into  Brandt’s  hands.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  precluded  from  entering  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  more  fully,  even  if  we  were  inclin^  to 
do  so,  for  we  see,  in  our  mind’s  eye,  the 
impatient  reader  urging  us  onward,  anxious 
to  turn  to  more  amusing  matters  than  we 
have  to  offer. 

We  have  no  time  to  specify  the  other 
poets  who  flourished  in  the  17  th  century  in 
the  Netherlands ;  but  one  we  must  mention. 


*  DeClereq,  **  Verhandcliog,”  Ac.,  p.  830.  [Since 
writing  the  above,  some  pepere  on  the  early  imita¬ 
tions  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  Netherlands  have 
appeared  in  the  “Konst  en  Letterb.,”  which  we 
may,  perhaps,  notiee  hereafter.] 
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as  a  transiiion  to  the  following  period,  one 
who  may  be  said  to  have  combined  all  the 
merits  of  llooft’s  age  with  all  the  defects  of 
the  succeeding  century.  This  was  Johannes 
Antonisz,  better  known  by  his  patronymic 
Antonides,  who  was  born  at  Goes  in  the  year 
1647.  He  was  of  respectable  but  humble 
parentage,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  very 
useful,  but  by  no  means  poetical  profession 
of  an  apothecary.  A  powerful  friend  and 
patron,  who  early  remarked  his  gbnius,  ena¬ 
bled  him,  however,  to  study  medicine  at 
Utrecht,  and  some  time  after  he  had  been 
ranked  among  the  regular  followers  of  Galen, 
further  contributed  to  his  prosperity  by  ob¬ 
taining  a  situation  for  him  in  the  Admiralty 
Board  at  Rotterdam.  Antonides,  thus  amply 
provided  for,  seemeu  in  a  fair  way  of  living 
long  and  happily,  but  only  six  years  after  his 
marriage  in  1678,  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  leaving,  besides  the  numerous 
monuments  of  his  genius,  many  and  sincere 
mourners  of  the  untimely  fate  of  one  who, 
at  so  early  an  age,  had  given  such  fair  pro¬ 
mise  of  future  excellence. 

It  was  Vondel’s  genius  that  incited  Anto¬ 
nides  to  choose  bis  native  language  for  his 
muse,  instead  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which 
he  was  a  proficient.  His  first  production  of 
any  consequence  was  a  tragedy,  called  “  Tra- 
sil:  or,  China  Conquered,” — a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  medley  of  the  greatest  absurdities,  strung 
together,  however,  with  great  talent,  and  the 
offspring  of  a  roost  exuberant  but,  at  the 
same  time,  most  poetical  imagination.  Vondel 
himself  was  much  pleased  with  the  young 
poet’s  writing-*,  and  perhaps  not  less  so  by 
his  admiration  ;  and  Antonides,  thus  encour¬ 
aged,  published,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  one 
of  his  masterpieces,  “  Bellona  Fettered,”  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  of  Breda, 
in  16t{7.  It  was  a  production  that  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  became  at  once 
more  popular  than  any  other  poem  of  those 
days.*  His  language  is  powerful,  his  style 
generally  pure  and  free  from  all  affectation, 
where  his  admiration  of  Vondel  did  not  lead 
him  into  exaggeration  and  the  expression  of 
swollen  rather  than  of  lofty  seniiments.  his 
Strains,  too,  were  patriotic  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  perhaps  no  Dutch 
writer  of  his  period  was  more  free  from  the 
imitation  of  foreigners  than  himself.  His 
greatest  faults  are  the  frequent  and  disagree¬ 
able  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  Mythology,  which  he  deriv^  from  his 
diligent  study  of  the  classics  —  not  of  the 


*  D«  Clereq,  p.  326. 


French  writers,  so  servilely  aped  by  the 
Dutch  poetasters  of  the  next  century,  who 
imitated  all  the  faults  without  having  any  of 
the  genius  of  their  great  predecessors.  An¬ 
tonides  was  aware  of  the  growing  and  dan¬ 
gerous  influence  of  the  French  manner  of 
writing,  and  was  eloquent  in  declaiming 
against  it,*  but  he  himself  was  far  from  being 
exempt  from  many  of  the  worst  defects 
which  he  condemned  in  the  enemies  of  bis 
country.  A  few  words  on  his  long  descrip¬ 
tive  poem,  “The  River  Y,”  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  bis  manner  and  of  our 
own  meaning. 

The  first  book  of  this  remaikahle  composi¬ 
tion  contains  a  description  of  the  buildings 
on  the  Y  at  Amsterdam ;  and  of  course  affords 
occasion  for  numerous  excursive  episodes  ; 
thus  the  sight  of  the  West  India  House  re¬ 
minds  him  of  the  loss  of  the  Brazilian  Colo¬ 
nies,  scarcely  made  up  for  by  the  conquest 
of  the  East  Indies, — and  the  second  book 
sings  the  well  deserved  praises  of  the  Dutch 
fleets,  whose  mariners  see  the  bloody  ghost 
of  the  Inca  Atabaiiba,  murdered  by  the 
Spaniards,  wandeiing  on  the  shores  of  Peru, 
who  relates  to  them  the  whole  history’  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  and  conquest.  Then,  again, 
the  poet  carries  his  reader  to  the  Erst,  and 
gives  a  glowing  description  of  the  treasures 
of  those  distant  parts,  without  forgetting, 
however,  the  Sandy  Sea  of  the  Desert  and 
its  dangers,!  and  again  he  flies  off  to  the 
north,  where  die  powers  of  bis  imagination 
are  no  less  prolific.than  in  more  suggestive 
climes.  His  verse  is  always  easy  and  flow¬ 
ing,  his  diction  generally  elegant  and  graceful, 
but  his  taste  is  by  no  means  faultless,  and  his 
similes  do  not  always  “  run  upon  all  fours,” 
whilst  the  unfortunate  gods  and  goddesses 
of  ancient  song  are  introduced  into  strange 
company,  by  which  we  fear  they  must  have 
sometimes  felt  themselves  awfully  bored. 

Thus 'the  third  book  contains  an  account 
of  the  ”  Golden  Marriage  (i.  e  ,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  50lh  anniversary  of  the  wedding- 
day)  of  Thetis  and  Peleus,”  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  all  the  rivers  pour  in  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  venerable  couple,  and  among  the  rest 
the  T,  asserting  his  superiority  above  the 
Seine,  because — Pythagoras  bad  discovered 
great  mystic  powers  in  bis  namesake  tbe 
letter  Y !  and  further  on,  we  meet  with  a 
charming  mermaid,  adorned  with  “  a  pearl 

*  In  an  effusion,  addressed  to  his  friend  snd  bro¬ 
ther  poet  Oodaan,  Antonides  oompUins  bitterly  of 
the  inroads  made  by  the  French  language  and  man¬ 
ners  in  the  Netherlands. 

f  Van  Kampen,  i.,  867. 
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necklAce  of  haddocks’  eyes,  neatly  strung 
together.”  (sic!) 

Nevertheless,  so  great  were  the  beauties 
of  this  and  others  of  his  poems,  that  Vondel 
declared  he  should  have  been  proud  to  have 
written  some  of  them  himself ;  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  powers  of  fancy  anfl  real  patriotism 
of  his  feelings,  Antonides  was  surpassed  by 
none  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 
We  shall,  in  our  next  article,  see  patriotism 
among  poets  degenerating  into  a  servile  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  French  school  of  poetry — we 
shall  see  the  poet  daily  losing  ground  as  a 
popular  writer,  and  vainly  striving  to  reach 
the  more  lofty  regions  of  Parnassus.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  see  prose  writers 
of  more  interest  to  us  than  the  poets;  we 
shall  have  to  speak  at  some  length  of  a  Dutch 
“  Spectator,”  (Van  Effen,)  and  of  the  endless 
but  meritorious  writings  of  the  ladies  Wolf 
and  Deken,  reminding  us  of  ”  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe”  and  “  Sir  Charles  Grandison  we  shall 
see  the  decline  of  literature  in  Holland  as  far 
as  originality  and  force  of  conception  are 
concerned ;.  but  it  will  amuse,  and  perhaps 
even  deeply  interest  us,  to  trace  and  watch 
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the  powerful  influence  of  our  own  great 
writers  of  those  days  on  our  Dutch  neighbors 
and  friends. 

And  now,  reader,  if  you  would  learn  more 
of  Dutch  literature  and' science  in  the  most 
glorious  days  of  the  republic,  shake  hands 
with  us  at  the  gate  of  Hooft's  Castle,  and 
undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  universities  of 
Leyden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Hardexwyk, 
and  Franeker;  visit,  too,  the  Athenesea  at 
Amsterdaifa  and  Deventer, — all  founded  in  a 
country  containing  scarcely  two  million  in¬ 
habitants,  in  the  course  of  the  17  th  century; 
consult  therewith  Scaliger,  Junius,  Christian 
Huijgens,  the  learned  Gronovius,  Vossius, 
Hein-sius,  and  others ;  drop  into  the  book¬ 
sellers,  and  buy  their  writings  published  by 
any  Elsevier  and  De  Blaeu ;  or  if  inclined  to 
form  a  picture  gallery,  frequent  the  studios 
and  seek  the  masterpieces  of  Van  Dyk,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Boot,  Ruysdael,  Paul,  Potter,  Ostade, 
Wouwerman,  Teniers,  Jan  Steen,  and  Hob¬ 
bema.  If  thus  disposed,  you  will  find  em¬ 
ployment  enough  till  next  month,  when  we 
hope  to  meet  you  again ; — till  then,  fare¬ 
well. 


From  D  i  c  k  e  n  •  V  H  o  u  I  e  h  o  I  d  Words. 

progi^eSs  of  the  photograph. 


It  may  be  as  well,  just  now,  to  “  take 
stock,”  in  respect  to  our  photographic  and 
stereoscopic  knowledge  ;  to  see  how  far  the 
photograph  and  the  stereoscope,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  rendered  available 
for  useful  purposes.  The  principles  involved 
in  the  processes  and  apparatus,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  explanatory  details,  occupied  two 
papers  in  former  volumes.*  The  present 
article  may  be  considered,  in  some  sense,  sup¬ 
plementary  to  those.  Let  us  first  say  a  little 
concerning  these  beautiful  arts  in  their  artistic 
applications. 

How  astonishing  that  the  sun’s  light  should 
be  made  to  engrave  a  steel  plate  !  We  know 
that  electricity  can  do  something  of  this  kind, 
on  copper  if  not  on  steel ;  but  really  it  seems 
even  yet  more  marvellous  and  beautiful  that 
such  deeds  can  be  achieved  by  the  agency  of 
light.  Attempts  have  been  made,  during 
many  years,  to  complete  the  photographic 


process^  by  engraving  the  plate  ^impressed 
with  the  image  ;  that  is,  by  causing  the  pho¬ 
tographic  image  to  engrave  itself,  by  chemi¬ 
cal  aid  alone,  without  requiring  it  to  be 
touched  in  any  way  by  the  hand  of  artist  or 
engraver.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  hope,  but 
seemingly  not  too  bold  ;  for  just  about  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Talbot  announced  that  he  had 
actually  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  To  un¬ 
derstand  the  mode  of  proceeding,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Talbot 
gives  the  name  of  positive  etching  to  an  etch¬ 
ing  of  such  a  kind  that  the  impressions  struck 
oft'  from  it  represent  the  objects  positively,  or 
as  they  are  in  nature.  Well,  then;  the  objects 
most  successfully  engraved  are  said  to  be 
such  as  can  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
metallic  plate — the  leaf  of  a  fern,  the  light, 
feathery  flowers  of  a  grass,  a  piece  of  lace, 
and  so  forth.  Objects  which  cast  a  broad 
and  uniform  shadow,  such  as  the  opaque 
leaf  of  a  fern  or  other  plant,  produce  an  etch¬ 
ing,  which,  when  printed  off,  delineates  the 


•  Vol.  viL  p.  64;  vol.  viiL  p.  87. 
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original  in  a  manner  something  between  an 
aquatint  engraving  and  an  Indian-ink  draw¬ 
ing.  Even  a  photograph  on  paper  can  be 
made  to  engrave  itself  on  steel.  The  minute 
chemistry  of  the  matter  we  need  say  nothing 
about ;  but  the  processes  are  somewhat  os 
follows  : — A  salt  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  isinglass,  and  is  spread  over  the 
^lleel  plate ;  it  is  dried  by  artificial  warmth ; 
the  selected  object  is  laid  on  the  prepared 
plate,  and  is  pressed  down  close  to  it  by  a 
piece  of  plate  glass ;  the  sun’s  rays  are  allowed 
to  act  through  the  glass  upon  the  object  and 
upon  the  steel  plate.  The  part  of  the  steel 
plate  covered  by  the  object  is  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  and  remains  yel¬ 
low  and  unaltered;  but  those  portions  which 
are  not  covered  by  the  object  become  to 
some  extent  chemically  acted  upon,  and  as¬ 
sume  a  brownish  hue.  The  gla-'S  and  the 
object  being  removed,  the  plate  is  steeped  in 
water,  by  which  most  of  the  unchanged  layer 
or  film  of  potash  and  isinglass  is  washed  off, 
leaving  the  metallic  steel  more  nearly  exposed 
than  in  the  other  parts.  Another  chemical 
solution  prepared  from  platinum,  then  has  the 
effect  of  etching  the  plate  in  these  exposed 
parts.  Mr.  Talbot  describes  the  etching  as 
being  so  complete,  that  it  appears  almost  as 
if  the  shadow  of  the  object  had  itself  cor¬ 
roded  the  metal.  If  a  veil  of  black  crape  be 
laid  upon  the  metal  plate,  every  thread  of  it 
becomes  engraved  or  etched  with  wonderful 
precision  and  distinctness  ;  and  if  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  the  crape  are  placed  upon  the 
metal,  obliquely  to  each  other,  the  resulting 
engraving  offers  us  confusion,  but  with  the 
help  of  a  lens  the  lines  belonging  to  each  of 
the  folds  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  other.  An  analogous  process  was  disco¬ 
vered  by  some  French  photographers;  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  great 
results  will  be  produced  by  and*  by,  in  the 
production  of  engraved  copies  by  these 
means. 

Mighty  Sol,  portrait-painter  and  artist  in 
general,  seems  to  be  pretty  nearly  indifferent 
to  the  material  on  which  he  works,  provided 
it  be  coated  with  certain  chemical  prepara¬ 
tions.  Silvered  copper,  plain  paper,  waxed 
paper,  glass — all  will  serve  as  “  panels”  or 
"  canvases”  for  this  universal  genius.  And 
now  he  has  adopted  a  new  ground -work  ;  he 
produces  his  pictures  on  wood.  A  process 
has  lately  been  devised,  whereby  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  other  subjects,  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  any  smooth  piece  of  wood.  Once 
let  this  art  surmount  a  few  practical  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  we  may  soon  see  wooden  snuff-boxes 
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and  hand-screens,  and  other  minor  elegances 
decorated  with  portraits,  or  scenes  from 
nature,  or  copies  from  celebrated  pictures,  by 
photographic  aid.  Nay,  a  suggestion  has 
been  thrown  out,  whether  photography  might 
be  applied  to  wood  blocks  for  wood  engra¬ 
vers,  for  certain  purposes,  making  the  draw¬ 
ings  by  light  instead  of  by  hand. 

There  is  a  battle  going  on  between  the 
high-toned  artists  and  the  practical  men,  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  photography  can  jus¬ 
tifiably  be  used  in  art.  The  aesthetic  advo¬ 
cates  view  the  optical  stranger  with  some 
distrust,  and  fear  that  the  power  of  taking 
dozens  of  copies  of  works  of  art  with  very 
little  trouble  will  disentitle  those  copies  to  be 
designated  works  of  art  at  all.  Some  of  our 
eminent  men,  however — eminent  as  true 
artists — declare  they  are  ready  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  art  of  photography,  in  certain 
tedious  details  of  their  art.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  noble  peeress,  whose  portrait  was  ptunted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ;  both  the  peeress 
and  the  artist  became  tired  and  cross  during 
the  imitation  of  a  satin  dress ;  the  impatience 
of  stillness  in  the  one,  and  the  requirement  of 
stillness  insisted  on  by  the  other,  nearly  occa¬ 
sioned  a  collision  of  tempers.  Now  it  has 
been  urged  that  the  photograph  might  ren¬ 
der  admirable  aid  to  an  artist,  in  hundreds  of 
instances  such  as  this.  Mechanical  exactness 
the  photograph  can  realize,  beyond  the  power 
of  the  eye  or  the  pencil  to  imitate ;  and  there 
is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  after  accepting 
aid  of  this  kind  m  mechanical  details,  there 
will  always  be  abundant  scope  left  for  the 
genius  of  the  true  artist. 

The  publication  of  photographic  prints  has 
not  yet  extended  far  in  England  ;  but  in  Paris 
copies  of  celebrated  buildings  are  sold  in  large 
numbers  and  at  low  prices.  From  one  nega¬ 
tive,  many  positives  may  be  obtained  ;  as  the 
precedes  become  more  and  more  familiar,  the 
price  at  which  such  articles  may  be  sold  will 
become  lessened.  We  have  had  an  example 
of  this  kind  of  art  in  relation  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  The  Commissioners  caused  to 
be  prepared,  for  presentation  to  the  foreign 
courts,  and  to  a  few  distinguished  bodies, 
magnificent  copies  of  the  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  the  Jury  Reports,  adorned  with  a 
large  number  of  photographs  relating  to  ex¬ 
hibited  articles  ;  of  these  photographs  there 
were  as  many  of  each  taken  as  there  were 
presentation  copies  of  the  whole  work  ;  and 
thus  there  was  a  reduplication,  or  publication, 
equivalent  to  that  whereby  prints  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind  are  diffused  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  great  power  of  multiplica- 
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tion  is  one  secret  of  the  importance  of  the 
more  recent  photographic  processes.  Da¬ 
guerre  and  Talbot,  the  two  chief  discoverers 
in  this  beautiful  art,  differed  widely  in  this  re¬ 
spect  Daguerre’s  process  gives  inverted  or 
reverted  pictures,  without  any  power  of  repro¬ 
duction  or  multiplication  ;  but  in  Talbot’s  pro¬ 
cess  there  U  a  "negative”  produced,  whence 
dozens  or  scores  or  hundreds  of  "  positives” 
may  be  obtained — all  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
so  to  speak. 

The  power  of  seeing  things  when  out  of 
sight,  as  Don  Whiskerandos  might  have  said, 
is  given  by  the  aid  of  photographic  pictures. 
Thus  an  English  engineer  has  been  construct¬ 
ing,  over  the  Dnieper  at  Kieflf,  the  most  raag- 
niticent  suspension  bridge,  perhaps,  which  the 
world  possesses.  The  puissant  Emperor,  far 
away  from  KiefF,  but  impatiently  longing  to 
know  how  the  work  progressed,  caused  pho- 
tographs  to  be  sent  to  him  periodically,  show¬ 
ing  the  exact  state  of  the  bridge  at  a  given 
time.  Two  thousand  miles  of  distance  were 
thus  practically  annihilated  ;  the  Czar  could 
know  all  that  was  going  on,  without  stirring 
from  his  palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  photographs  successively  forward¬ 
ed  to  him.  Stages  of  progress,  in  numerous 
works  of  art  and  of  ingenuity,  can  thus  be 
easily  registered,  as  it  were  ;  for  each  photo¬ 
graph  tells  a  true  tale  concerning  a  particu¬ 
lar  spot  at  a  particular  time. 

Let  us  now  go  from  art  to  literature,  and 
see  how  photography  speeds  there. 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  asks  whe¬ 
ther  photography  might  not  be  well  employed 
in  making  I'ac-similes  of  valuable  and  rare  an¬ 
cient  manuscripts  ?  He  suggests  that  if  copies 
of  such  manuscripts  could  be  multiplied  at  a 
moderate  price,  there  are  many  proprietors 
of  libraries  v^ho  would  be  glad  to  obtain  such 
copies,  which,  for  all  purposes  of  reference, 
would  answer  equally  well  with  the  o/tginal. 
The  editor  of  the  journal  in  question  coin¬ 
cides  with  this  view,  and  adds: "  We  have  now 
before  us  a  photographic  copy  of  a  folio  page 
of  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century,  on  which  are  inscribed  a  number  of 
characters ;  and  although  the  copy  is  reduced 
so  as  to  be  but  about  two  inches  high  and 
one  and  a  half  broad,  it  is  perfectly  legible, 
and  the  whole  of  the  contractions  are  as  dis¬ 
tinct  as  if  the  original  vellum  was  before  us.” 
There  has  been  an  announcement  that  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  National  Library  (perhaps  now 
the  Imperial  Library)  of  Paris  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  in  which  a  photographic  fac-simile  of 
the  title-page  of  each  work,  in  miniature,  will 


be  registered — one  of  the  most  remarkable 
means  of  obtaining  rigorous  accuracy  in  cata¬ 
logues  that  could  possibly  be  conceived.  A 
bibliopolist  could  then  tell  at  a  single  glance 
which  edition  of  a  celebrated  work  be  would 
select,  by  looking  at  the  miniature  photogra¬ 
phic  portrait  of  its  title-page.  An  Antiquarian 
Photographic  Society  has  just  been  started, 
in  which  each  member  is  to  give  to  all  tha^ 
others  copies  in  photograph  of  any  objects^ 
interesting  to  ajl — a  gift  too  costly  by  any 
other  mode  of  engraving  or  drawing. 

In  science,  too,  photography  has  done 
strange  things.  It  is  one  among  the  many  un¬ 
expected  ties  of  union  in  natural  agencies  and 
processes,  that  that  very  sun  which  has  so 
much  to  do  with  temperature,  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure,  and  dew,  and  rain,  and  ter¬ 
restrial  magnetism,  should  now  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  registering  all  these  pheno¬ 
mena  ; — he  achieves  the  great  results  of  his 
own  natural  powers,  and  he  then  makes  a 
record  of  his  results  at  the  bidding  of  man. 
This  is  no  exaggeration  of  what  has  been 
developed  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Brooke. 
Every  one  will  at  once  see,  that  to  obtain  a 
perfect  record  of  the  indications  of  the  baro¬ 
meter,  the  thermometer,  the  hygrometer,  the 
anemometer,  the  dipping-needle,  the  declina¬ 
tion-needle,  and  other  meteorological  instru¬ 
ments,  so  that-tbe  whole  slate  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  any  one  time  might  be  compared  with 
that  at  any  other  time,  it  would  be  requisite 
that  an  observer  should  be  stationed  at  each 
instrument  night  and  day  continually,  to  note 
down  the  frequent  and  often  unexpected 
changes.  It  is  the  purport  of  Mr.  Brooke’s 
invention  to  save  all  this  trouble  ;  to  make  the 
phenomena  register  themselves ;  and  more¬ 
over  to  do  this  more  accurately  than  any  ob¬ 
server  could  accomplish  it.  A  delicate  piece 
of  mechanism  it  is. 

If  we  are  ever  to  know  what  the  Man  in 
the  Moon  is  doing,  how  he  lives,  what  sort  of 
a  house  he  possesses,  what  kind  of  weather 
he  meets  with,  whether  he  has  any  dogs  and 
cats  and  hares  around  him,  and  armies  to 
fight,  and  steam  engines  to  work  for  him, — 
if  we  are  destined  ever  to  know  these  things, 
assuredly  the  photograph  will  take  a  great 
part  in  eliciting  the  information.  Even  now 
the  photographic  portraits  of  the  moon  are 
wonderful  achievements.  A  careful  astronomer 
thought  that  if,  for  the  nonce,  be  converted 
the  object-glass  of  his  magnificent  telescope 
into  a  camera,  he  might,  perhaps,  procure  a 
photograph  of  the  moon’s  visible  surface.  A 
lens,  three  inches  in  diameter,  catches  one 
hundred  and  fifty  times  more  light  than  the 
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pupil  of  the  eye ;  and  one  6fteen  inches  in 
diameter  catches  twenty  or  thirty  times  as 
much  as  the  smaller  lens ;  so  that  the  moon, 
which  yields  to  the  naked  eye  too  small  a 
quantity  of  light  to  photograph  its  own  image, 
may  yield  amply  sufficient  by  aid  of  a  large 
and  powerful  lens.  This  is  the  secret  of  what 
has  been  effected.  The  astronomer  placed  a 
prepared  silver  plate  in  the  focus  of  a  large 
telescope  ;  he  directed  the  telescope  towards 
the  moon,  and  made  it  follow  the  moon’s 
course  in  its  daily  arc  :  he  left  the  moon’s 
light  to  do  the  rest.  There  was  produced  an 
exquisite  miniature  of  the  moon,  about  as 
large  as  a  crown  piece ;  with  the  peaks  and 
ring-shaped  elevations,  and  round  and  oval 
patches,  and  dark  and  light  spots,  and  ser¬ 
rated  shadows,  and  mountain  peaks  separated 
by  cavities  and  craters  ;  and  the  more  closely 
this  little  miniature  was  examined  by  a  micro¬ 
scope,  the  more  clearly  did  the  minute  details 
of  the  lunar  surface  become  developed.  Other 
astronomers  may  have  done  this  also ;  but  the 
honor  is  due  to  an  American,  Professor  Bond, 
of  having  lieen  the  first  to  surmount  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  this  delicate  experiment. 

Nay,  the  photograph  itself  may  be  an  as¬ 
tronomical  discoverer;  it  may  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  of  asteroids  and  of  distant  planets  which 
we  wot  not  of.  When  the  astronomers  of 
England  and  France  were  busily  searching 
the  heavens  for  the  far-distant  planet,  which 
two  bold  mathematicians  had  predicted,  one 
of  them  actually  saw  the  wished-for  stranger, 
but  without  knowing  that  it  was  a  stranger. 
It  has  been  suggested,  that  if  there  bad  ex¬ 
isted  photographic  maps  of  the  stars,  tsken 
at  a  few  evenings  apart,  there  might  have 
been  something  to  show  that  one  of  these 
stars  was  the  remote  Neptune.  And  it  is  also 
considered  that,  as  the  stars  emit  different 
kinds  of  light,  and  as  different  kinds  of  light 
affect  photographic  surfaces  differently,  we 
may  by  and  by  obtain  some  new  and  highly 
curious  information  concerning  stars  and  pla¬ 
nets  and  their  light.  One  of  the  stars  in  the 
constellation  Lyra  has  already  presented  a 
photographic  portrait  of  itself ;  and  it  has 
been  calculated  from  the  supposed  but  al¬ 
most  inexpressible  distance  of  that  star,  that 
the  light  took  more  than  twenty  years  in  tra¬ 
velling  from  the  star  to  the  prepared  silver  or 
paper  surface.  If  so,  this  is  perhaps  the 
slowest  example  of  portrait- painting  on  record. 

*  But  let  us  now  say  a  little  concerning  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures,  in  connection  with 
photography. 

The  commercial  world  becomes  every  now 
and  then  a  little  alarmed,  and  not  unreason¬ 


ably  so,  at  the  startling  strides  made  by  sci¬ 
ence  ;  fearful  lest  the  necessary  caution  ob¬ 
served  in  trading  matters  should  ke  occasion¬ 
ally  over-dazzledpby  the  brilliancy  of  modem 
discoveries.  Thus,  as  pholt^raphy  is  copy¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  productions,  why  not  copy  a 
Bank  of  England  note?  '  In  the  autumn  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  there  was 
a  little  stir  in  this  matter.  Certain  paragraphs 
appeared  in  the  London  newspapers,  stating 
that  fraud  had  been  practised  on  the  Bank  by 
means  of  photographic  counteifeits  of  biink- 
notes.  The  alarm  elicited  many  suggestions : 
among  which,  one  was  that  the  notes  should 
be  printed  on  white  paper,  as  usual,  but  that 
the  paper  should  be  covered  with  a  tasteful 
design,  printed  in  colors,  and  so  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  photograph  to  imitate.  Others, 
however,  deemed  the  alarm  quite  uncalled 
for.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society,  writing  to  the  Time$,  stated  that 
the  detection  of  photographic  fraud  would 
be  easy  ;  that  the  water-mark  of  a  bank-note^ 
results  from  a  difference  in  the  substance  orC; 
thickness  of  the  paper,  and  is  visible  only  by 
transmitted  light ;  that  an  imitated  water¬ 
mark  would  be  on  the  surface  only,  and 
would  present  merely  a  slight  darkening  of 
the  front  of  the  note ;  that  it  would  be  visi¬ 
ble  by  reffecled  as  well  as  by  transmitted 
light ;  that  it  would  be  on  the  surface  only  ; 
that  by  doubling  a  fraudulent  note,  srr  as  to 
see  at  the  same  time  part  of  the  front  and 
part  of  the  back,  the  fraud  would  be  at  once 
detected.  So  the  matter  ended. 

Whoever  would  have  thought  of  the  bag- 
man,  the  commercial  traveller,  lightening  his 
pack  by  means  of  the  photograph  ?  Yet  such 
seems  actually  to  be  the  case,  in  a  mode 
which  it  U  not  very  difficult  to  understand. 
Certain  large  and  important  firms  manufac¬ 
ture  solid  objects  of  design  in  the  fine  arts  ; 
and  they  furnish  their  travellers  with  speci¬ 
mens  hi  their  best  and  most  novel  produc¬ 
tions.  These  specimens  are  carried  from  shop 
to  shop,  and  from  town  to  town,  and  are 
given  away  at  last  to  the  best  customers.  N ow 
the  carriage  of  such  specimens  is  troublesome; 
they  are  either  bulky,  or  they  require  much 
care,  or  both.  By  stereoscopic  photographs, 
two  pictures  are  produced  of  one  object,  each 
under  such  an  angle  or  aspect  as  it  would 
present  to  one  eye  only  ;  and  when  the  two 
pictures  are  viewed  by  the  two  eyes  through 
a  stereoscope,  the  effect  of  solidity,  of  length 
and  breadth  and  depth,  is  produced,  and  the 
observer’s  visual  organs  are  affected  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  be  by 
the  actual  solid  objects  which  those  pictures 
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represent.  The  notion  is,  therefore,  that  the 
manufactured  article  will  be  sent,  when  fin¬ 
ished,  to  a  photographer,  who  will  prepare 
by  the  camera  the  two  pei^pectives  for  the 
best  view  of  it ;  and  will  provide  any  number 
of  copies  of  the  photographic  couplet  (this 
would  perhaps  be  a  convenient  name  for 
them)  thus  produced.  The  traveller  would 
take  these  pictures  or  couplets  with  him ;  he 
would  also  take  a  stereoscope,  in  one  of  the 
neat  and  convenient  forms  now  adopted  ; 
would  produce  his  pictures  and  his  stereo¬ 
scope  to  his  customer,  and  by  their  means 
convey  to  him  a  notion  of  the  appearance  of 
the  choice  wares  of  his  firms.  If  further  im¬ 
provements  enable  the  opticians  to  manufac¬ 
ture  good  stereoscopes  at  a  cheap  price,  the 
system  may  witness  a  still  more  remarkable 
extension ;  the  shopkeepers  or  purchasers  may 
have  each  his  own  stereoscope ;  the  manu¬ 
facturer  may  send  photographic  couplets  by 
post ;  these  couplets  may  be  looked  at  through 
the  stereoscope;  and  a  judgment  may  thus  be 
formed  of  the  merits  of  the  article  submitted 
for  sale. 

There  are  evidently  attempts  now  being 
made  to  print  ornamental  designs  on  silks  and 
woollen  stufifs  by  means  of  photography.  Hints 
and  short  paragraphs  meet  the  eye  occasion¬ 
ally,  sufficient  to  show  that,  either  by  means 
of  Mr.  Talbot’s  steel  engraving  process,  or 
by  some  new  development  of  the  art,  manu 
facturers  both  at  home  and  abroad  are  trying 
their  hands  in  this  direction.  The  subject  is 
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just  in  that  stage,  that  any  week  or  any  day 
we  may  be  prepared  to  hear  of  photographic 
novelties  which  will  produce  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  in  manufactures. 

Railway  accidents  and  war — both  bad — 
are  both  proposed  to  be  brought  under  pho¬ 
tographic  supervision.  When  a  “  collision” 
takes  place,  the  witnesses  before  a  coroner's 
jury  often  differ  greatly  in  their  accounts  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  trains  or  the  loco¬ 
motives  on  a  railway,  but  it  is  urged  that  if 
a  photograph  were  taken  on  the  spot,  this 
photograph  might  perhaps  be  the  best  wit¬ 
ness  of  all.  Such  things  have  been  talked 
about  in  England ;  we  believe  they  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  accomplished  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  in  Austria.  Of  war  we  must  speak  in 
the  future  tense.  The  positions  of  a  fleet,  of 
an  army,  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  of  a  besieging 
party,  of  a  bastioned  and  parapetted  wall,  of 
a  ledoubt,  of  a  reconnoitering  party,  are 
often  of  the  highest  moment  to  a  commander, 
since  those  positions  may  determine  his  course 
of  proceeding.  His  aides  de-camp  and  re¬ 
connoitering  officers  give  him  t|^e  most  cor¬ 
rect  information  they  can  furnish  on  these 
parts ;  but  what  if  they  could  give  him  faith¬ 
ful  pictures,  actually  showing  the  state  of 
things  at  any  given  moment  ?  The  idea  is 
considered  so  feasible  And  so  valuable,  that 
photographers  have  actually  been  sent  out 
with  some  of  the  expeditions  that  have  lately 
left  our  shores.  Strange,  scientific,  mournful, 
all  at  once ! 
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Harriet  Martineau  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  vigorous  of  our  living  prose 
writers.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  wo¬ 
man  of  modern  or  of  past  times,  who  has 
produced  a  larger  number  and  variety  of 
solid,  instructive,  and  interesting  books.  She 
has  written  well  on  political  economy,  on 
history,  on  foreign  travel,  on  psychology, 
and  on  education;  she  has  produced  many 
clever  tales  and  novels ;  her  books  for  child¬ 
ren  and  for  men  are  alike  good.  She  has 
been  a  copious  contributor  to  the  monthly 
and  quarterly  reviews,  and  she  is  at  present 


a  regular  writer  of  leading  articles  in  one  of 
the  best  conducted  of  our  morning  daily 
papers.  Her  life  has^  been  one  of  hard  work, 
and  she  seems  to  work  for  the  love  of  it,  as 
well  as  for  love  of  her  kind.  Even  when 
laid  on  her  bed  by  sickness,  she  went  on 
writing,  as  if  it  had  become  habitual  to  her, 
and  then  produced  one  of  her  most  delight¬ 
ful  books,  her  "  Life  in  the  Sick-room.”  • 
Miss  Martineau  is  a  woman  with  a  manly 
heart  and  head.  In  saying  this,  we  neither 
desire  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  sex  to  which 
she  belongs,  nor  upon  herself.  It  would  be 
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well  for  women  generally,  did  they  cultivate 
as  she  has  done,  the  spirit  of  self-help  and 
self-reliance.  We  believe  it  woull  tend  to 
their  greater  usefulness  as  well  as  happiness, 
and  render  them  more  efficient  codperators 
with  men  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  In  or¬ 
dinary  ca-es,  Mnmarried  daughters  are  a  bur¬ 
den  in  a  “genteel”  family  of  slender  means  ; 
but  in  Mi>s  Martineau’s*  case,  she  has 
throughout  bfeen  a  mainstay  of  support  to  her¬ 
self  and  family.  Her  father  was  a  manufac¬ 
turer  at  Norwich,  descended  from  a  French 
refugee  family — French  Protestan’s  having 
settled  down  there  in  con-iderable  numbers 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Commercial  embarrassments  having  oveita> 
ken  the  Martineaus,  the  sons  and  daughters 
were  under  the  necessity  of  bestirring  them¬ 
selves  in  aid  of  their  family,  which  they  did, 
honorably  and  successfully.  Miss  Mariineau, 
who  had  6rst  taken  to  writing  as  a  recreation, 
afterwards  followed  it  as  a  pursuit  and  a 
profession ;  and  in  so  doing  she  realised  a 
competency.  What  was  more,  she  carefully 
cherished  her  independence  as  a  writer;  and 
when,  overtaken  by  illness,  her  political 
friends,  then  in  power,  bestirred  themselves 
to  help  her,  and,  in  1840,  obtained  for  her 
the  offer  of  a  considerable  government  pen¬ 
sion, — with  a  conscientious  and  high-minded 
feeling,  which  in  these  modern  times  finds 
few  if  any  imitators,  she  declined  to  receive 
it, — holding  it  to  be  wrong  that  she,  a  poli¬ 
tical  writer,  should  receive  a  pension  which 
was  not  offered  by  the  People,  but  by  a 
Government  which,  in  her  opinion,  did  not 
represent  the  people.  She  sincerely  pre¬ 
ferred  retaining  her  independence  and  entire 
freedom  of  speech  with  respect  to  Govern¬ 
ment  and  all  its  affairs, — a  decision  which, 
however  much  it  may  be  at  variance  with 
our  ideas  of  worldly  prudence,  we  cannot  but 
,  respect  and  admire.  More  recently,  also, 
she  has  displayed  her  force  of  character  in 
another  direction  ;  we  mean  by  the  publica¬ 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 
the  “Letters  on  Man's  Development,”  &c. 
With  her  views,  as  set  forth  in  that  book,  we 
have  no  sympathy  ;  and  we  cannot  but  de¬ 
plore,  in  common  with  her  numerous  friends, 
that  she  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  publish  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  thoroughly  honest 
act  on  her  part;  done  at  the  risk  of  her 
opularity,  reputation,  and  good  name.  She 
ad  arrived  at  conclusions  opposed  to  those 
generally  entertained  on  certain  points ;  and 
as  a  public  writer,  she  conceived  that  the 
“  cause  of  truth”  required  that  she  should 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Here,  we  think, 


she  committed  a  grievous  mistake ;  for  it  can 
form  no  part  of  the  duty  of  any  public 
writer  to  publish  whatever  crude  notions 
may  get  uppermost  in  her  head.  The  error 
has,  however,  been  committed ;  and  we 
merely  alludp  to  it  here  as  furnishing  a 
striking  illustration  of  Miss  Martineau’s  cha* 
racter  ;  somewhat  similar  to  her  defence  ^f 
Mesmerism  in  the  “  Athenieum,”  when 
scarcely  a  v<jiie,  except  that  of  Dr.  Elliotson, 
had  been  raised  in  its  favor. 

Miss  Mariineau  displayed  reflective  powers 
at  an  early  age.  Possibly  her  deafness,  to 
which  she  was  subject  as  a  child,  by  shut¬ 
ting  her  out  to  some  extent  from  conversa¬ 
tional  intercourse  with  those  about  her,  en¬ 
couraged  habits  of  reflectiveness.  She  was 
a  timid  child,  but  a  quick  and  accurate  ob¬ 
server.  Her  excellent  work  on  “  Household 
Education”  co  i tains  some  autobiographical 
revelations  of  her  childhood,  of  a  moit  cu¬ 
rious  and  interesting  character.  One  of 
these — describing  the  feelings  of  wonder  and 
almost  awe  with  which  she  contemplated  a 
newly  -  born  sister,  when  she  herself  was 
about  nine  years  of  age — lets  us  into  a  re¬ 
markable  phase  of  an  observant  and  thought¬ 
ful  child's  mind.  Here  is  an  account  of 
her  early  reading,  from  the  same  interesting 
book ; — 

“  One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  1  was  seven 
years  old,  1  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
going  to  chapel,  —  a  circumstance  so  rare, 
that  I  felt  very  strange  and  listless.  1  did 
not  go  to  the  maid  who  was  left  in  the 
house,  but  lounged  about  the  drawing-room, 
where,  among  other  books  which  the  family 
had  been  reading,  was  one  turned  down  upon 
its  face.  It  was  a  dull-Jooking  octavo  vol¬ 
ume,  thick,  and  bound  in  calf,  as  untempting 
a  book  to  the  eyes  of  a  child  as  could  well 
be  seen :  but,  tecause  it  happened  to  be 
open,  1  took  it  up.  The  paper  was  like 
skim  milk, — thin  and  blue,  and  the  printing 
very  ordinary.  Moreover,  I  saw  the  word 
‘Argument,’  —  a  very  repulsive  word  to  a 
child.  But  my  eye  caught  the  word  ‘  Satan 
and  I  instantly  wanted  to  know  how  anybody 
could  argue  about  Satan.  I  saw  that  he  fell 
through  Chaos,  found  the  place  in  the 
poetry  ;  and  lived  heart,  mind,  and  soul  in 
Milton  from  that  day  till  I  was  fourteen.  1 
remember  nothing  more  of  that  Sunday, 
vivid  as  is  my  recollection  of  the  moment  of 
piqpging  into  Chaos :  but  I  remember  that 
from  that  time  till  a  young  friend  gave  me  a 
pocket  edition  of  Milton,  the  calf- bound  vol¬ 
ume  was  never  to  be  found,  because  1  bad 
got  it  somewhere;  and  that,  for  ail  those 
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jears,  to  me  the  universe  moved  to  Milton’s 
music.  I  wonder  how  much  of  it  I  knew  by 
heart — enough  to  be  always  repeating  some 
of  it  to  myself,  with  every  change  of  light 
and  darkness,  and  sound  and  silence, — the 
moods  of  the  day  and  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  was  not  my  love  of  Milton  which 
required  the  forbearance  of  my  parents, — 
except  for  my  hiding  the  book,  and  being 
often  in  an  absent  fit.  It  wa»  because  this 
luxury  had  made  me  ravenous  for  more.  I 
had  a  book  in  my  pocket,  —  a  book  under 
my  pillow ;  and  in  my  lap  as  I  sat  at  meals ; 
or  rather  on  this  last  occasion  it  was  a  news¬ 
paper.  I  used  to  purloin  the  daily  paper 
before  dinner,  and  keep  possession  of  it,  with 
a  painful  sense  of  the  selfishness  of  the  act ; 
and  with  a  daily  pang  of  shame  and  self- 
reproach,  I  slipped  away  from  the  table 
when  the  dessert  was  set  on,  to  read  in 
another  room.  I  devoured  all  Shakspere, 
sitting  on  a  footstool,  and  reading  by  fire¬ 
light,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
still  at  table.  I  was  incessantly  wondering 
that  this  was  permitted ;  and  intensely, 
though  silently  grateful  I  was  for  the  impu¬ 
nity  and  the  indulgence.  It  never  extended 
to  the  omission  of  any  of  my  proper  business. 

I  learned  my  lessons;  but  it  was  with  the 
prospect  of  reading  while  I  was  brushing 
my  hair  at  bed  time;  and  many  a  time  have 
1  stood  reading,  with  the  brush  suspended, 
till  I  was  far  too  cold  to  sleep.  I  made 
shirts  with  due  diligence,  being  fond  of  sew¬ 
ing;  but  it  was  with  Goldsmith,  or  Thomson, 
or  Milton  open  on  my  lap.  under  my  work, 
or  hidden  by  the  table,  that  I  might  learn 
pages  and  cantos  by  heart.  The  event  jus¬ 
tified  my  (larents  in  their  indulgence.  I  read 
more  and  more  slowly,  fewer  ard  fewer 
author^,  apd  with  ever-increasing  serious¬ 
ness  and  refiection,  till  1  became  one  of  the 
slowest  of  readers,  and  a  comparatively  spar¬ 
ing  one.” 

Miss  Martineau  was  born  in  June.  1802, 
and  was  already  an  author  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  in  1822,  when  she  pubitshtd  her  first 
little  volume,  entitled  "Devotional  Exer¬ 
cises.”  for  the  use  of  young  persons.  This 
book  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  the 
same  description,  entitled  "Addresses,  with 
Prayers  and  Hymns,  for  the  Use  of  Families 
and  Schools.”  These  works  were  of  the 
"  orthodox  Unitarian”  school,  to  which  class 
of  religionisU  the  Martineau  family  beloved. 
.A  number  of  minor  publications  followed, 
chiefly  little  tales — some  of  them  intended 
for  children ;  but  the  writer’s  powers  were 
growing  apace,  and  when,  in  ^rch,  1830, 
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the  "Monthly  Repository”  published  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  by  the  Committee  of  the  Biitish 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  off.-iing 
premiums  for  the  production  of  three  tracts, 
the  object  of  which  should  be  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and-promoiion  of  Christian  Unitarianism 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  and  the  Jews  respectively,  she  determin¬ 
ed  to  compete  for  the  prizes.  Three  di-tinct 
sets  of  judges  were  appointed'lo  adjudicate 
upon  the  essays  sent  in  ;  and  when  their  de¬ 
cision  had  been  come  to,  much  to  their  own 
surprise,  they  found  that  the  same  writer 
had  won  all  three  prizes!  Miss  Mir- 
tineaii  was  the  successful  es-^ayist.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
these  e>says,  which  were,  perhaps,  such  as 
Miss  M’>rtineau  herself  would  not  now  write. 
They  were,  however,  much  praised  at  the 
time  they  appeared,  and  exhibit  a  vigor  of 
thought  and  a  finish  of  style  remarkable  in 
BO  yoing  a  writer.  But,  previous  to  the 
production  of  these  essays.  Miss  Martineau 
had  been  practicing  her  hand  extensively  in 
the  pages  of  the  Monthly  Repository,” 
where  we  find  her  publishing  "  Es-ays  on 
the  Art  of  Thinking.”  in  1829,  with  numer¬ 
ous  criticisms  on  b  loks,  articles  on  education, 
morals,  and  politics, — tales,  chiefly  religious, 
poems,  and  parables. 

But  Miss  Martineau’s  name  did  not  come 
prominently  bel'orc  the  public  as  an  author 
until  the  appearance  of  her  "  Illustrations  of 
Politic  il  Economy,”  which  originated  in  the 
following  way  :  a  country  bo  >k!-eller  asked 
her  to  write  for  him  some  little  woi  k  of  fic¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  choice  of  subject  to  herself. 
About  that  time  machine  breaking  nols  were 
frequent  in  the  manufacturing  distnets ;  and 
as  the  subject  would  doubtless  be  a  good 
deal  discussed  in  the  Martineaus’  home,  the 
head  of  which  was  a  manufacturer,  an  inter¬ 
esting  plot  was  at  once  suggested.  "  Thq 
Rioters,”  a  story,  was  the  re-ult ;  and  it  was 
followed  by  another  in  the  following  year, 
entitled  "  The  Turn  OuL”  In  thece  tales  the 
author  afterwards  confessed  that  she  wrote 
Political  Economy  for  the  first  time  without 
knowing  it.  Some  Ume  after,  on  reading 
Miss  Marcet’s  "  Conversations  on  Political 
Econo  ny,”  the  idea  occurred  to  her  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  principles  of  this  science  in  a  nar¬ 
rative  form.  She  repeatedly  discussed  the 
subject  with  her  mother  and  brother,  now 
the  Rev.  James  Martineau.  of  Liverpool. 
She  had  neither  authors  nor  booksellers  to 
consult ;  nevertheless  she  began  her  series, 
and  wrote  her  **  Life  in  the  Wilds,”  with 
which  the  series  of  proposed  "  Illustrations” 
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commenced.  But  the  great  difficulty  was  to 
find  a  publisher.  No  bookseller  would  take 
the  thing  in  hand  ;  and  many  dissuaded  her 
from  the  project,  prophesying  that  it  was 
sure  to  fail.  She  endeavored  to  raise  a  sub¬ 
scription  amongst  her  friends  for  the  purpose 
of  publishing  the  first  tale;  but  the  sub¬ 
scription  broke  down.  SI  e  offered  the  tale 
to  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  but  they  rejected  it  at  once. 
The  work  went  “  the  round  of  the  trade,” 
but  no  bookseller  of  any  standing  would  en¬ 
tertain  the  idea  of  publishing  it.  At  last, 
after  great  difficulty.  Miss  Martineau  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  a  comparatively  unknown 
publisher  to  usher  the  first  “Illustration” 
into  the  world,  but  not  before  she  had  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him  those  advantages  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  authorship,  she  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  retain  for  herself.  The  book 
appeared,  and  its  extraordinary  success  sur¬ 
prised  everybody — none  more  than  the  nu¬ 
merous  publishers  who  had  refused  it. 
Other  and  better  tales  followed,  which  sold 
in  large  editions  ;  and  their  merit  was  exten¬ 
sively  rec(»gnized  abroad,  where  they  were 
translated  into  French  and  German,  and  soon 
became  almost  as  popular  as  they  were  at 
home.  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge  afterwards  applied  to  Miss 
Martineau  to  write  a  series  of  tales  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  poor-laws ;  but  they  were  not  so 
successful  as  her  earlier  tales,  perhaps  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Nor  had 
she  afterwards  any  difficulty  in  finding^ub- 
lishers  for  her  numerous  future  works. 

The  list  of  successful  books  n*jected  by 
publishers  would  be  a  curious  one.  Milton 
could  with  difficulty  find  a  publisher  for  his 
“Paradise  Lost;”  Crabbe’s  “  Library,”  and 
other  ))oems,  were  refused  by  Dodsley,  Beck¬ 
ett,  and  other  London  publishers,  though  Mr. 
Murray  many  years  after  purchased  the 
copyright  of  them  for  £3,000.  Keats  could 
only  gel  a  publisher  by  the  help  of  his 
friends.  That  ever-wonderful  book  by  De 
Foe,  which  is  the  charm  of  boyhood  in  all 
lands,  "  Robinson  Crusoe,”  was  refused  by 
one  publisher  after  another,  and  was  at  last 
sold  to  an  obscure  bor>kseller  for  a  mere  tri¬ 
fle  ;  whereas,  if  De  Foe  could  have  published 
it  at  his  own  risk,  it  would  hare  made  his 
fortune.  Bulwer’s  “Pelham”  was  at  first  re¬ 
jected  by  Mr.  Bentley’s  reader ;  but  fortu¬ 
nately  Mr.  Bentley  himself  read  it  and  ap¬ 
proved,  by  mere  accident.  “The  Vestiges 
of  Creation,”  which  has  passed  through  ten 
large  editions  within  a  few  years,  was  re- 
pea&dly  refused.  Thackeray’s  “Vanity  Fair” 
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was  rejected  by  a  magazine.  “  Mary  Burton” 
and  “Jane  Eyre”  went  the  round  of  the 
trade.  Howilt  offered  his  “  Book  of  the  Sea¬ 
sons”  to  successive  publishers,  and  was  at 
length  so  disgusted  with  their  repeated  refu¬ 
sals  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  pitching  the 
MS.  over  London  Bridge  to  sink  or  swim. 
Even  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  could  scarcely 
find  a  publisher  in  Londoh ;  but  at  last  a  re¬ 
spectable  printer  got  hold  of  a  copy,  and  was 
so  riveted  by  it  that  he  sat  up  half  the  night 
reading  it,  then  woke  up  his  wife,  and  made 
her  read  it  too  ;  after  which  he  determined 
to  reprint  it,  and  his  steam-engine  and  print- 
ing-presses  were  kept  going  by  “  Uncle  Tom” 
for  many  months  after.  It  would  thus  ap¬ 
pear  that  “  the  fathers,”  as  Southey  called 
the  publishers,  are  not  always  a  wise  and 
far-sighted  race — though  the  many  failures 
of  books  accepted  render  them  sometimes 
pretematuraily  cautious,  as  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Martineau’s  oft-rejected,  but  eventually 
highly  successful  “  Illustrations  of  Political 
I  Economy.” 

The  number  of  excellent  works  which  Miss 
Martineau  has  since  produced,  ha.s  been  very 
great,  all  of  them  indicating  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  and  study,  close  observation,  and  con¬ 
scientious  thinking.  The  two  able  works,  in 
three  volumes  each,  on  “  Society  in  America” 
and  “  Western  Travel,”  contained  the  results 
of  an  extensive  tour  made  by  her  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Stales,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  her  health,  in  the  year  18.34.  These  works 
are  still  amongst  the  best  of  their  kind,  and 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  later  writers  in 
description  of  scenery,  manners,  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  travel,  or  in  searching  analyses  of 
the  social  and  domestic  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  A  later  work  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character,  published  by  Miss  Marti¬ 
neau  in  1848,  on  “Eastern  Life,”  contained 
the  results  of  her  travels  in  the  East ;  but  it 
was  nothing  like  so  well  received  as  her  pre¬ 
vious  books,  jarring  strongly  upon  the  reli¬ 
gious  sympathies  and  convictions  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  her  readers ;  and  also,  as  we  cannot 
but  think,  perverting  and  misrepresenting 
many  important  events  in  Egyptian  and  He¬ 
brew  history.  The  descriptive  part  of  the 
work  was,  however,  admirably  executed ;  and 
there  are  many  passages  in  it  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  even  the  most  graphic 
descriptions  in  the  marvellous  “  Eothen.’’ 

Between  the  appearance  of  these  works  a 
host  of  other  books  from  her  pen  were  turn¬ 
ed  off,  almost  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Among  her  minor  works  we  would  particu¬ 
larly  mention  one  comparatively  little  known, 
IZ 
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entitled  “  How  to  Observe — Morals  and  Man¬ 
ners.”  In  a  small  compass,  it  exhibits  a 
prodigious  amount  of  observation,  as  well  as 
of  reading  and  redeclion.  It  is  a  model  of 
composition,  full  of  wisdom,  beauty,  and 
quiet  power.  We  recommend  those  who 
have  not  yet  seen  it  to  read  the  book,  and 
they  will  rise  from  its  peiusal  with  a  better 
idea  of  the  moral  aftd  intellectual  powers  of 
Miss  Martineau,  than  we  can  convey  by  any 
description  of  our  own. 

To  Knight’s  series  of  Guide-books  she  con¬ 
tributed  “The  Maid  of  All  Work,”  “The 
Lady’s  Maid,”  and  “The  Housemaid,”  (guides 
to  service;)  and  “The  Dressmaker,”  (guide 
to  trade.)  She  also  found  time  to  write 
several  good  novels  —  “  Deerbrook,”  “  The 
Hour  and  the  Man,”  and  four  volumes  of 
“  The  Playfellow,”  a  series  of  tales  for  child¬ 
ren  ;  besides  numerous  able  articles  in  “  Tait’s 
Magazine”  and  the  “  Westminster  Review.” 
When  the  “People’s  Journal”  was  started, 
she  became  a  copious  contributor  to  it,  and 
there  published  the  principal  portion  of  her 
excellent  work  on  “Household  Education.” 
Long  illness  confined  her  to  her  bed  and  her 
room,  during  which  she  wrote  her  “Life  in 
the  Sick-room.”  She  then  lived  at  Tyne¬ 
mouth,  overlooking  the  sea,  the  coast,  and 
the  river,  near  Shields,  the  scenery  about 
which,  as  viewed  from  her  chamber  window, 
she  vividly  describes  in  that  hook.  Take,  for 
intance,  the  following  charming  passage : 

Between  my  window  and  the  sea  is  a  green 
down,  as  green  as  any  field  in  Ireland ;  and  on 
the  nearer  half  of  this  down,  hay-making  goes 
forward  in  its  season.  It  slopes  down  to  a  hollow, 
where  the  prior  of  old  preserved  his  fish,  there 
being  sluices  formerly  at  either  end,  the  one  open¬ 
ing  upon  the  river,  and  the  other  upon  the  little 
haven  below  the  Priory,  whose  ruins  still  crown 
the  rock.  From  the  prior’s  fishpond  the  green 
down  slopes  upwards  again  to  a  ridge ;  and  on 
the  slope  are  cows  grazing  all  summer,  and  half 
way  into  the  winter.  Over  the  ridge  I  survey  the 
harbor  and  all  its  traffic,  the  view  extending  from 
the  lighthouses  far  to  the  right,  to  a  horizon  of 
sea  to  the  left.  Beyond  the  harbor  lies  another 
country,  with,  first,  its  sandy  beach,  where  there 
are  frequent  wrecks — too  interesting  to  an  inva¬ 
lid — and  a  fine  stretch  of  rocky  shore  to  the  left ; 
and  above  the  rocks  a  spreading  heath,  where  I 
watch  troops  of  boys  flying  their  kites  :  lovers  and 
friends  taking  their  breezy  walks  on  Sundays; 
the  sportman  with  his  gun  and  dog;  and  the 
washerwomen  converging  from  the  farmhouses  on 
Saturday  evenings  to  carry  their  loads  in  com¬ 
pany  to  the  village  on  the  yet  further  height.  I 
see  them  now  talking  in  a  cluster,  as  they  walk 
each  with  her  white  burden  on  her  head,  and  now 
in  file,  as  they  pass  through  the  narrow  lane ;  and 


finally,  they  part  off  on  the  village  green,  each  to 
some  neighboring  house  of  the  gentry.  Behind 
the  village  and  the  heath  stretches  the  railroad, 
and  I  watch  the  train  triumphantly  careering 
along  the  level  road,  and  puffing  forth  its  steam 
above  hedges  and  groups  of  trees,  and  then  labor¬ 
ing  and  panting  up  the  ascent  till  it  is  at  last  lost 
between  two  heights,  which  at  last  bound  my 
view.  But  on  these  heights  are  more  objects  ;  a 
windmill,  now  in  motion  and  now  at  rest;  a  lime¬ 
kiln,  in  a  picturesque  rocky  field ;  an  ancient 
church  tower,  barely  visible  in  the  morning,  but 
conspicuous  when  the  setting  sun  shines  upon  it ; 
a  colliery,  with  its  lofty  wagon-way,  and  the  self- 
moving  wagons  running  hither  and  thither,  as  if 
in  pure  wilfulness ;  and  three  or  four  farm*,  at 
various  degrees  of  ascent,  whose  yards,  paddocks, 
and  dairies  1  am  belter  acquainted  w  iih  than  their 
inhabitants  would  believe  possible.  I  know  every 
stack  of  the  one  on  the  lieights.  Against  the  sky 
I  see  the  stacking  of  corn  and  hay  in  the  season, 
and  can  detect  the  slicing  away  of  the  provender, 
with  an  accurate  eye,  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  1  can  follow  the  sociable  farmer  in  his 
summer-evening  ride,  pricking  on  in  the  lanes 
where  he  is  alone,  in  order  to  have  more  time  for 
the  unconscionable  gossip  at  the  gate  of  the  next 
farm-house,  and  for  the  second  talk  over  the  pad- 
dock  fence  of  the  next,  or  for  the  third  or  fourth 
before  the  porch  or  over  the  wall,  where  the  resi¬ 
dent  farmer  comes  out,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  puffs 
away  amidst  his  chat,  till  the  wife  appears,'  with 
a  shawl  over  her  cap,  to  see  what  can  detain  him 
so  long ;  and  the  daughter  follows,  with  her  gown 
turned  over  her  head,  (for  it  is  now  chill  evening,) 
and  at  last  the  sociable  horseman  finds  he  must 
be  going,  looks  at  his  watch,  and,  with  a  gesture 
of  surprise,  turns  his  steed  down  a  steep  broken 
way  to  the  beach,  and  canters  home  over  the 
sands,  left  hard  and  wet  by  the  ebbing  tide,  the 
white  horse  making  his  progress  visible  to  me 
through  the  dusk. 

While  Miss  Martineau  was  thus  confined 
to  her  sick- room,  gazing  upon  such  pictures 
as  these,  she  heard  at  a  distance  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  mesmerism,  how  that  it  had  raised 
the  palsied  from  their  couch,  cured  the  epi¬ 
leptic,  and  soothed  the  nerves  of  the  distract¬ 
ed.  Having  tried  every  imaginable  remedy, 
she  determined  to  try  this ;  and  whether  from 
the  potency  of  the  remedy  or  the  force  of 
the  patient  s  imagination,  certain  it  was  that 
she  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to  health. 
The  cure  has  been  variously  accounted  for, 
some  avowing  that  nature  had  accomplished 
a  crisis,  and  worked  out  a  remedy  for  her¬ 
self  ;  others  with  Miss  Martineau  insisting  on 
the  curative  power  of  the  mesmeric  passes. 
The  subject  was  well  discussed  in  the  “Athe- 
naqum”  a  few  years  since,  by  Miss  Martineau 
on  the  one  side  and  by  the  editor  on  the 
other ;  nor  would  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  sum 
up  the  net  results  of  the  controversy.  With 
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all  Miss  Martineau’s  amount  of  unbelief  on  t  Miss  Martineau’s  best  book  the  “  Histo- 
some  points,  we  cannot  but  regard  her  as  |  ry  of  England  during  the  Peace,”  published 
extremely  credulous  on  others ;  and  though  :  by  Charles  Knight.  It  is  an  extremely  able, 
she  is  literal  to  the  full  on  general  questions,  J  painstaking,  and  we  think  impartial  history 
there  are  topics  on  which  she  seems  to  us  of  England  since  1815.  It  exhibits  the  re- 
(particularly  in  her  book  on  “Man’s  Develop-  '  suits  of  great  reading  and  research,  as  well 
ment”)  to  be  a  considerable  bigot.  It  is  quite  I  as  of  accurate  observation  of  life  and  man- 
possible  to  be  bigoted  against  bigotry,  and  I  ners.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  work  of 
to  be  superstitious  in  the  very  avoidance  of  ,  the  kind — indeed  it  may  be  said  to  stand  by 
superstition.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  force  itself,  as  a  history  of  our  own  times.  Its 
in  the  rough  saying  of  Luther,  that  the  hu-  '  execution  does  the  author  much  credit,  and 
man  mind  is  like  a  drunken  pq^santon  horse-  |  we  trust  she  will  long  be  spared  to  produce 
back:  set  him  up  on  one  side  and  he  falls  !  books  of  equally  unexceptionable  quality  and  ^ 
down  on  the  other.  character. 


From  the  GentI 
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It  is  exactly  a  thousand  years  since  Ruric 
the  Scandinavian  chief,  assisted  by  a  pirati¬ 
cal  force,  invaded  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  dominion 
which  his  successors  held  for  sonfething  like 
seven  centuries.  Before  two  hundred  years 
had  elapsed,  the  Russians  had  made  no  less 
than  three  attempts  to  plunder  Constantino¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  policy  of  the  chiefs  of  the  first 
period  is  that  of  the  Czars  of  the  fifth.  The 
former  erected  a  statue  in  the  square  of 
Taurus,  on  which  there  miraculously  appeared 
a  written  prophecy,  that  the  Russ  would  one 
day  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
This  mendacious  policy  still  influences  the 
government,  and  Nicholas  the  Czar  sanctions 
the  lie  which  declares  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
has  appeared  hovering  over  his  army,  by  way 
of  testimony  that  their  march  in  the  direction 
of  Constantinople  was  blessed  by  her  ap¬ 
proval. 

All  the  early  expeditions  made  against  the 
last-named  city  were  by  sea,  and,  despite  the 
ferocity  with  which  they  were  maintained, 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  Greek  empire 
and  the  Russian  state  were  but  slightly  af¬ 
fected,  and  consequently  the  civilization  of 
the  Russ  was  not  materially  impeded.  Ruric 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Igor,  whose  wife 
and  successor,  Olga,  went  to  Constantinople 
to  be  baptized.  This  religious  circumstance 
did  not  prevent  her  son  Sviatoslav  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  destroy  the  holy  city ;  but  he 
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I  was  so  roughly  treated  in  the  attempt  by 
I  John  Zimiscos  that  he  humbly  thanked  the 
latter  for  a  safe  conduct  back  to  bis  domin¬ 
ions.  The  present  Czar,  Nicholas,  has  had 
the  effrontery  to  cite  this  occurrence  as  a 
proof  of  the  friendly  union  which  was  begun 
in  early  times  between  the  Russ  and  the 
Greek.  A  man  knocks  down  a  thief  in  the 
highway,  but  if  the  robber  falls  under  the 
wheel  of  a  wagon,  the  man  pulls  him  out  of 
the  peril,  and  thereupon  the  biigand  boasts 
that  they  have  shaken  hands  and  are  fi lends ! 
Under  Vladimir,  the  son  of  Sviatoslav,  all 
Russia  was  converted  to  a  very  equivocal  sort 
of  Christianity  ;  and  with  him  ends  the  list  of 
the  Czars  of  the  first  period,  ‘A.d.  1015. 

Vladimir  divided  his  extensive  dominions 
among  his  ten  sons.  The  natural  result  of 
this  course  was  an  internecine  war  of  suc¬ 
cession  carried  on  during  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  with  all  the  aggravated  ferocity  pe¬ 
culiar  to  family  quarrels.  The  Tartars  be¬ 
nefited  by  the  dissensions,  and  made  of  the 
people  a  herd  of  slaves ;  and  the  fratricidal 
disturbances  and  the  Tartar'  supremacy  fill 
up  the  second  and  third  periods  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  history. 

The  fourth  period  commences  with  Ivan  I. 
and  his  establishment  of  a  capita]  at  Moscow, 
in  1325;  but  he  and  his  successors  had  to 
struggle  daily  with  the  Tartar  hordes,  who 
were  notthoioughly  subdued  till  1425,  when 
Ivan  III.  mounted  the  ducal  throne,  opened 
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the  fifth  period,  and,  after  a  reign  full  of  what 
U  called  “glory,”  left  a  large  inheritance  to 
his  son  Ivan  the  Terrible,  a.d.  1533. 

This  monster  was  without  teeth  when  he 
succeeded  to  his  father’s  greatness,  but  his 
mother,  Helena,  reigned  during  his  minority, 
and  set  such  an  example  to  her  sex  that 
Messalina  was  pure  by  comparison.  The 
boy  was  trained  to  be  a  savage,  to  kill  ani¬ 
mals,  to  ride  over  people  in  the  streets.  He 
was  taught  to  be  a  destroyer ;  and  the  Czars 
of  later  days  have  not  forgotten  the  instruc- 
•  tion,  though  they  npply  it  more  tenderly. 
Ivan  was  only  in  his  teens  when  he  had  one 
of  his  own  attendants  worried  by  dogs  in 
the  public  highway.  The  young  gentleman 
thought  it  excellent  sport;  and  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  indulge  in  it  by  the  Qluisky 
family,  who  were  proud  to  ^  the  preceptors 
of  so  promising  a  pupil.  It  was  that  family 
who  seriously  taught  him  that  he  was  an 
exception  to  the  commandment  which  said, 
“  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.”  They  incul¬ 
cated  assassination  as  a  virtue  in  a  prince. 

He  robbed  his  people,  not  merely  by  op¬ 
pressive  taxation,  but  by  vulgar  open  plunder 
— a  process  which  Nicholas  carries  out  more 
politely  by  forced  loans.  They  who  groaned 
by  way  of  dissent  were  slain  for  their  audaci¬ 
ty  ;  and  he  jocosely  compelled  parents  to 
slay  their  children,  and  children  one  another  ; 
and  then,  if  he  were  not  too  weary,  slew  the 
survivor,  where  one  was  left  breathing,  and, 
like  Scrub,  “  laughed  consumedly,’  He 
placed  himself  upon  that  equality  with  God 
from  which  the  present  Czar  has  hardly  de¬ 
scended,  by  one  shallow  step.  His  devotion 
was  ostentatious,  and  he  was  ever  exempla- 
rily  devout  when  he  was  not  stupidly  drunk. 
He  would  rise  from  his  knees  to  let  slip  his 
wild  bears  among  the  citizens  in  the  streets, 
and  “  the  most  pious  of  Czars”  finished  his 
prayers  as  he  looked  on  at  the  slaughter, 
pluming  himself  on  his  magnanimity  when  he 
flung  a  few  small  coins  among  the  wounded. 
He  sometimes  suffered,  however,  from  a 
surfeit  of  death,  and  the  jesters  were  then 
summoned  to  raise  the  imperial  spirits.  They 
must  have  addressed  themselves  to  their  task 
with  delightful  buoyancy,  remembeiing  that 
a  bad  joke  was  sure  to  be  strangled  in  the 
throat  of  the  utterer,  and  the  latter  died 
with  his  sorry  jest.  The  very  nobles  were 
not  safe.  He  once  flung  over  Prince  Qoos- 
dof,  who  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  be  witty, 
a  tureen  of  scalding  hot  soup,  and  as  the 
prince  endeavored  to  escape,  the  Czar  plunged 
a  knife  into  his  side.  The  unhappy  noble 
fell  dead,  and  Iran,  remarking  that  he  had 


“  carried  the  joke  far  enough,”  biide  the 
physician  attend  to  him.  “It  is  only  God 
and  your  Majesty,”  said  the  medical  toady, 
“who  can  restore  the  prince  to  life;  he  is 
quite  gone.”  The  Czar  was  little  affected  at 
the  event,  but  he  took  a  pleasant  way  of 
forgetting  it.  A  favorite  noble  happened  to 
meet  him,  and  bent  in  reverence  before  him. 
The  Czar  was  delighted  to  fall  in  with  him, 
and  took  hold  of  him  by  the  ear,  just  as  Na¬ 
poleon  used  to  do  with  his  arch  favorites; 
but  the  French  emperor  was  accu-toined  to 
leave  the  ear  tie  pinched  upon  the  head  of 
its  owner;  not  s»o  Ivan,  who,  using  his  knife, 
cut  off  the  member  and  flung  it  into  the  face 
of  his  ancient  fiiend,  who  received  the  same 
with  many  acknowledgments  of  his  master’s 
condescension.  Ivan  was  the  husband  of 
seven  wives — at  once ;  and  this  was  the  only 
circumstance  in  his  character  which  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia  ever  affected  to 
blame  in  him.  His  offer  to  espou-ie  our  Vir¬ 
gin  Queen  Elizabeth  must  have  made  that 
gracious  lady  merry.  Ivan  himself  soon 
ceased  to  be  so.  In  a  fit  of  fury  he  smote 
his  own  son  dead  by  blows  from  an  iron  bar, 
and  God  and  outraged  nature  no  longer 
spared  this  most  hideous  of  monsters.  He 
became  gloomy,  but  hardly  less  cruel ;  and 
partial  madness  succeeded  to  gloom,  and 
death  at  list  to  both. 

This  savage  was  nevertheless  one  of  the 
ablest  of  men  and  of  rulers,  when  he  chose 
to  let  his  natural  abilities  for  good  have  sway 
over  his  natural  disposition  for  evil.  He  in¬ 
troduced  printing  into  Ru>sia,  gave  it  a  code 
of  laws,  encouraged  religious  toleration,  and 
promoted  civilization  by  patronizing  the  fine 
arts  throughout  their  brilliant  circle  with  a 
liberality  never  perhaps  known  out  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  But  he  was  a  Colossus  of  intem¬ 
perance  in  all  things,  and  intemperance  begat 
cruelty,  and  the  indulgence  of  both  led  to 
insanity, — and  therewith,  strange  to  say,  this 
great  incarnation  of  the  “  beastly”  died  a 
natural  death  !  So  strange  are  all  ihingpi  in 
the  land  of  the  Czars'! 

In  the  person  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Feodor  I.,  ended  the  line  of  Ruric.  Boris, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Feodor,  and  murderer 
of  Demetrius,  Feodor’s  brother,  was  elected 
Czar  after  the  death  of  the  son  of  Ivan  IV. 
His  disastrous  reign  was  followed  by  the 
more  disastrous  one  of  his  son,  Feodor  II., 
who  was  ultimately  strangled,  and  his  place 
taken  by  a  monk,  who  is  known  as  the  false 
Demetrius,  and  who  met  the  fate  he  had  in¬ 
flicted  on  his  predecessor.  Under  the  reign 
of  the  successor  of  the  pseudo-Demetrius, 
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Vassili,  Russia  was  lorn  by  insurrection  and 
famine.  To  make  confusion  worse  confound¬ 
ed,  the  Poles  swept  over  the  country,  de¬ 
stroyed  every  thing  before  them,  reigned  over 
ruin,  and  that  with  such  unexampled  tyranny, 
that  the  nation  rose,  drove  them  out,  and 
chose  for  their  Czar,  Michael,  the  first  sove¬ 
reign  of  the  present  dynasty — of  the  house 
of  Romanof.  The  new  Czar  created  hi# 
father  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Russia,  and  chose  for  his  wife  the  daughter 
of  a  man  who  was  ploughing  in  the  fields 
when  the  information  reached  him  that  he 
was  father-in-law  of  the  Czar.  Nicholas, 
therefore,  has  no  claim  to  sneer  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Louis  Napoleon  with  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  first  Ro¬ 
manof  made  a  worse  choice,  and  he  gained 
power  by  the  same  means  as  that  which 
raised  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
the  throne — popular  election. 

Michael  Romanof  was  elected  in  1613,  and 
thirty-two  years  afterwards  he  left  the  throne 
to  Alexis,  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great  (by 
a  second  m  irriage.)  He  wa.s  succeeded  by 
Feodor  111.,  a  son  by  his  first  wife;  but  his 
sister  Sophia  and  Prince  Gtlilzin  ruled,  while 
he  contentedly  slumbered.  Then  came  the 
half-brothers,  Ivan  and  Peter  conjointly.  The 
latter  could  endure  no  rival  like  Ivan,  still 
less  a  superior  like  Sophia.  He  accordingly 
dethroned  the  first,  sent  the  latter  to  a  mo¬ 
nastery,  and  destroyed  the  numerous  body 
of  Sirelitzes  who  had  espou-^ed  her  caus^ 
There  was  one  exception  to  the  univers" 
massacre  of  these  men,  which  will  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  those  who  remember  the  name  of 
Nichol.is’s  late  envoy  to  Vienna.  When  the 
Strelitzes  who  had  not  been  assassinated  were 
being  judicially  executed,  they  were  called 
by  name,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  block. 
At  length  the  tuin  came  of  a  youthful  sol¬ 
dier,  named  Orel.  He  boldly  advanced,  and 
as  the  heads  of  his  comrades  impeded  his 
way  to  the  block,  he  put  them  aside  with  his 
feet,  saying,  “  Make  room,  comrades,  I  am 
coming  to  join  you.”  His  boldness  won  him 
his  life,  and  Peter,  ennobling  his  name  of 
Orel  (i.  t.  Eigle)  by  an  additional  syllable, 
ultimately  bestowed  on  him  the  dignity  which 
is  now  worn  by  his  descndant.  Count  Orloff. 

Peter  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
Czars  of  the  sixth  period  ;  but  the  details  of 
his  story  are  too  well  known  to  need  reca¬ 
pitulation.  I  will,  however,  notice  how  he 
bore  himself  in  that  invasion  of  Turkey  in 
1712,  from  which  he  escaped  in  a  condition 
which,  bad  as  it  was,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  envied  by  hU  imitator,  Nicholas. 


The  triumph  of  the  Czar  Peter  over  the 
King  of  Sweden  at  Pultowa,  was  the  full  re¬ 
venge  for  a  blunder  and  a  crime  committed 
by  Charles.  The  latter  had  received  a  Li¬ 
vonian  deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
an  officer  named  Patkul.  The  object  of  the 
deputation  was  to  show  the  grievances  under 
which  Livonia  was  suffering.  Charles  XII. 
received  the  members  graciously,  and  com¬ 
plimented  Patkul  on  bis  patriotic  frankness. 
A  few  days  after,  the  subject  assumed  a  dif¬ 
ferent  aspect  in  his  capricious  eyes,  and  the 
Livonian  was  then  proclaimed  by  him  as  a 
traitor.  Patkul  escaped,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Czar,  In  this  act  there  was 
no  disloyalty  to  Charles,  for  Patkul,  as  a  free 
Livonian,  had  a  perfect  right  to  select  his  own 
master.  That  master  subsequently  employed 
him  in  a  matter  of  diplomacy  at  the  court  of 
that  unclean  and  infamous  monster — Au¬ 
gustus  of  Poland.  The  Livonian  was  there 
under  the  sacred  character  of  ambassador  ; 
but  Augustus  flung  him  over  to  the  mad 
cruelty  of  Charles,  as  soon  as  the  latter 
thought  proper  to  demand  him.  The  insane 
Swede  sat  down  and  wrote  the  doom  of  bis 
victim  :  and  by  virtue  of  this  royal  document, 
Patkul  was  bioken  on  the  wheel,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  quartered.  All  humanity  cried 
j  shame  !  upon  the  perpetrator  of  a  deed  the 
chief  guilt  in  which  attaches  to  that  crowned 
and  cowardly  brute — Augustus. 

Peter,  who  was  especially  incensed  at  this 
tragedy,  was  avenged,  though  not  appeased, 
by  the  victory  at  Pultowa,  and  the  conquest 
of  Riga  and  the  Livonian  provinces.  Charles, 
after  the  loss  of  that  bloody  day,  took  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  scanty  charity  at  the  hearth  of  the 
^  Sultan.  Chafed  and  moody,  he  nursed  his 
wrath  at  Bender,  where,  in  return  for  the 
small  allowance  and  not  over  candy-ed  cour¬ 
tesy  he  met  with  from  the  head  of  Islamism, 
he  stirred  up  the  latter  to  a  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  consciousness  of  the  dangers  which  the 
Ottoman  empire  would  now  incur  were  the 
triumphs  of  Russia  to  be  unchecked.  The 
suggestions  of  Charles  were  rendered  of 
double  importance  by  those  made  in  similar 
spirit  by  the  Khan  of  the  Crimean  Tartars, 
whom  Peter  threatened  to  devour  ;  and  when 
the  Swedish  envoy,  Poniituwski,  represented 
in  fuller  details  to  the  Divan  the  perils  which 
menaced  Turkey  from  the  side  of  Russia,  the 
Turks,  in  a  mingled  fever  of  fear  and  fury, 
called  out  for  “  war  against  those  red  barba¬ 
rians,”  whom  a  cunningly-devised  prophecy 
had  held  up  to  their  haired  and  terror,  from 
the  moment  that  the  crescent  shone  out 
'  in  triumph  over  the  double  -  necked  eagle. 
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which  proudly  symbolized  the  empire  of  the  | 
Greeks.  ! 

Peter  was  as  unjust  in  his  quarrel  with 
Turkey  as  the  Czar  Nicholas  is  now ;  and 
Turkey  has  been  no  less  prompt  in  her  war¬ 
like  declarations  than  she  was  then ; — save, 
indeed,  on  one  point,  her  treatment  of  the 
Russian  envoy  in  Constantinople.  When  the 
Sultan  declared  war  against  Peter,  he  imme¬ 
diately  shut  up  Peter’s  representative  in  the 
Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers.  Count  Tolstoy, 
it  may  be  added,  deserved  such  a  fate  much 
less  than  Prince  Menschikoff  on  a  more  re¬ 
cent  occasion,  whose  arrogance  was  the  more 
lively  as  he  knew  that  the  severity  of  the  old 
Ottoman  code  of  manners  was  more  somno¬ 
lent  than  of  yore. 

The  arrangements  made  by  Peter  for  the 
campaign  contrast  favorably  with  the  blun¬ 
dering  tactics  which  hitherto,  at  least,  have 
only  earned  disgrace  for  the  Russian  arms 
on  the  Turkish  frontier.  Moldavia  was 
marched  upon  by  a  force  under  Prince 
Galitzin ;  and  a  second,  under  Marshal  She- 
remetof,  advanced  on  the  same  point.  The 
land  forces  at  Azoph  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  fleets  near  the  former 
and  on  the  waters  of  the  Euxine,  were  under 
the  supreme  command  of  one  man,  Admiral 
Aprixin.  It  was  the  most  singular  and  the 
most  faulty  of  Peter’s  arrangements.  In 
this  respect  Nicholas  has  excelled  his  prede¬ 
cessor. 

Peter,  as  he  sat  at  supper  the  night 
before  he  left  Moscow,  had  with  him  two 
friends  and  counsellors,  both  of  whom  had 
sprung  from  the  lowest  of  stations  by  power 
of  the  sweetest  of  voices.  One  was  Menzi- 
koff,  who  called  “hot  pies”  with  so  melo¬ 
dious  a  note  in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  that 
Peter  was  won  by  the  tone  as  well  as  the 
wares  of  the  illiterate  peasant  pastry-cook 
from  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  He  bade  the 
lad  renounce  his  calling,  sent  him  to  school, 
and  finally  made  of  him  what  the  Duke  of 
Parma  (when  he  absents  himself  from  his 
duchy)  ever  makes  of  his  old  groom,  Jem 
Ward — regent  of  his  dominions.  Peter  left 
Menzikoflf  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  while  the  senate  of  regency  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Moscov^.  The  other  friend  of 
Peter  was  a  woman,  who,  in  her  Swedish 
obscurity,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Martha. 
The  widow  of  a  Swedish  sergeant,  she  had 
been  captured  at  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  by 
General  Bauer.  The  epicurean  general 
placed  his  prisoner  at  the  bead  of  his  culi¬ 
nary  department,  where  her  ability  attracted 
the  commendations  of  Menzikoflf,  who  subse¬ 


quently  introduced  her  to  the  Czar.  She 
was  as  ignorant  of  letters  as  the  handle  of 
one  of  her  own  saucepans  ;  and  though  she 
was  far  from  imperially  beautiful,  she  was 
pretty,  vivacious,  full  of  grace  of  motion, 
and  with  that  gift  which  Shakespeare  and 
Luther  praised  as  highly  as  Peter  loved  it, — 
namely,  a  soft  and  sweet  voice,  “  an  excellent 
^hing  in  woman!”  Peter  had  privately 
married  this  heroine,  who,  on  being  made  an 
honest  woman,  assumed  the  names  of  Catha- 
rine-Alexina.  They  had  now  been  married 
four  years,  and  Peter,  before  setting  out  to 
the  Pruth,  made  public  declaration  of  their 
union.  General  Bauer’s  cook  was  Czarine 
of  Muscovy,  and  though  she  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  she  had  as  much  sense  of  the 
strong  common  sort  as  half-a-hundred  prin¬ 
cesses  who  could  do  both. 

Strong  sense  and  a  sweet  voice :  with  these 
charms  she  soothed  the  savage  nature  of 
Peter,  and  brought  the  imperial  Cymon  sigh¬ 
ing  to  the  feet  of  the  novel  Iphigenia.  But 
Peter  was  not  like  the  swain  who  “  whistled 
as  he  went  for  want  of  thought;”  he  was 
not  a  “  fool  of  nature,”  and  he  needed  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  nymph  to  curb  the  devil 
in  him.  Catharine  was  the  precise  person 
I  fitted  for  the  task.  She  could  be  coarse  of 
I  speech  and  as  unrefined  in  manner  as  her 
lord ;  hut  she  ever  kept  under  dominion  what 
he  was  constantly  allowing  to  get  the  domi¬ 
nion  over  him — namely,  her  wits.  Peter 
was  for  ever  losing  his,  and,  when  this  occur- 
fbd,  Catharine  told  him  of  his  short  comings 
with  a  candor  which  brought  down  upon  her 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  and  then  her  persuasive 
voice  musically  wooed  her  abuser  to  a  con¬ 
fession  of  error,  and  expressions  of  sorrow 
for  fierce  uncleanliness  of  language.  The 
might  of  her  magic  consisted  in  this,  that 
she  never  lost  her  temper  ;  the  helplessness 
of  the  terrible  Czar  was  to  be  found  in  the 
opposite  fact,  that  he  not  only  lost  his  temper, 
but  therewith  became  entirely  oblivious  of 
himself.  The  odds  were  all  on  the  lady’s 
side. 

The  Czarina  was  resolved  to  accompany 
the  Czar  in  this  great  expedition,  of  which 
the  present  presence  of  the  Muscovites 
between  the  Pruth  ^nd  the  Danube  is  but 
the  logical  sequence.  Peter  was  rejoiced  to 
possess  so  noble  an  aide-de-camp  at  his  side ; 
and  though,  as  diflSculties  arose  in  his  path 
and  sufferings  heavily  fell  upon  him,  he  coun¬ 
selled,  or  feigned  to  counsel,  her  return  to 
I  safety,  her  indignant  tears,  her  vehement 
prayers,  her  witching  looks,  and  her  most 
irresistible  of  voices  won  a  no  very  reluctant 
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consent  from  the  Czar,  too  delighted  to  con¬ 
sent  that  she  should  continue  to  share  with 
him  in  triumph  or  defeat.  * 

The  position  of  Russia  with  respect  to 
foreign  nations,  when  this  invasion  of  Turkey 
was  resolved  upon,  was,  in  many  points  of 
view,  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the  same 
power  stands  at  this  moment.  Russia  had, 
as  the  friend  of  order,  demanded  the  alliance 
of  other  nations;  but  the  latter,  strongly 
convinced  of  her  mendacity  and  dishonesty, 
either  stood  openly  hostile,  or  "hostilely 
neutral.”  Peter  won  over  the  King  of 
Poland  to  his  side,  but  the  Polish  diet 
patriotically  paralyzed  their  servile  and 
disgraceful  King.  The  Czar  had  excited 
Moldavia  to  revolt,  just  as  Nicholas,  who 
professes  to  hate  revolutions,  has  invoked 
insurrections  in  Greece  to  embarrass  the 
Turks,  in  Spain  and  in  France  to  give  Louis- 
Napoleon  occupation  at  home ;  and  as  he 
probably  would  do  in  England,  but  that, 
with  a  foe  before  us,  Englishmen  know  but 
one  party,  and  care  but  for  one  object — the 
honor  and  interests  of  their  country.  Peter 
had  the  good  grace  not  to  disclaim  extension 
of  conquest.  Nicholas  has  won  for  himself 
everlasting  infamy  by  making  a  disclaimer 
which  belies  and  is  belied  by  his  acts.  At 
the  very  moment  when  the  present  Czar  in¬ 
formed  those  “Friends,”  who  were  made  to 
look  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  as  the  delegates  of  the  whole  English 
people,  imploring  at  the  footstool  of  Nicho¬ 
las  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  grant  that 
people  peace, — when  he  assured  them,  by 
his  soul,  by  his  honor,  that  he  abhorred  war, 
and  had  no  intention  to  make  or  to  keep  any 
territorial  conquests  —  the  Austrian  papers  j 
were,  at  the  same  moment,  publishing  to  the  ' 
world  the  propositions  which  he  had  made  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  by  Count  Orloff,  and 
which  were  to  the  effect  that  if  Austria  and 
Prussia  united  with  him,  their  claims  should 
be  considered  when,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  redistribution  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
should  come  under  discussion.  He  thought 
to  allure  them  by  the  tempting  iniquity  of  a 
new  partition-treaty.  It  was  Jonathan  Wild 
inveigling  Blueskin  to  burglary  by  offering  a 
share  of  the  plunder,  but  intending  to  che4t 
his  confederate  when  the  coveted  booty  was 
acquired. 

Well,  Peter  was  grievously  disappointed 
by  the  failure  of  the  outbreak  in  Moldavia. 
Cantemir,  the  Christian  Vuivode  there,  had 
organized  a  revolt,  and  his  confederate,  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  blessed  the  attempt 
to  make  of  Moldavia  an  independent  mo¬ 


narchy,  with  Demetrius  Cantemir  for  king, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Czar.  Bran* 
covan,  Vaivode  of  Wallachia,  had  engaged 
to  strike  in  on  the  same  side,  but  this  trea¬ 
sonable  bubble  exploded,  although  Russia 
did  her  very  utmost  to  keep  it  afloat.  Bran- 
covan  discovered  that  Cantemir’s  projects 
were  influenced  by  the  most  selfish  motives, 
— and,  moreover,  the  Christian  populations 
of  the  two  provinces  could  not  be  induced 
to  follow  their  local  chiefs  in  the  path  of 
treason  ;  they  remained  stanch  adherents  to 
the  Turkish  cause,  and  served  the  Sultan 
bravely.  As  for  the  Bishop,  he  fled  ;  and 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  preserve  his  head 
upon  his  shoulders  during  his  flight.  More 
than  once,  his  pursuers  were  inconveniently 
close  to  him,  but  he  at  length  found  8afety,and 
Russia  had  to  mourn,  as  she  does  no^  over 
agents  who  had  been  detected,  and  treason 
that  had  been  rendered  abortive. 

The  forces  of  the  respective  armies,  their 
tactics,  and  the  characteristics  of  their 
leaders,  present  themselves  to  us  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  armies,  discipline,  and  ofifi- 
cers  of  the  present  time.  The  ex-woodcutter, 
Baltaji  Mehemet,  ultimately  crossed  the 
Danube  at  the  head  of  100,000  men.  The 
army  of  Peter  was  numerically  greater  by 
thirty  thousand  ;  but  his  forces  were  scatter¬ 
ed,  and  not  more  than  forty  thousand  were 
collected  under  his  banner.  Both  armies 
wertf  directed  towards  one  point,  Jassy. 
Baltaji,  the  old  woodcutter  in  the  courts  of 
the  Seraglio,  led  his  men  along  the  bank  of 
the  Pruth,  and  in  the  course  of  his  march 
he  despatched  a  Polish  envoy,  Poniatowski, 
to  Charles,  at  Bender,  inviting  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Turkish  camp.  Charles,  when 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  cared  very  little 
for  etiquette,  but  in  the  days  of  his  adversity 
he  refused  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  his  royal 
dignity,  and  he  angrily  insisted  on  the  wood¬ 
cutter  first  making  a  vUit  of  homage  to  the 
King  of  Sweden.  Baltaji  smiled  at  the  request, 
struck  his  tents,  and  passed  on,  much  more 
desirous  of  circumventing  Marshal  Shereme- 
toff,  who,  with  a  large  force,  was  to  the  south 
of  Jassy,  than  of  visiting  a  crownless  and 
choleric  king.  The  latter  would  probably 
have  had  a  more  unwelcome  visitor  at  Ben¬ 
der,  in  the  person  of  the  Czar  and  his  wild 
hordes,  had  not  the  Khan  of  Crimea,  with 
hordes  as  wild,  watched  the  residence  and 
cared  for  the  safety  of  the  downcast  Swede. 

The  march  of  Peter  upon  Jassy  was  slowly 
effected,  and  with  great  attendant  suffering 
Swarms  of  locusts  had  entirely  destroyed  the 
herbage  by  the  way,  and  the  supplies  of 
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water  were  miserably  inefficient.  The  cour¬ 
age  of  the  Russ  was,  however,  supported  by 
the  example  of  the  Czarina,  who  not  only* 
suffered  in  common  with  the  soldiery,  but 
lent  solace  to  her  fellow-sufferers.  She  was 
in  her  sphere  in  such  a  scene.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  she  had  followed  the  drum, 
and  no  “  cantiniere”  was  more  prompt  to 
succor  and  gentle  in  administering  than  Ca¬ 
tharine,  when  the  sick  and  the  hungry  called 
for  aid.  She  and  the  army  generally  looked 
to  Jassy  as  at  once  their  granary  and  resting- 
place  ;  but,  when  they  had  reached  that 
long  desired  fortress  of  their  hopes,  the  fa¬ 
mished  invaders  found  scarcely  enough 
therein  to  furnUh  (hem  with  one  day’s  provi¬ 
sions.  Thereupon,  the  word  “  forward”  was 
given,  and  the  famished  Russians  staggered 
on  towards  the  Pruth,  in  sight  of  which  they 
arrived  on  the  18lh  of  June,  1712.  Here 
they  were  worse  off  than  ever.  The  Turks 
had  crossed  the  liver  before  the  Muscovite 
banner  was  in  sight,  and  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men — for  to  such  number  was  the  Os- 
manii  levy  swollen  by  the  Tartar  reinforce¬ 
ment — now  stood  ready  to  shower  down  upon 
Peter  the  storm  of  shut  and  steel  which  he 
frantically  strove  to  turn  aside.  He  was  in 
the  mo^tCIitical  position  from  the  very  first, 
and  it  is  very  clear  that  his  perils  afforded  no 
warning  to  the  Russian  generals  who,  with 
less  fatal  results,  nearly  fell,  in  the  e^irly  part 
of  the  present  campaign,  into  a  somewhat 
similar  position.  Peter  beheld  on  one  side 
of  the  liver  the  hostile  camp  of  the  Crimean 
Tartars,  while,  on  the  other,  the  main  body 
of  the  Turkish  forces  had  so  manoeuvred  as 
to  cut  off  his  retreat  upon  Jassy.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  procure  a  little  water  from  the 
river  to  refresh  his  men,  who  were  not  only 
weak  from  hunger,  but  half-mad  from  thirst. 
The  Turkish  artillery,  however,  was  so  di¬ 
rected  that  no  drawer  of  water  approached 
the  bank  without  certain  loss  of  life. 

The  Czar’s  resolution  was  at  once  formed. 
He  shaped  his  force  into  one  grand  hollow 
square,  against  which  the  Turkisli  masses 
flung  themselves  like  surge  upon  the  rocks, 
falling  back  with  broken  crests.  It  wa.s 
solely  owing  to  the  bad  training  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  officers  that  the  Russian  square  was  not 
entirely  annihilated.  And  it  may  be  added, 
that  if  the  training  be  somewhat  better  now, 
which  is  very  questionable,  so  far  as  the 
greater  number  of  the  officers  is  concerned, 
the  method  of  instruction  is  as  distasteful  to 
these  gentlemen  as  ever.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  an  incident  noticed 
very  recently  by  the  “  Own  Correspondent” 
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of  the  Times.  The  European  drillers  of  the 
Turks  were  generally  called  “  advisers,” 
though  seldom  listened  to.  “An  Hungarian 
cavalry  officer,”  writes  the  Correspondent, 
was  not  long  since  in  this  position,  as  drill- 
instructor.  After  a  week  or  two  of  drill,  the 
Turkish  officers  a.«sembled  in  a  body,  and 
represented  to  the  Hungarian  that  the  trouble 
and  work  of  European  drill  were  intolerable. 

‘  If  you  persevere  in  this,’  said  they,  ‘  we 
will  intrigue  at  Constantinople,  and  cause 
your  removal.  Sit  down,  likea  sensible  man, 
and  smoke  your  pipe  in  peace.  Why  should 
you  torment  yourself  and  us  ?’  ‘What  could 
I  do  V  said  (he  Hungarian  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

‘  I  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  pay ;  so  I  sub¬ 
mitted,  as  others  do.’  A  Russian  officer, 
now  a  prisoner  at  the  seraskierate  here,  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘  that  every  Turkish  soldier  should 
have  a  decoration  of  biilliants.  and  that  every 
officer  deserved  the  bastinado.’  ”  By  such 
officers  were  the  'I'urks  led  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  On  that  occasion,  by  the  Pruth,  they 
were  so  deplorably  ignoiant  that  they  kept 
assailing  the  Russian  square  on  one  side  only, 
so  that  Peter  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
tinually  repaired  front.  During  three  whole 
days  was  this  terrific  and  unequal  conflict 
kept  up ;  nor  did  the  Muscovite  discipline 
quail  for  a  moment  before  the  furious 
onslaught  of  the  unnumbered  foe.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  day  the  Russians’  powder 
was  exhausted ;  the  men  stood  with  empty 
pouches  and  firelocks  before  the  well- pro¬ 
vided  enemy.  Peter  was  like  an  ungovern¬ 
able  wild  beast  in  the  awful  fury  of  his  wrath ; 
and  in  his  despair  be  had  well-nigh  lost  all 
by  ordering  his  hew  diminished  army  to 
lower  bayonets  and  at  their  point  to  force  its 
way  though  the  hostile  force,  which  hoped 
for  nothing  better  than  such  delivery  of  such 
a  prey.  But  he  saw  that  such  an  attempt 
might  involve  the  entire  loss  of  the  army,  the 
Czarina,  and  himself.  In  the  acute  agony  of 
his  despairing  irresolution  he  shut  himself 
up  in  bis  tent,  within  the  square,  and,  flinging 
off  all  self-control,  he  so  abandoned  himself 
to  the  tempest  of  bis  rage  that  he  at  length 
rolled  on  the  ground  in  frightful  convulsions. 
He  had  sternly  forbid  the  access  of  Catha¬ 
rine  to  him,  on  pain  of  death;  but  when  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  reason  again  dawned 
upon  him,  the  Czarina  was  at  bis  side.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  strike  her,  but  she  whis¬ 
pered  the  word  “  negotiation and  this 
hitherto  unthought-of  means  of  escape  fell 
so  suddenly,  yet  so  refreshingly,  upon  the 
chafed  mind  of  Peter,  that  the  strong  man 
was  ebauged,  and  he  wept  more  like  a  child 
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than  a  hero — except  indeed  a  Greek  hero, 
who  was  generally  weeping  when  he  was  not 
lying,  and  was  sometimes  doing  both. 

Peter  refused,  however,  to  interfere  per¬ 
sonally  in  this’  matter.  He  would  not  allow 
his  name  to  be  employed ;  but  Catharine 
had  wit  enough  to  do  without  him,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  belter  for  being  left  to  herself. 
She  sent  the  usual  presents  to  the  wood¬ 
cutting  vizier,  furs  and  jewels, — customary 
additions  to  give  weight  to  a  request  for  an  au¬ 
dience.  The  letter  of  request  was  written  by 
Marshal  Sheremetof,  and  a  gift  of  good  solid 
gold  was  addressed  to  the  kiaja.  The  night 
wore  heavily  on  while  the  messengers  were 
absent ;  the  day  dawned,  the  attack  was  not 
seriously  resumed  ;  but  still  no  herald  brought 
the  answer  of  the  Turk.  To  remain  in  doubt 
was  worse  than  to  know  the  worst,  and  Pe¬ 
ter  would  be  doing  rather  than  remain  inac¬ 
tive,  a  prey  to  his  inquietude.  His  activity 
took  an  originally  heroic  form.  He  sat  down 
and  penned  a  letter  to  the  Senate  at  Moscow; 
but  in  his  beleaguered  condition  there  was 
little  use  in  confiding  it  to  a  bearer,  who 
must  inevitably,  as  it  would  appear,  be  cap¬ 
tured  or  slain.  The  letter  was  written, 
nevertheless,  and  it  was  to  this  effect : 

I  have  to  announce  to  you  that,  victim  of  false 
information,  and  from  no  error  of  my  own,  I  am  I 
now  beleaguered  in  my  camp  by  a  Turkish  force  I 
which  is  four  limes  more  numerous  than  that  at 
my  command.  We  are  without  provi»ions,  and 
assault,  captivity,  and  death  are  imminent;  unless 
Heaven  vouchsafes  assistance  by  means  unknown 
to  ourselves.  If  to  be  a  captive  to  the  Turks 
should  be  my  fate,  cease  froip  that  moment  and 
until  you  behold  me  again  to 'consider  me  as  your 
Czar ;  disregard  all  orders  brought  in  my  name, 
and  care  as  little  for  those  which  may  appear  to 
bear  my  sign-manual.  But  I  may  be  d<K>med  to  die 
in  this  place:  if  such  be  my  destiny,  and  you  re¬ 
ceive  well-authenticated  proof  thereof,  proceed  at 
once  to  elect  my  successor,  choosing  the  most 
worthy  from  among  yourselves. 

A  soldier  boldly  volunteered  to  carry  this 
missive  to  the  Senate  ;  and,  when  he  left  the 
Czar’s  quarters  with  the  document  safely  be¬ 
stowed  about  him,  Peter,  who  was  sometimes 
enthusiastically  pious,  solemnly  prayed  that 
God  would  speed  the  bearer  on  bis  way. 
He  arrived  safely  in  about  nine  days. 

Ill  the  meantime,  the  Vizier  vouchsafing 
DO  reply  to  the  application  made  to  him  for 
an  audience  preparatory  to  negotiation,  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  Catharine 
was  present.  The  conclusion  there  arrived 
at  took  the  form  once  more  of  a  unanimous 
resolve  that,  should  the  Vizier  demand  un¬ 


conditional  surrender,  the  Russians  would 
cut  their  way  through  the  Turkish  army,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  This  resolution  hav¬ 
ing  been  agreed  to,  the  army  waited  in  silent 
observation  of  its  great  antagonist ;  and  the 
latter  now  soon  terminated  the  su.->pen8e  by 
most  inexplicably  consenting  to  an  immediate 
and  mutual  suspension  of  arms. 

According  to  the  terms  sent  in  by  Raltaji 
Mehemet,  Peter  was  required  to  deliver  to 
the  sentence  of  the  Sultan  the  traitorous 
Christian  subject  of  the  latter,  Canterair, 
Vaivode  of  Moldavia,  who  had  fought  against 
the  Osmanlis  in  the  ranks  of  the  Russians. 
Peter  exhibited  true  heroism  on  this  occasion, 
replying  to  the  request,  that  he  would  prefer 
abandoning  to  the  Turks  all  the  territory 
extending  even  to  Cursk,  rather  than  betray 
Cantemir.  “I  might  regain  the  territory,” 
said  the  Czar,  **  but  lost  honor  is  like  lost 
time  —  it  is  never  again  to  be  recovered. 
All  I  have  is  my  honor ;  losing  that,  I  lose 
my  kingly  state.”  Daltaji  yielded  on  this 
point;  but  he  was  not  content  with  merely 
driving  the  Russ  back  to  his  own  steppes. 
He  compelled  him  to  surrender  Azoph,  Ta¬ 
ganrog,  and  other  important  poinU,  the  chief 
of  which  were  connected  with  Peter’s  dar¬ 
ling  project  of  supreme  maritime  power  on 
the  Black  Sea.  When  these  and  some  other 
bitter  sacrifices  were  made — and  the  fact 
should  be  remembered  when  the  hour  comes 
for  negotiating  with  Nicholas — a  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  two  powers  at  the  little  village 
of  Falksen,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pruln. 

Peter  died  in  1725,  and  the  son,  Alexis, 
whom  his  cruelly  destroyed  being  dead,  his 
wife  Catharine  succeeded  to  a  greatness 
which  she  gloriously  upheld  during  a  brief 
period  of  little  more  than  two  years. 

I  have  scarcely  space  left  to  show  how 
the  House  of  Brunswick  came  to  rule  in 
Russia,  but  will  attempt  to  do  so  as  well  as 
my  narrowing  limits  will  allow. 

On  the  death  of  Catharine,  the  son  of  the 
unhappy  and  murdered  Alexis  ascended  the 
throne.  His  reign,  however,  was  unmarked 
by  any  incident  of  importance,  and  his  cha¬ 
racter,  like  his  reign,  presented  nothing  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark.  In  1730  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Empress  Anne,  the  niece  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein. 
All  her  acts,  however,  were  the  consequences 
of  the  influence  exercised  over  her  by.  Biron; 
but  her  reign  was  marked  by  her  intrigues  in 
Poland,  her  successful  wars  against  Turkey 
and  Tartary,  and  her  unjustifiable  invasion 
of  the  Crimea.  Anne  was  as  much  troubled 
about  the  imperial  succession  as  our  own 
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Elizabeth  was  touching  the  heirship  to  the 
crown  of  England.  At  length  her  eyes  fell, 
most  unfortunately  for  the  object  looked  at, 
upon  the  infant  son  of  the  Princess  Anne 
and  the  Prince  Anthony  Ulric  of  Brunswick, 
brother  of  the  reigning  Duke.  The  infant 
in  question  was  at  the  time  but  a  few  weeks 
old  ;  and  when,  in  1740,  he  became  Czar  of 
all  the  Russias,  only  two  months  rested  on 
the  young  brow  selected  to  wear  a  crown, 
which  proved  to  him  to  be  the  most  exquis’te 
instrument  of  torture  that  ever  wrung  anguish 
from  the  frame  and  very  soul  of  man. 

Ivan  III.  ranks  as  the  mo^  unfortunate, 
and  the  most  undeservedly  unfortunate,  of 
the  Muscovite  Czars.  He  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  throne  by  right  of  nomination  on 
the  part  of  the  Empress  Anne.  His  mother 
was  appointed  Regent  over  him.  She  had 
a  bosom  friend  in  Elizalreth,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  this  bosom 
friend  was  incessantly  occupied  in  plots  to 
overthrow  the  Regent  whom  she  professed 
to  love.  The  latter  was  repeatedly  warned 
of  the  danger  which  menaced  herself  and 
son,  but  she  frankly  communicated  these 
warnings  to  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  tears,  oaths, 
and  protestations  of  that  very  strongly  pro¬ 
fessing  lady,  she  discerned  nothing  but  the 
virtuous  eloquence  of  much-injured  loyalty. 
She  was  awakened  from  her  dream  of  con- 
6dence  when  the  physician  Lestocq,  on  the 
.  24th  November,  1741,  after  presenting  Eliza¬ 
beth  with  a  card  on  one  side  of  which  she 
was  represented  crowned  and  on  the  other 
veiled,  and  bidding  the  daughter  of  Peter 
choose  between  a  throne  and  a  convent, 
headed  the  conspiracy  which,  in  a  brief  hour 
or  two,  deposed  the  young  Czar,  overthrew 
the  maternal  Regent,  and  ended  for  ever  the 
dynasty  Brunswick  in  all  the  Russias. 

The  fortress  of  Riga  was  the  first  scene  of 
the  imprisonment  of  the  fallen  family,  whence, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  fortress  of  Dunamunde. 
Their  sufferings  were  intense,  and  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  cruelty,  short  of  death,  was  inflicted 
on  them.  They  were  subsequently  tranfer- 
red  to  Ranienburg,  and  still  later  to  Cbolme- 
gori,  near  Archangel.  The  little  Ivan  was 
separated  from  his  mother  previous  to  the 
last  transfer.  He  was  shut  up  in  the  castle 
of  Schlusselburg,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death..  He  never  saw  the  light  of  day  but 
twice  during  his  captivity,  when  he  was  taken 
to  St.  Petersburg,  that  Elizabeth  might  look 
upon  the  results  of  her  infamous  cruelty.  He 
remained  wholly  uneducated ;  bis  mind  be¬ 


came  shattered  by  constant  seclusion ;  and, 
finally,  on  an  attempt  made  to  rescue  him, 
when  he  was  a  grown  man,  but  less  than  a 
child  in  intellect,  he  was  murdered  by  bis 
keepers.  His  father  died  in  captivity,  but  his 
mother  and  her  other  children  were  not  re¬ 
leased  till  1779,  and  then  on  condition  of 
retiring  to  Jutland,  where  the  last  of  her 
children,  the  Princess  Catharine,  died  in 
1807. 

The  imperious  Elizabeth,  who  thought  she 
compensated  for  her  filthy  licentiousness  by 
never  allowing  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  during  her  reign,  was  succeeded  by 
the  reforming  Peter  III. ;  and  Peter  by  his 
wife,  the  famous  and  infamous  Catharine  II  , 
— one  who  was  glorious  as  a  sovereign,  but 
the  disgrace  of  womanhood ;  who  sat  on  the 
throne  surrounded  by  a  theatrical  splendor, 
and  died  suddenly  on  her  chaise  pereie, — an 
epigramatic  end  to  the  epic  of  ber  life. 

The  thirty- four  years  of  her  sway,  from 
1762  to  1796,  were  years  in  which  every 
thing  flourished  in  Russia  save  truth,  honesty 
and  virtue.  Her  successor  Paul  deserves 
to  have  it  remembered  of  •  him,  that  he 
heartily  cursed  the  partition  of  Poland  ;  and 
as  for  Paul’s  son  Alexander,  who  shared  in 
the  murder  of  his  father,  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  condoning  the  other  assassins,  he 
has  earned  a  sort  of  glittering  reputation  to 
which  he  has  no  claim.  He  professed  mo¬ 
deration  when  to  practise  the  great  vice  of 
ambition  was  hardly  safe  for  him;  and  be 
highly  approved  of  Bible  Societies  while  be 
lived  in  open  concubinage  with  pseudo- pious 
mistresses  undez  the  roof  which  sheltered 
his  own  admirable  and  childless  wife.  The 
only  touching  circumstance  that  gave  light 
to  the  worldly  dulness  of  the  Congress  at 
Vienna,  was  one  of  which  the  beautiful  and 
neglected  wife  of  Alexander  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  heroine.  She  once  encountered  her  hus¬ 
band’s  children  in  company  with  their  mother, 
— her  husband’s  mistress ;  and  she  fell  upon 
their  necks  with  a  frantic  demonstration  of 
tenderness  and  jealousy,  and  gave  utterance 
to  expressions  which  told  the  hearers  that 
the  virtuous  and  afflicted  empress  envied  the 
painted  and  unblushing  courtesan. 

The  brother  of  Alexander,  the  present 
Czar  Nicholas,  like  bis  predecessor,  professed 
moderation  ;  but  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  he  has  been  laying  the  plans  of  the 
great  plot  which  he  is  now  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  to  success,  and  which  has  made  of 

I  him  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
outlaw  of  Europe. 
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There  is  more  money  made  in  the  public 
line  than  in  any  other,  unless  it  be  pawn¬ 
broking.”  said  Martha  Hownly  to  her  bro¬ 
ther;  “and  I  do  nA  see  why  you  should 
feel  uncomfortable ;  you  are  a  sober  man : 
since  I  have  kept  your  bouse,  I  never  re¬ 
member  seeing  you  beside  yourself ;  indeed, 
I  know  that  weeks  pass  without  your  touch¬ 
ing  beer,  much  less  wine  or  spirits.  If  you 
did  not  sell  them,  somebody  else  would. 
And  were  you  to  leave  ‘  the  Grapes’  to-mor¬ 
row,  it  might  be  taken  by  those  who  would 
not  have  your  scruples.  All  the  gentry  say 
your  house  is  the  l^st  conducted  in  the  pa- 
rish”-= - 

“  I  wish  I  really  deserved  the  compliment,” 
interrupted  Mathew,  looking  up  from  his 
day-book.  "  I  ought  not  to  content  myself 
with  avoiding  beer,  wine,  and  spirits ;  if  I 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  they  are  injurious  alike 
to  the  character  and  health  of  man,  I  should, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  lead  others  to 
avoid  them.” 

*'  But  we  must  live,  Mathew ;  and  your 
good  education  would  not  keep  you — we 
must  live !” 

“  Yes,  Martha,  we  must  live !  but  not  the 
lives  of  vampires;”  and  he  turned  rapidly 
over  the  accounts,  noting  and  comparing, 
and  seemingly  absorbed  in  calculation. 

Martha’s  eyes  became  enlarged  by  curiosi¬ 
ty —  the  small,  low  curiosity  which  has  no¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the  noble  spirit  of 
inquiry.  She  believed  her  brother  wise  in 
most  things ;  but  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
thought  him  foolish  in  worldly  matters. 
Still,  she  was  curious ;  and  yielding  to  what 
is  considered  a  feminine  infirmity,  she  said : 
“  Mathew,  what  it  vampires  ?” 

Mathew  made  no  reply  ;  so  Martha — who 
had  been  “brought  up  to  the  bar”  by  her 
uncle,  while  her  brother  was  dreaming  over 
an  unproductive  farm  —  troubled  as  usual 
about  “  much  serving,”  and  troubling  all 
within  her  sphere  by  worn  out  and  shtivelled- 
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[  up  anxieties,  as  much  as  by  the  necessary 
duties  of  active  life — looked  at  Mathew  as 
if  speculating  on  his  sanity.  Could  he  be 
thinking  of  giving  up  his  business,  because 
of  that  which  did  not  concern  him? — but 
she  would  “manage  him.”  It  is  strange 
how  low  and  cunning  persons  do  often  ma¬ 
nage  higher  and  better  natures  than  their  own. 

“  Martha,”  he  called  at  last  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  I  cannot  afford  to  give  longer  credit  to  Pe¬ 
ter  Croft.” 

“  I  thought  he  was  one  of  your  best  cus¬ 
tomers  :  he  is  an  excellent  workman  ;  his  wife 
has  much  to  do  as  a  clear-starcher ;  and  I 
am  sure  be  spends  every  penny  he  earns 
here.”  Such  was  Martha’s  answer. 

“  And  more !”  replied  Mathew — “  more ! 
Why,  last  week  the  score  was  eighteen  shil¬ 
lings,  besides  what  he  paid  for.” 

“He’s  an  honorable  man,  Mathew,”  per¬ 
sisted  Martha.  “It  is  not  long  since  he 
brought  me  six  tea-spoons  and  a  sugar-tongs, 
when  I  refused  him  brandy.  (He  will  have 
brandy.)  They  must  have  belonged  to  his 
wife,  for  they  had  not  P.  C.  on  them,  but  E. 
something  ;  I  forget  what.” 

Mathew  waxed  wroth.  “  Have  I  not  told 
you,”  he  said  — “  have  I  not  told  you  that 
we  must  be  content  with  the  flesh  and  blood, 
without  the  bones  and  marrow  of  these  poor 
drunkards  ?  lam  not  a  pawnbroker,  to  lend 
money  upon  a  man’s  ruin.  I  sell,  to  be  sure, 
what  leads  to  it,  but  that  is  his  fault,  not 
mine.” 

“  You  said  just  now  it  was  yourt,"  said  his 
sister,  sulkily. 

“  Is  it  a  devil  or  an  angel  that  prompts 
your  words,  Martha?”  exclaimed  Mathew, 
impatiently ;  then  leaning  his  pale,  thought¬ 
ful  brow  on  bis  clasped  hands,  be  added: 
“  But,  however  much  I  sometimes  try  to  get 
rid  of  them,  it  must  be  for  my  good  to  see 
facts  as  they  are.” 

Martha  would  talk:  she  looked  upon  a  last 
word  as  a  victory.  “He  must  ^ve  sold 
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them  whether  or  not.  as  he  has  done  all  his 
little  household  comforts,  to  pay  fur  what  he 
has  honestly  drunk ;  and  I  might  as  well 
have  them  as  any  one  else.  My  money  paid 
for  them,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
went  into  your  till.  It’s  very  hard  if,  with 
all  my  labor,  I  can’t  turn  an  honest  penny  in 
a  bargain  sometimes,  without  being  chid,  as 
if  I  were  a  baby.” 

“I  am  sorely  beset,”  murmured  Mathew, 
closing  the  book  with  hasty  violence ;  “  sore¬ 
ly  beset ;  the  gain  on  one  side,  the  sin  on  the 
other ;  and  she  goads  me,  and  puts  things 
in  the  worst  light :  never  was  man  so  beset,” 
he  repeated  helplessly;  and  he  said  truly  :  he 
was  “  beset” — by  infirmity  of  •purpose,  that 
mean,  feeble,  pitiful  frustrator  of  so  many 
good  and  glorious  intentions.  . 

It  is  at  once  a  blessed  and  a  wonderful 
thing  how  the  little  grain  of  “  good  seed” 
will  spring  up  and  increase — if  the  soil  be 
at  all  productive,  how  it  will  fructify !  A 
great  stone  may  be  placed  right  over  it,  and 
yet  the  shout  will  forth — sideways,  perhaps, 
after  a  lung,  noiseless  struggle  amid  the 
weight  of  earth — a  white,  slender  thing,  like 
a  bit  of  thread  that  falls  from  the  clipping 
scissors  of  a  little  he>-dles8  maid,  creeps  up, 
twists  itself  round  the  stone,  a  .little,  pale, 
meek  thing,  tending  upwards  —  becoming  a 
delicate  gieen  in  the  wooing  sunlight  — 
strengthening  in  the  morning,  when  birds  are 
singing — at  mid  day,  when  man  is  toiling — 
at  night,  while  men  are  sleeping,  until  it 
pushes  away  the  stone,  and  overshadows  its 
inau.spicious  birthplace  with  strength  and 
beauty ! 

Yes!  where  good  seed  has  been  sown, 
theie  is  always  hope  that,  one  day  or  other, 
it  will,  d^pi'e  snares  and  pitfalls,  despite 
scorn  and  bitterness,  despite  evil  report, 
despite  temptations,  despite  those  wearying 
backslidings  which  give  the  wicked  and  the 
idle  scoffers  ground  for  rejoicing — sooner  or 
later  it  will  fiuctify! 

All  homage  to  the  good  seed  1 — all  homage 
to  the  good  sow'er! 

And  who  sowed  the  good  seed  in  the  heart 
of  Mathew  Hownley?  Truly,  it  would  be 
bard  to  tell.  Perhaps  some  sower,  intent  on 
doing  bis  Master’s  business  —  perhaps  some 
hand  unconscious  of  the  wealth  it  dropped — 
perhaps  a  young  child,  brimful  of  love,  and 
faith,  and  trust  in  the  bright  world  around  — 
perhaps  some  gentle  woman,  whose  know¬ 
ledge  was  an  inspiration  rather  than  an  ac¬ 
quirement — perhaps  a  bold,  true  preacher  of 
THE  WORD,  stiipping  the  sinner  of  the  robe 
that  covered  his  deformity,  and  holding  up  his 


cherished  sins  as  warnings  to  the  world ;  per¬ 
haps  it  was  one  of  Watts’s  hymns,  learned  at 
his  nurse’s  knee,  (for  Mathew  and  Martha  had 
endured  the  unsympathizing  neglect  of  a  mo¬ 
therless  childho^,)  a  little  line,  never  to  ho 
forgotte'  —a  whisper,  soft,  low,  enduring — 
a  comfort  in  trouble,  a  stronghold  in  danger, 
a  refuge  from  despair.  Oh,  what  a  world’s 
wealth  is  there  in  a  simple  line  of  childhood’s 
poetry !  Martha  herself  often  quoted  the 
Busy  Bee ;  but  her  bee  had  no  wings ;  it 
could  muck  in  the  wax,  but  not  fly  fur  the 
honey.  As  to  Mathew,  wherever  the  seed 
had  come  from,  there,  at  all  events,  it  was, 
struggling  but  existing — biding  its  time  to 
burst  forth,  to  bud,  and  to  blossom,  and  to 
bear  fruit ! 

The  exposure  concAming  the  spoons  and 
sugar-tongs  made  Mathew  so  angry,  that 
Martha  wished  she  had  never  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  them ;  but  instead  of  avoiding  the 
fault,  she  simply  resolved  in  her  own  mind 
never  again  to  let  Mathew  know  any  of  her 
little  transactions  in  the  way  of  buying  or 
barter,  that  was  all ! 

Mathew,  all  that  day,  continued  more 
thoughtful  and  silent  than  usual,  which  his 
sister  considered  a  bad  sign  :  he  was  reserved 
to  his  customers — nay,  worse  —  he  told  a 
woman  she  should  not  give  gin  to  her  infant 
at  his  bar,  and  positively  refused,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday,  to  open  his  house  at  all.  Mar¬ 
tha  asked  him  if  he  was  mad.  He  replied: 
“  No he  was  "  regaining  his  senses.”  Then 
Martha  thought  it  best  to  let  him  alone 
— he  had  been  “worse” — that  is,  according 
to  her  reading  of  the  word,  “  worse”  before 
—  taken  the  “dumps”  in  the  same  way,  but 
recovered,  and  gone  back  to  bis  business 
“  like  a  man.” 

Peter  Cioft,  unable  to  pay  up  his  score, 
managed,  nevertheless,  to  pay  for  what  he 
drank.  For  a  whole  week,  Martha  would 
not  listen  to  his  proposals  for  payment  “  in 
kind  even  his  wife’s  last  shawl  could  not 
tempt  her,  though  Martha  confessed  it  was  a 
beauty,  and  what  possible  use  could  Mrs.  Peter 
have  for  it  now  ?  it  was  so  out  of  character 
with  her  destitution.  She  heard  no  more  of 
it,  so  probably  the  wretched  husband  disposed 
of  it  elsewhere :  this  disappointed  her.  She 
might  as  well  have  had  it;  she  would  not  be 
such  a  fool  again  ;  Mathew  was  so  seldom  in 
the  bar  that  he  could  not  know  what  she  did  ! 
Time  passed  on.  Martha  thought  she  saw 
one  or  two  symptoms  of  what  she  considered 
amendment  in  her  brother.  “  Of  course,” 
she  argued,  “  be  will  come  to  himself  in  due 
time.” 
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In  the  twilight  which  followed  that  day, 
Peter  Croft,  pale,  bent,  and  dirty,  the  drunk¬ 
ard’s  redness  in  his  eyes,  the  drunkard’s  fe¬ 
ver  on  his  lips,  tapped  at  the  door  of  the 
room  off  the  bar,  which  was  more  particultr- 
ly  Martha’s  room — it  was  in  fact  her  watch- 
tower — the  door  half-glazed,  and  the  green 
curtain  about  an  inch  from  the  middle  divi¬ 
sion  ;  over  this,  the  sharp  observant  woman 
might  see  whatever  occurred,  and  no  one 
could  go  in  or  out  without  her  knowledge. 

She  did  not  say  “  Come  in”  at  once  ;  she 
longed  to  know  what  new  temptation  he  had 
brought  her,  for  she  felt  assured  he  had 
neither  money  nor  credit  left. 

And  yet  she  feared — “  Mathew  made  such 
a  worry  out  of  every  little  thing.”  The  next 
time  he  tapped  at  the  window  of  the  door, 
her  eyes  met  his  over  the  curtain,  and  then 
she  said,  ”  Come  in,”  in  a  penetrating  sharp 
voice,  which  was  any  thing  but  an  invitation. 

“  I  have  brought  you  something  now. 
Miss  Hownley,  that  I  know  you  won’t  refu-e 
to  lend  me  a  trifle  on,”  said  the  ruined  trades¬ 
man  ;  “  I  am  sure  you  won’t  refuse.  Miss 
Hownley.  Bad  as  1  want  the  money,  1 
could  not  take  it  to  a  pawnbroker ;  and  if 
the  woman  asks  for  it,  1  can  say  1  lent  it, 
Miss  Hownley  ;  you  know  1  can  say 
that.” 

Peter  Croft  laid  a  Bible  on  the  table,  and 
folding  back  the  p-ages  with  bis  trembling 
Angers,  showed  that  it  was  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated  by  Ane  engravings.  Martha  loved 
“  pictures  she  had  taken  to  pieces  a  l‘il- 
grim’e  J*rogress,  and  varying  the  devotional 
engravings  it  had  contained  with  abundant 
cuttings  out  from  illustrated  newspapers,  and 
a  few  colored  caricatures,  had  covered  one 
side  of  a  screen,  which,  when  Anished,  she 
considered  would  be  at  once  the  comfort  and 
amusement  of  her  old  age.  After  the  drunk¬ 
ard  had  partially  exhibited  its  contents,  he 
stood  by  with  stolid  indifference,  while  she 
measured  the  engravings  with  lier  eye,  look¬ 
ing  ever  and  anon  towards  the  screen. 
“  Very  well,”  she  said,  uttering  a  deliberate 
untruth  with  her  lips,  while  her  mind  was 
made  up  what  to  do — “very  well;  what 
did  you  say  you  wanted  for  it  ?”  He  re¬ 
peated  the  sum  :  she  took  out  exactly  half, 
and  laid  the  shining  temptation  on  the  table 
before  him. 

“  Have  you  the  heart.  Miss  Hownley,”  he 
said,  while  Angering  rather  than  counting 
the  money — “  liave  you  the  heart  to  offer 
me  such  a  little  for  such  a  great  deal  ?” 

“  If  you  have  the  heart  to  sell  it,  I  may 
have  the  heart  to  offer  such  a  price,”  she  an¬ 


swered,  with  a  light  laugh ;  “and  it  is  only  a 
drunkard’s  Bible.’’ 

Peter  Croft  dashed  the  money  from  him 
with  a  bitter  oath. 

‘‘  Oh,  very  well,”  she  said  ;  “  take  it — or 
leave  it.” 

She  resumed  her  work. 

The  only  purpose  to  which  a  drunkard  is 
Arm  is  to  his  own  ruin.  Peter  went  to  the 
door,  returned,  took  up  the  money — “An¬ 
other  shilling.  Miss  !  it  will  be  in  the  till  ayain 
before  morniny.” 

Martha  gave  him  the  other  shilling  ;  and 
after  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  room,  grap¬ 
pled  the  book,  commenced  looking  at  the 
pictures  in  right  earnest,  and  congratulated 
herself  on  her  good  bargain.  In  due  time 
the  house  was  cleared,  and  she  went  to  bed, 
placing  the  Bible  on  the  top  of  her  table, 
amongst  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  worn- 
out  dusters  and  tattered  glass-cloths,  “  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  mended.” 

That  night  the  master  of  “  the  Grapes” 
could  not  sleep ;  more  than  once  he  fancied 
he  smelt  Arc  ;  and  after  going  into  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  room-*,  and  peeping  through  the  key¬ 
holes  and  under  the  doors  of  tho-e  that  were 
occupied,  he  descended  to  the  bar,  and  Anally 
enteiing  the  little  bar-parlor,  took  his  day¬ 
book  from  a  shelf,  and  placing  the  candle,  sat 
down,  listlessly  turning  over  its  leaves  ;  but 
the  top  of  the  table  i\ould  not  shut,  and  rais¬ 
ing  it  to  remove  the  obstruction,  Mathew  saw 
a  large  family  Bible  ;  pushing  aw  ay  the  day¬ 
book,  he  opened  the  sacred  volume. 

It  opened  at  the  23d  chapter  of  Proverbs, 
and,  as  if  guided  by  a  sacred  light,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  29th  verse,  and  he  read : 

“Who  hath  woe?  who  hath  sorrow  ?  who 
hath  contentions  ?  who  hath  babbling  ?  who 
hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  red¬ 
ness  of  eyes  ? 

“  ITiey  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine  ;  they 
that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine. 

“  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red,  when  it  giveth  its  color  in  the  cup,  when 
it  moveth  itself  aright. 

“At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder.” 

He  dashed  over  the  leaves  in  Aerce  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and,  as  if  of  themselves,  they  fold¬ 
ed  back  at  the  5th  of  Galatians :  “  Envyings, 
murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such 
like :  of  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I 
have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they 
which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 

KINGDOM  OF  GoD.” 

“  New  and  Old,  New  and  Old,”  murmured 
Mathew  to  himself :  “lam  condemned  alike 
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by  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.”  He 
had  regarded  intoxication  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  heretofore  as  a  great  social  evil ;  the 
fluttering  rags  and  the  lleshless  bones  of  the 
drunkard  and  his  family,  the  broils,  the  con¬ 
tentions,  the  ill-feeling,  the  violence,  the  mur¬ 
ders  wrought  by  the  dread  spirit  of  alcohol, 
had  stood  in  array  before  him  as  social  crimes, 
as  socinl  dangers,  but  he  did  not  call  to  mind, 
if  he  really  knew,  that  the  Word  of  God  ex¬ 
posed  alike  its  destruction  and  its  sinfulness. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  who,  however  good 
and  moral  in  themselves,  shut  their  ears 
against  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  h® 
ever  so  wisely,  and  though  he  often  found 
wisdom  and  consolation  in  a  line  of  Watts’s 
hymns,  he  rarely  went  to  the  Fountain  of 
living  waters  for  the  strengthening  and  re¬ 
freshing  of  his  soul.  He  turned  over  the 
chapter  and  found  on  the  next  page  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  texts,  written  upon  a  strip  of  paper 
in  the  careful  hand  of  one  to  whom  writing 
was  evidently  not  a  frequent  occupation. 

Proverbs  the  23  J  chap. — “  For  the  drunk¬ 
ard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty, 
and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags.” 
1  Corinthians.  6th  chap.  lOth  verse — “Nor 
thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  re- 
vilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.” 

“Again  that  awful  threat !”  murmured  Ma¬ 
thew  ;  “  and  have  I  bee*  the  means  of  bringing 
so  many  of  my  fellow-creatures  under  its  ban?” 

1  Samuel,  the  Istchap. — “And  Eli  said  un¬ 
to  her.  How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken  ?  put 
away  thy  wine  from  thee.”  Luke  21 — “And 
take  heed  to  yourselves  lest  at  any  time  your 
hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting,  and 
drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so 
that  day  come  upon  you  unawares.” 

“Ay,  -fiiAT  DAT,”  repeated  the  landlord ; 
“  that  day,  the  day  that  must  come.” 

Ephe^ians,  6th  chap. — “And  be  not  drunk 
with  wine,  wherein  is  excess ;  but  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit.”  Proverbs,  20th  chap. — 
"Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging, 
and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not 
wise.”  “TFbe  to  thee  who  selltth  wine  to 
thy  neighbor,  and  mingleth  strong  drink  to  his 
destruction." 

He  rose  from  the  table,  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  little  room ;  no  eye  but  His  who 
seeth  all  things  looked  upon  the  earnestness 
and  agitation  of  that  man ;  no  ear  but  the 
All-hearing  heard  his  sighs,  his  half -muttered 
prayers  to  be  strengthened  for  good.  He  said 
within  himself :  “  Who  will  counsel  me  in  this 
matter? — to  whom  shall  I  fly  for  sympathy  ? 
— who  will  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  ? — 
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how  remedy  the  evils  I  have  brought  on 
others  while  in  this  business,  even  when  my 
heart  was  alive  to  its  wickedness  ?”  He  had 
no  friend  to  advise  with — none  who  would 
do  aught  but  laugh  at  and  ridicule  the  idea 
of  giving  up  a  good  business  for  conscience’ 
sake  ;  but  so  it  was  that  it  occurred  to  him, 
“You  have  an  Immortal  Friend  ;  take  coun¬ 
sel  of  Him — ^ray  to  Him — learn  of  Him — 
trust  Him  ;  make  His  Book  your  guide 
and  opening  the  Bible,  he  read  one  other  pas¬ 
sage  :  “  Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  to 

the  thing  that  is  right,  for  that  shall  bring  a 
man  peace  at  the  last.” 

Pondering  on  this  ble.;sed  rule  of  life,  so 
simple  and  so  comprehensive,  he  turned  back 
the  pages,  repealing  it  over  and  over  ag  tin, 
until  he  came  to  the  first  fly-leaf,  wherein 
were  written  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
of  the  humble  family  to  whom  the  Bible  had 
belonged  :  and  therein,  second  on  the  li^t,  he 
saw,  in  a  stiff,  half- printed  hand,  the  name — 
Emma  Hanbt,  only  daughter  of  James  and 
Mary  Jane  Hanby,  born  so-and  so,  married 
at  such  a  date  to  1’kter  Croft  ! 

“Emma  Hanby” — born  in  his  native  vil¬ 
lage  ;  the  little  Emma  Hanby  whom  he  had 
loved  to  carry  over  the  brook  to  school — by 
whose  side  in  boy-love  he  had  satin  the  mea¬ 
dows — for  whom  he  had  gathered  flowers — 
whose  milk  pail  he  had  so  often  lifted  over 
the  church  stile  —  whom  he  had  loved  as 
he  never  could  or  did  love  woman  since — 
whom  he  would  have  married  if  she,  light¬ 
hearted  girl  that  she  was,  could  have  loved 
the  tall,  yellow,  awkward  youth  whom  it 
was  her  pastime  to  Hugh  at,  and  her  delight 
to  call  “  Daddy” — was  she,  then,  the  wife — 
the  torn,  soiled,  tattered,  worn-out,  insulted, 
broken  spirited  wife  of  the  drunkard  Pe¬ 
ter  Croft !  It  seemed  impossible  ;  her  mem¬ 
ory  had  been  such  a  sunbeam,  from  boy¬ 
hood  up ;  the  refiner  of  his  nature — the 
dream  that  often  came  to  him  by  day  and 
night.  While  passing  the  paiochial  school, 
when  the  full  tide  of  girls  rushed  from  its 
heat  into  the  thick  city  air,  his  heart  had 
often  beat  if  the  ringing  laugh  of  a  mer¬ 
ry  child  sounded  like  the  laugh  he  once 
thought  music ;  and  he  would  watch  to  see 
if  the  girl  resembled  the  voice  that  recalled 
his  early  love. 

“And  I  have  helped  to  bring  her  to  this,” 
he  repeated  over  and  over  to  himself ;  “  even 
I  have  done  this — this  has  been  my  doing.” 
He  might  have  consoled  himself  by  the  ar¬ 
gument,  that  if  Peter  Croft  had  not  drunk  at 
“the  Grapes,”  he  would  have  drunk  some¬ 
where  else ;  but  bis  seared  conscience  neither 
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admitted  nor  sought  an  excuse ;  and  after  an 
hour  or  niore  of  earnest  prayer,  with  sealed 
lips,  but  a  soul  bowed  down  at  one  moment 
by  contempt  for  his  infirmity  of  purpose,  and 
at  another  elevated  by  strong  resrdves  of  great 
sacrifice,  Mathew, carrying  with  him  the  drunk- 
arcTt  Bible,  sought  his  bed.  He  slept  the 
feverish,  unrefreshing  sleep  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  succeeds  strong  emotion.  He  saw 
troops  of  drunkards — blear  eyed,  trembling, 
ghastly  spectres,  pointing  at  him  with  their 
shaking  fingers,  while,  with  pestilential  breath, 
they  demanded  “who had  sold  them  poison.” 
Women,  too,  drunkards,  or  drunkards’  wives, 
in  either  case,  starved,  wretched  creatures, 
with  scores  of  ghastly  children,  hooted  him 
as  he  passed  through  caverns  reeking  of  gin, 
and  hot  with  the  steam  of  all  poisonous 
drinks  !  He  awoke  just  as  the  dawn  was 
crowning  the  hills  of  his  childhood  with  glory, 
and  while  its  munificent  beams  were  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  thick  atmosphere  which  hung  as  a 
veil  belore  his  bedroom  window. 

To  Mathew  the  sunbeams  came  like  hea¬ 
venly  messengers,  winging  their  way  through 
the  darkness  and  chaos  of  the  world  for  the 
world’s  light  and  life.  He  had  never  thought 
of  that  before;  but  he  thought  of  and  felt  it 
then,  and  much  good  it  did  him,  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  good  intent.  A  positive  flood  of  light 
poured  in  through  a  pane  of  glass  which  had 
been  cleaned  the  previous  morning,  and 
played  upon  the  cover  of  the  p')or  Drunk¬ 
ard’s  Bible.  Mathew  bent  his  knees  to  the 
ground,  his  heart  full  of  emotions — the  emo¬ 
tions  of  his  early  and  better  nature — and  he 
bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  prayed  in 
honest  resolve  and  earnest  zeal.  The  burden  of 
that  prayer,  which  escaped  from  between  his 
lips  in  murmurs  sweet  as  the  murmurs  of 
living  waters,  was — that  God  would  have 
mercy  upon  him  and  keep  him  in  the  right 
path,  and  make  him,  unworthy  as  he  was, 
the  means  of  grace  to  others — to  be  God’s 
instrument  for  good  to  his  fellow-creatures  ; 
minister  to  the  prosperity,  the  regeneration 
of  his  own  kin^.  Oh,  if  God  would  but 
mend  the  broken  vessel,  if  he  would  but  heal 
the  bruised  reed,  if  he  would  but  receive  him 
into  his  flock  !  Oh,  how  often  he  repeated  : 
“God  give  me  strength!  Lord  strengthen  me!” 

And  he  arose,  as  all  ari«e  after  steadfast 
prayer — strengthened — and  prepared  to  set 
about  his  work.  I  now  quote  his  own  ac¬ 
count  of  what  followed  : 

“  I  had,”  he  said,  “  fixed  in  my  mind  the 
duty  I  WHS  called  upon  to  perform  ;  I  saw  it 
bright  before  me.  It  was  now  clear  to  me, 
whether  I  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ; 


there  it  was,  written  in  letters  of  light.  I 
went  down  stairs,  I  unlocked  the  street-door, 

I  brought  a  ladder  from  the  back  of  my  house 
to  the  front,  and  with  my  own  hands,  in 
the  gray,  soft  haze  of  morning,  I  tore  down 
the  sign  of  my  disloyalty  to  a  good  cause. 

*  The  Grapes’  lay  in  the  kennel,  and  my  first 
triumph  was  achieved.  I  then  descended  to 
my  cellar,  locked  myself  in,  turned  all  the 
taps,  and  broke  the  bottles  into  the  torrents 
of  pale  ale  and  brown  stout  which  foamed 
around  me.  Never  once  did  my  determina¬ 
tion  even  waver.  I  vowed  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  my  life  to  the  destruction  of  al¬ 
cohol.  and  to  give  my  power  and  my  means 
to  reclaim  and  succor  those  who  had  wasted 
their  substance  and  debased  their  characters 
beneath  my  roof.  I  felt  as  a  freed  man,  from 
whom  fetters  have  been  suddenly  struck 
off;  a  sense  of  manly  independence  thrilled 
through  my  frame.  'Through  the  black  and 
reeking  arch  of  the  beer-vault,  I  looked  up  to 
heaven  ;  I  asked  God  again  and  agam  fur  the 
strength  of  purpose  and  perseverance  which 
I  had  hitherto  wanted  all  my  latter  life. 
While  called  a  ‘  respectable  man,’  and  an 

*  honest  publican,’  I  knew  that  I  was  acting 
a  falsehood  and  dealing  in  the  moral — perhaps 
the  eternal — deaths  of  m  rny  of  those  careless 
drinkers  who  had  ‘sorrow,  and  torment,  and 
quarrels,  and  wounds  without  cause,’  even 
while  I,  who  sold  the  incentives  to  sorrow  and 
torment,  and  quarrels,  and  wounds  without 
cause,  knew  that  they  ‘  bit  like  serpents  and 
stung  like  adders.’  What  a  knave  1  had  been, 
erecting  a  temple  to  my  own  respectability 
on  the  ruins  of  Respectability  in  my  fellow- 
creatures  1  talking  of  honesty  when  1  was  in¬ 
ducing  sinners  to  augment  their  sin  by  every 
temptation  that  the  fragrant  rum,  the  white¬ 
faced  gin,  the  brown  bouncing  brandy  could 
offer — all  adulterated,  alt  untrue  as  myself, 
all  made  even  worse  than  their  original  na¬ 
tures  by  downright  and  positive  fraud  ;  talk¬ 
ing  of  honesty,  as  if  I  had  been  honest ; 
going  to  church  as  if  I  were  a  practical  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  passing  by  those  1  had  helped  to 
make  sinners  with  contempt  upon  my  lip,  and 
a  ‘  Stand  by,  I  am  holier  than  thou!’  in  my 
proud  heart,  even  at  the  time  I  was  inducing 
men  to  become  accessaries  to  their  own  shame 
and  sin,  and  the  ruin  of  their  families.  , 

“  Bitter,  but  happy  tears  of  penitence 
gushed  from  my  eyes  as  the  ocean  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  and  baneful  drinks  swelled,  and  rolled, 
and  seethed  around  me.  I  opened  the  drain, 

I  and  they  rushed  forth  to  add  to  the  impurity 
1  of  the  Thames.  ‘Away  they  go  1”  1  said ; 

I  ‘  their  power  is  past ;  they  will  never  more 
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turn  the  staggering  workmin  into  the  streets, 
or  nerve  his  arm  to  strike  the  wife  or  child 
he  is  bound  by  the  law  of  God  and  man  to 
protect ;  never  more  send  the  self-inflicted 
fev2r  of  delirium  tremens  through  the  swell¬ 
ing  veins ;  never  drag  the  last  shilling  from  the 
drunkard's  hand  ;  never  more  quench  the  fire 
on  the  cottage  hearth,  or  send  the  pale, over¬ 
worked  artisan's  children  to  a  supperless  bed ; 
never  more  blister  the  lips  of  woman,  or  poi¬ 
son  the  blood  of  childhood  ;  never  again  in¬ 
flict  the  Saturday's  headache  which  induced 
the  prayerless  Sunday.  Away,  away  !  would 
that  I  had  the  power  to  set  adrift  all  the  so 
perverted  produce  of  the  malt,  the  barley, 
and  the  grape  of  the  world  !'  As  my  ex¬ 
citement  subsided,  I  felt  still  more  resolved  ; 
and  the  more  I  calmed  down,  the  firmer  I 
became.  I  was  as  a  paralytic  recovering  the 
use  of  his  limbs  ;  as  a  blind  man  restored  to 
sight.  The  regrets  and  doub’s  that  had  so 
often  disturbed  my  mind  gathered  themselves 
into  a  mighty  power,  not  to  bo  subdued  by 
earthly  motives  or  earthly  rea.soning.  1  felt 
the  dignity  of  a  mission  ;  I  would  be  a  Tem- 
erance  Mi-s  onary  to  the  end  of  my  days ! 
would  seek  out  the  worst  amongst  those 
who  had  frequented  ‘  the  Grapes,'  and  pour 
counsel  and  advice — the  earnest  counsel  and 
the  earnest  advice  of  a  purely  disinterested  | 
man — into  ears  so  long  deaf  to  the  voice  of  | 
the  charmer.  I  was  a  free  man,  no  longer 
filling  my  purse  with  the  purchase-money  of 
sorrow,  sin,  and  death.  I  owed  the  sinners, 
confirmed  to  lead  the  old  life  of  sin-  in  my 
house — I  owed  them  atonement.  But  what 
did  I  not  long  to  do  for  thUt  poor  Emma? 
When  I  thought  of  her — of  her  once  cheer¬ 
fulness,  her  once  innocence,  her  once  beauty 
— I  could  have  cursed  myself.  Suddenly  my 
sister  shook  the  door.  She  entreated  me 
to  come  forth,  for  some  one  had  torn  down 
our  sign,  and  flung  it  in  the  kennel.  When 
I  showed  her  the  dripping  taps  and  broken 
bottles,  she  called  me,  and  believed  me,  mad  ; 
she  never  understood  me,  but  less  than  ever 
then.  I  had,  of  course,  more  than  one  scene 
with  her;  and  when  I  told  her  that,  instead 
of  ale,  1  should  sell  coffee,  and  substitute  tea 
for  brandy,  she,  like  too  many  others,  attach¬ 
ing  an  idea  of  feebleness  and  duplicity  and 
^wantof  respectability  to  Temperance,  resolved 
to  find  another  home.  We  passed  a  stormy 
hour  together,  and  amongst  many  other 
things,  she  claimed  the  Drunkard's  Bible ;  but 
that  I  would  not  part  with. 

I  lost  no  time  in  finding  the  dwelling  of 
Peter  Croft.  Poor  Emma !  If  I  had  met 
her  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  a  June  day,  1 


should  not  have  known  her  ;  if  I  had  heard  her 
speak,  I  should  recognised  her  voice  among 
a  thousand.  Misery  for  her  had  done  its 
worst.  She  upbraided  me  as  I  deserved. 

‘  You,'  she  said,  ‘  and  such  as  you,  content 
with  your  own  safety,  never  think  of  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  others.  You  take  care  to  avoid  the 
tarnish  and  wretchedness  of  drunkenness 
yourselves,  while  you  entice  others  to  sin. 
Moderation  is  your  safeguard  ;  but  when  did 
you  think  it  a  virtue  in  your  customers  ?' 

“  1  told  her  what  1  done  ;  that  in  future 
mine  would  be  strictly  a  Temperance  house  ; 
that  I  would  ^  by  every  means  in  my  power 
undo  the  evil  I  had  done. 

“‘Will  that,'  she  answered  in  low,  deep 
tones  of  anguish — ‘  will  that  restore  what  I 
have  h>8t? — will  it  restore  my  husband’s  cha¬ 
racter? — will  it  save  him,  even  if  converted, 
from  self-reproach  ? — will  it  open  the  grave, 
and  give  me  back  the  child,  my  first-born, 
who,  delicate  from  its  cradle,  could  not  endure 
the  want  of  heat  and  food,  which  the  others 
have  still  to  bear? — will  it  give  us  b.ack  the 
means  squandered  in  your  house  ? — will  it 
efface  the  memory  of  the  drunkard’s  songs, 
and  the  impurity  of  the  drunkard’s  acts  ?  O 
Mathew !  that  you  should  thrive  and  live, 
and  grow  rich  and  respectable,  by  what  de¬ 
based  and  debauched  your  fellow-creatures. 
Look !'  she  added,  and  her  words  pierced  my 
heart — ‘  look !  had  I  my  young  days  over 
again,  I  would  rather — supposing  that  love 
had  nothing  to  do  with  my  choice — I  would 
ratherappear  with  my  poor  degraded  husband, 
bad  as  he  has  been,  and  is,  at  the  b  ir  of  God, 
than  kneel  there  as  your  wife !  You,  cool  head¬ 
ed  and  moderate  by  nature,  knowing  right  from 
wrong,  well  educated  yet  tempting,  tempting 
others  to  the  destruction  which  gave  you  food 
and  plenishing — your  fine  ffin  palace !  your 
comfortable  rooms !  your  intoxicating  drinks! 
the  pleasant  company !  all,  all !  wiling  the 
tradesman  from  his  home,  from  his  wife,  from 
his  children,  and  sending  him  back  when  the 
stars  are  fading  in  the  daylight.  Oh !  to 
what  a  home !  Oh  !  in  what  a  state ! 

“  •  I  do  think,  as  you  stand  there,  Mathew 
Hownley,  well  dressed,  and  well  fed,  and 
respectable — yes,  that  is  the  word,  “  respect¬ 
able /” — that  you  are,  at  this  moment,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Almighty,  a  greater  criminal  than 
my  poor  husband,  who  is  lying  upon  straw 
with  madness  in  his  brain,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  without  even  a  Bible  to  tell  him  of  the 
mercy  which  Christ’s  death  procured  for  the 
penitent  sinner  at  the  eleventh  hour.' 

“  I  laid  her  own  Bible  before  her.  I  did 
not  ask  her  to  spare  me :  every  word  was 
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true — I  deserved  it  ail.  I  went  forth  ;  I  sent  | 
coal,  and  fiK>d,and  clothing  into  that  wretch¬ 
ed  room :  I  sent  a  physician ;  I  pra}  ed  by 
the  bedhide  of  Peter  Croft,  as  if  he  bad  been 
a  dear  brother.  1  found  him  truly  penitent ; 
and  with  all  the  resolves  for  amendment 
which  so  often  fade  in  the  sunshine  of  health 
and  strength,  he  wailed  over  his  lust  time, 
bis  lost  means,  his  lost  character — all  lo->t; 
all  God  had  given — health,  strength,  happi¬ 
ness,  all  gone — all  but  the  love  of  his 
ill-used  and  neglected  wife ;  that  had  never 
died !  ‘And  remember,’  she  said  to  me. 

‘  there  are  hundreds,  thousands  of  cases  as 
sad  as  his  in  England,  in  the  Christian  land 
we  live  in!  Strong  drink  6lls  our  jails  and  hos¬ 
pitals  with  sin,  with  crime,  with  disease,  with 
death  ;  its  mission  is  sin  and  sorrow  to  man, 
woman,  and  child ;  under  the  cl>>ak  of  good-fel¬ 
lowship  it  draws  men  together,  and  the  ‘good- 
fellowship’  poisons  heart  and  mind  !  Men 
become  mad  under  its  influence.  Would 
any  man  not  mad,  squander  his  money,  his 
character,  and  bring  himself  and  all  he  is 
bound  to  cheiiah  tu  the  verge  of  the  pau¬ 
per’s  grave;  nay,  into  it?  Of  6ve  families 
in  this  wretched  house,  the  mothers  of  three, 
and  the  fathers  of  four,  never  go  to  their 
ragged  beds  sober ;  yet  they  tell  me  good 
men,  wise  men,  groat  men,  refuse  tr)  promote 
temperance.  Oh,  they  have  never  seen  how 
the  half-pint  grows  to  the  pint  —  the  pint 
to  the  quart — the  qu  irt  to  the  gallon  !  They 
have  never  watched  for  the  drunkard’s  re¬ 
turn,  or  experienced  his  neglect  or  ill  usage 
— never  had  the  last  penny  for  their  children’s 
bread  turned  into  spirits — never  woke  to  the 
knowledge,  that  though  the  snow  of  Decem¬ 
ber  be  a  foot  on  the  ground,  there  is  neither 
food  nor  fire  to  strengthen  for  the  day’s 
toil!’ 

“  Poor  Emma !  she  spoke  like  one  inspired  ; 
and  though  her  spint  was  sustained  nei¬ 


ther  by  flesh  nor  blood,  she  seemed  to  find 
relief  in  words. 

“  When  1  spoke  to  her  of  the  future  with 
hope,  she  would  not  listen.  *  No,’  she  said, 

‘  my  hope  for  him  and  fur  myself  is  beyond 
the  grave.  He  cannot  rally  ;  those  fierce 
drinks  have  branded  his  vitals,  burnt  into 
them.  Life  is  not  for  either  of  us.  I  wish 
his  fate,  and  mine,  coidd  warn  those  around 
us  ;  but  the  drunkard  day  after  day  sees  the 
drunkaid  laid  in  his  grave,  and  before  the 
last  earth  is  thrown  upon  the  coffin,  the 
quick  is  following  the  example  set  by  the 
dead — of  another,  and  another  glass !” 

“  She  was  right.  Peter’s  days  were  num¬ 
bered  ;  and  when  she  knelt  beside  his  coffin, 
she  thanked  God  for  his  penitence,  and  offer¬ 
ed  up  a  prayer  that  she  might  be  spared 
a  little  longer  for  her  children’s  sake.  That 
prayer  gave  me  hope:  she  had  not  spoken 
then  of  hope  except  of  that  be^nd  the 
grave. 

“  My  friends  jet,ted  at  my  attention  to  the 
young  wfdow,  and  perhaps  1  urged  her  too 
soon  to  become  my  wife.  She  turned  away, 
with  a  feeling  which  I  would  not,  if  I  could, 
express.  Her  heart  was  still  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  she  found  no  rest  until  she  was 
placed  beside  him  in  the  crowded  church- 
yaid.  'I’he  children  live  on — the  son,  with 
I  the  unreasoning  craving  fur  strong  drink 
I  which  is  so  fr^uently  the  inheritance  of  the 
drunkard’s  child ;  the  daughters,  poor,  weak¬ 
ly  creatures — one,  that  little  defurmed  girl 
who  sits  behind  the  tea-quunter,  and  whose 
voice  is  so  like  her  mother’s ;  the  other,  a 
suffering  creature,  unable  to  leave  her  bed, 
and  who  occupies  a  little  room  at  the  ^op  of 
what  was  ‘the  Grapes.’  Her  window  looks 
out  upon  a  number  of  fluwer-pots,  whose 
green  leaves  and  struggling  blossoms  are 
coated  with  blacks,  but  she  thinks  them  the 
freshest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world !” 
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We  have  often  asked,  and  have  often,  too, 
of  late,  had  the  question  asked  us,  Why  have 
we  no  life  of  Edward  Irving  ?  Why  no  full  or 
authentic  record  of  that  short,  eccentric,  but 
most  brilliant  and  instructive  career?  What 
has  become  of  his  papers,  which,  we  believe, 
were  numerous— of  his  sermons,  private  let¬ 
ters,  and  journal  ?  (if  such  a  thing  as  a  jour¬ 
nal  he  ever  kept — think  of  the  journal  of  a 
comet!)*  Why  have  none  of  his  surviving 
friends  been  invited  to  overlook  these,  and 
construct  from  them  a  life-like  _  image  of 
the  man?  Or,  failing  them,  why  has  not 
some  literary  man  of  eminence — even  al¬ 
though  not  imbued  with  all  Irving’s  peculiar 
opinions,  yet,  if  possessing  a  general  and 
gbnial  sympathy  with  him — been  employed 
on  the  task?  We  know  that  many  think 
this  arises  from  the  impression  that  Irving 
died  under  a  cloud  being  felt  by  his  admirers 
to  be  general.  But  does  not  the  silence  of 
his  relatives  and  friends  serve  to  deepen  this 
impression?  We  have  heard  it  hinted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  real  reason  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  peculiar  views  of  Irving, 
some  imagining  that  no  man  can  write  his 
life  well,  if  not  what  is  called  an  Irvingite, 
and  that  no  Irvingite  has  the  literary  qualih- 
cations.  These  statements,  however,  we  do 
not  believe.,  Some  of  the  Irvingites  are  men  of 
very  considierable  talent,  and  why — although 
most  of  his  very  eminent  literary  friends  be 
dther  dead  or  have  departed  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  from  his  point  of  view — although  Chal¬ 
mers  be  gone,  De  Quincey  nearly  shelved, 
Thomas  Carlyle  become  a  proclaimed  Pan¬ 
theist,  and  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen, 
ceased  to  lay  much  if  any  stress  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  reign,  and  forsaken  other  Irvingite 
peculiarities — does  not  some  one  of  his  own 
party*  attempt  a  biography  of  this  eagle¬ 
winged  man?  Meanwhile  we  propose  to 
give  what  we  know  to  be  an  honest  and  be- 


*  For  ike  OracUt  of  Ood.  Four  Orations.  For 
JytigmmX  to  eome.  An  Argnmont  in  Nino  Parta 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  ILA.  8vo.  London: 
T.  Hamilton.  1828. 


lieve  to  be  a  true  outline  of  his  character  and 
peculiar  genius. 

We  have  had  not  a  few  disappointments 
in  our  career,  but  none  in  one  small  depart¬ 
ment — that  of  sight-seeing  and  hero  he^iring 
—equal  to  that  which  befell  us  in  Eldinburijh, 
in  the  year  1834.  We  were  told  that  Ed¬ 
ward  Irving  was  to  hold  forth  in  Mr.  Tail’s 
chapel,  Canongate,  on  the  forenoon  of  a  Feb¬ 
ruary  Sabbath  day.  We  went  accordingly, 
and  with  some  difficulty  procured  standing- 
room  in  the  gallery  of  a  small  chapel  in  an 
obscure  and  very  dirty  close.  It  was  not  he  ! 
The  lofty,  once  black,  but  now  blanched 
head,  did  not  appear  over  the  throng,  like 
the  while  plume  of  a  chieftain  over  the  surge 
of  battle.  Another  came — (good  Mr.  Tail, 
who  had  left  the  sweet  moorland  solitudes  of 
Testing,  and  resigned  his  living  to  follow 
Irving) — and  we  lost  the  6rsl  and  last  op¬ 
portunity  we  ever  had  of  seeing  and  hearing 
the  giant  of  pulpit  oratory.  In  the  close  of 
that  year  he  died  in  Glasgow,  a  weary,  worn, 
grayheaded  and  broken-hearted  man  of  for- 
ly-lwo. 

What  a  life  his  had  been!  Short,  if  years 
are  the  only  measurement  of  time ;  but  long, 
if  time  be  computed  by  the  motion  of  the 
higher  stars  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sor¬ 
rows  !  His  life,  too,  was  a  strangely  blended 
one.  It  was  made  up  of  violent  contrasts, 
contradictions,  and  vicissitudes.  At  college 
his  career  was  triumphant;  he  carried  all 
easily  before  him.  Then,  after  he  obtained 
license,  came  two  great  reverses — unpopu¬ 
larity  as  a  preacher,  and,  if  general  report  be 
credited,  a  love  disappointment.  He  was 
discouraged  by  these  to  the  extent  of  pre¬ 
paring  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  under¬ 
take  the  duties  of  a  missionary  to  the  hea¬ 
then.  In  this  case  he  would  probably  have 
perished  early,  and  his  fame  had  been  con- 
6oed  to  the  comer  of  an  obituary  in  a  mis¬ 
sionary  magazine.  Then  in  a  moment — 
whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  how  shall 
we  decide  ? — Chalmers  heard  him  preach, 
and  got  him  appointed  as  his  colleague  in 
Glasgow.  Then  London  rose  up  to  welcome 
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him,  a.s  one  man,  and  his  pulpit  became  a 
throne  of  power,  reminding  you  of  what 
Knox’s  was  in  Edinburgh  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Not  since  that  lion-hearted  man  of 
Ood  had  thundered  to  nobles  and  maids  of 
honor,  to  senators  and  queens,  had  any 
preacher  in  Britain  such  an  audience  to  com¬ 
mand  and  such  power  to  command  it  as 
Irving.  It  was  like  Noah  preaching  to  an 
assembly  of  primeval  giants.  There  were 
princes  of  the  bltx)d,  ladies  high  in  honor 
and  place,  ministers  of  slate,  celebrated  sena¬ 
tors.  orators  and  philosophers,  poets,  critics, 
and  di'tinguished  members  of  the  bar  and  of 
the  church,  all  jostled  together  into  one 
motley  yet  magnificent  mass,  less  to  listen 
and  criticise  than  to  prostrate  them-elves  be¬ 
fore  the  one  heroic  and  victorious  man  ;  for 
it  seemed  rather  a  hero  of  chivalry  than  a  | 
divine  who  came  forward  S  ibbaih  after  Sab- 
bath  to  uplift  the  buckler  of  faith  and  to 
wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  The  speaker 
was  made  for  the  audience,  the  man  for  the 
hour.  In  Glasgow  he  was  an  eagle  in  a 
cage;  men  saw  strength,  but  strength  im¬ 
prisoned  and  embarrassed.  In  London,  he 
found  a  free  atmosphere,  and  eyes  worthy  of 
beholding  his  highest  flight,  and  he  did — 
“ye  stars!  how  he  did  soar.”  It  was  a 
flight  prompted  by  enthusia-tm,  sustained  by 
sympathy,  accelerated  by  ambition,  and  con¬ 
secrated  by  Christian  earnestness.  There 
might  be  indeed  a  slight  or  even  a  strong 
tinge  of  vanity  mingled  with  his  appearances, 
but  it*  was  not  the  vanity  of  a  fribble,  it  was 
rather  that  of  a  child.  It  was  but  skin-deep, 
and  did  not  affect  the  simplicity,  enthusiasm, 
and  love  of  truth  which  were  the  bases  of 
his  character  and  of  his  eloquence.  His 
auditors  felt  that  this  was  no  mouthing,  rant¬ 
ing,  strutting  actor,  but  a  great  g<>od  man, 
speaking  from  a  full  intellect  and  a  waim 
heart ;  and  that  if  he  had  and  knew  that  he 
had  a  strange  and  striking  personal  presence, 
and  a  fine  deep  voice  thoroughly  under  his 
management,  and  which  he  wielded  with  all 
the  skill  of  an  artist,  that  was  not  his  fault. 
Tnesc  natural  and  acquired  advantages  he 
could  not  resign,  he  could  not  but  be  aware 
of,  he  must  use,  and  he  did  consecrate. 
What  less  and  what  more  could  he  have 
done  ? 

We  have  heard  him  so  often  described  by 
eye-witnesses,  not  to  speak  o(  the  written 
pictures  of  the  period,  that  we  may  venture 
on  a  sketch  of  a  S  ibbath,  during  his  palmy 
days,  in  the  Caledonian  Chapel.  You  go  a 
full  hour  before  eleven,  and  find  that  you  are 
not  too  early.  Having  forced  your  way  with 


difficulty  into  the  interior,  you  find  yoursdf 
in  a  nest  of  celebrities.  Tbe  chapel  is  small, 
but  almost  every  per»on  of  note  or  notoriety 
in  London  has  squeezed  him  or  herself  into 
one  part  or  another  of  it.  There  shine  the 
fine  open  glossy  brow  and  speaking  face  of 
Canning.  There  you  see  the  small  shrimp¬ 
like  form  of  Wilberforce*  the  dusky  visage 
of  Denman,  the  high  Roman  nose  of  Peel, 
and  the  stern  forehead  of  Plunket.  There 
Brougham  sits  coiled  up  in  his  critical  might, 
his  nose  twitching,  his, chin  resting  on  his 
hand,  his  eyes  retired  under  the  dark  lids, 
his  whole  beating  denoting  eager  but  some¬ 
what  curious  and  sinister  expectation.  Yon¬ 
der  you  see  an  old  venerable  m  in  with  mild 
placid  face  and  long  gray  hair; -it  is  Jeremy 
Benlham,  coifaing,  in  the  plenitude  of  bis 
bonKommle,  to  hear  hU  own  system  abused 
as  with  the  tongue  of  thunder.  Near  him, 
note  that  thin,  spiritual-looking,  little,  i^d  in¬ 
dividual,  with  quiet  philosophic  countenance 
and  large  brow:  it  is  William  Godwin,  the 
author  of  “  Caleb  Williams.”  In  a  seat  be¬ 
hind  him  sits  a  yet  more  meagre  skeleton  of 
man,  v.-ith  a  pale  face,  eager  eyes,  dark  close- 
cropped  hair  and  tremulous  nervous  aspect ; 
it  is  the  first  of  living  critics,  William  Hazlitt, 
who  had  “forgot  what  the  inside  of  a  church 
was  like,”  but  wbo  has  been  fairly  dragged 
out  of  his  den  by  the  attraction  of  Irving’s 
ehrquence.  At  the  door,  and  standing,  you 
see  a  young,  short,  stout  person,  cairying  his 
head  high,  with  round  face,  large  eyes,  and 
careless  schoolboy  bearing:  it  is  Macaulay, 

I  on  furlough  from  Cambridge,  where  he  is  as 
yet  a  student,  but  hopes  soon  to  be  equal 
with  the  proudest  in  all  that  crowded  Cale¬ 
donian  Chapel.  And  in  a  corner  of  the 
church,  Coleridge — the  mighty  wizard,  with 
more  knowledge  and  more  genius  under  that 
one  white  head  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  that  bright  assembly — looks  with 
dim  nebulous  eyes  upon  tbe  scene,  which 
seems  to  him  rather  a  swimming  virion  than 
a  solid  reality.  And  then  be-iJes  there  are 
belted  earls,  and  feathered  duchesses,  and 
bishops  not  a  few,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
Guelphic  race  included  in  a  throng  which 
has  not  been  equ  «lled  for  brilliance  in  Lon¬ 
don  since  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  stood  up 
in  Westminster  Hall,  as  the  three  accusing 
spirits  of  Warren  Hastings. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  tbe  audience  has 
been  fully  assembled,  and  has  maintained,  on 
the  whole,  a  decent  gravity  and  composure. 
Eleven  o’clock  strikes,  and  an  official  appears, 
bearing  the  Bible  in  hU  hands,  and  thus  an¬ 
nouncing  tbe  approach  of  the  preacher. 
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Ludicrous  as  might  in  other  circumstances  I 
•eem  the  disparity  between  the  forerunner 
and  the  coming  Man,  his  appearance  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  ihe  rustle  and  commotion  which 
pass  thmugh  the  assembly,  as  if  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  cheer — a  rustle  which  is  instantly  suc- 
ereded  by  deep  silence,  as,  slowly  and  ma¬ 
jestically,  EidwartT  Ir\ing  advances,  mounts 
— not  with  the  quick  hasty  step  of  Chalmers, 
but  with  a  me-tsured  and  dignified  pace,  as 
if  to  some  solemn  mu>ic  heard  by  his  ear 
alone — the  stairs  of  the  pulpit,  and  lifting 
the  Psalm-book,  calmly  confronts  that  splen¬ 
did  multitude.  The  expression  of  his  bear¬ 
ing  while  he  does  this  is  very  peculiar;  it  is 
not  that  of  fear,  not  that  of  deference,  still 
less  is  it  that  of  impertinence,  anger,  or  con¬ 
tempt.  It  is  simply  the  look  of  a  man  who 
says  internally,  “  I  am  equal  to  this  occasion 
and  to  this  assembly,  in  the  dignity  and 
powpr  of  my  own  intellect  and  nature,  and 
HORR  than  equal  to  it,  in  the  might  of  my 
Master,  and  in  the  grandeur  and  truth  of  my 
message.”  Ere  he  proceeds  to  open  the 
Psalm-book,  mark  his  stature  and  his  face ! 
He  is  a  son  of  Anak  in  height,  and  his  sym¬ 
metry  and  apparent  strength  are  worthy  of 
his  stature.  Ills  complexion  is  iron-gray, 
bis  hair  is  })arted  at  the  foretop,  and  hangs 
in  sable  masses  down  his  temples,  his  eye 
has  a  squint,  which  rather  adds  to  than  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  general  effect,  and  his  whole 
aspect  is  spiritual,  earnest.  Titanic ;  yea,  that 
of  a'fitan  among  Titans — a  Boanergr-s  among 
the  sons  of  thunder.  He  gives  out  the  psalm 
— perhaps  it  is  his  favorite  psalm,  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth — and  as  be  reads  it,  his  voice  seems 
the  echo  of  the  “  Lord’s  voice  upon  the 
waters,”  so  deep  and  far-rolling  are  the 
crashes  of  its  sound.  It  sinks  too  ever  and 
anon  into  soft  and  solemn  cadences,  so  that 
you  hear  in  it  alike  the  moan  and  the  roar, 
and  feel  both  the  pathos  and  the  majesty  of 
the  thunder-storm.  Then  he  reads  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  selecting  probably,  from  a  fine 
instinctive  sense  of  contrast,  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  or  some  other  of  the  sweeter  of  the 
Hebrew  hymns,  to  give  l■ellcf  to  the  gran¬ 
deurs  that  have  past  or  that  are  at  hand. 
Then  he  says,  “  Let  us  pray,”  not  as  a  mere 
formal  preliminary,  but  because  he  really 
wishes  to  gather  up  all  the  devotional  feel¬ 
ing  of  his  hearers  along  with  his  own,  and 
to  present  it  as  a  whole  burnt-offering  to 
Heaven.  Then  his  voice,  “like  a  steam  of 
rich  distilled  perfumes,”  rises  to  God,  and 
yon  feel  as  if  God  had  blotted  out  the 
Church  around  and  the  Universe  above,  that 
that  voice  might  obtain  immediate  entrance 


to  his  ear.  You  at  least  are  conscious  of 
nothing  for  a  time  ^ave  the  voice  and  the 
Auditor.  It  is  a  great  being  conversing  with 
God.  “  Reverence  and  lowly  prostration  are 
most  striking,”  it  has  been  said,  “  when  paid 
by  a  lofty  intellect,  and  you  are  reminded  of 
the  treet  of  the  forest  clapping  their  hands 
unto  God.”  The  prayer  over,  he  announces 
his  text,  and  enters  on  his  theme.  The  ser¬ 
mon  is  dpon  the  days  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  Covenanters,  and  his  blood  boils  as  he 
describes  the  earnest  spirit  of  their  times. 
He  fights  over  again  the  battles  of  Dium- 
clog  and  Bothwell ;  he  paints  the  dark  muir- 
lands,  whither  the  Woman  of  the  Church 
retired  for  a  season  to  be  nourished  with 
blood,  and  you  seem  to  be  listening  to  that 
wild  eloquence  which  pealed  through  the 
wilderness  and  shook  the  throne  of  Charles 
II.  Then  he  turns  to  the  contrast  between 
that  earnest  period  and  what  he  thinks  our 
light,  empty,  and  profane  era,  and  opens  with 
fearless  hand  the  vials  of  apocalyptic  ven¬ 
geance  against  it.  He  denounces  our  “  p<»liti- 
cal  expediencies,”  and  Canning  smiles  across 
to  Peel.  He  speaks  of  our  “godless  sys¬ 
tems  of  ethics  and  economics,”  and  Bertham 
and  Godwin  shrug  their  shoulders  in  unison. 
He  attacks  the  poetry  and  the  critici-m  of 
the  age,  inserting  a  fierce  diatribe  against 
the  patrician  Byion  in  the  heart  of  an  apolo¬ 
gy  for  the  hapless  ploughman  Bums ;  knock¬ 
ing  Southey  down  into  the  same  kennel  into 
which  he  had  plunged  Byron;  and  striking 
next  at  the  very  heart  of  Cobbeti ;  aiM  Hax- 
litt  bends  his  brow  into  a  frown,  and  you'see 
a  sarcasm  (to  be  inserted  in  the  next  “  Libe¬ 
ral”)  crossing  the  dusky  di-ik  of  his  fice. 
Nay,  waxing  bolder,  and  eyeing  the  peers 
and  peeresses,  the  orator  denounces  the 
“  wickedness  in  high  places”  which  abounds, 
and  his  voice  swells  into  its  deepest  thunder 
and  his  eye  assumes  its  must  portentous 
glare  as  he  characterizes  the  falsehood  of 
courtiers,  the  hypocrisy  of  statesmen,  the 
hollowness,  licentiousness,  and  levity  of  fash¬ 
ionable  life,  singling  out  an  individual  noto¬ 
riety  of  the  species,  who  happens  to  be  in 
more  immediate  sight,  and  concentrating  the 
“terrors  of  hii  beak,  the  lightnings  of  his 
eye,”  upon  her,  till  she  blushes  through  her 
rouge,  and  every  feather  in  her  head-dress 
palpitates  in  reply  to  her  rotten  and  quaking 
heart.  It  is  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel  over  again, 
uttering  their  stern  yet  musical  and  poetic 
burdenf.  The  language  is  worthy  of  the 
message  it  conveys,  not  polished,  indeed,  or 
smooth,  rather  rough  and  diffuse  withal,  but 
vehement,  figurative,  and  bedropt  with  terri- 
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ble  or  tender  extracts  from  the  Bible.  The 
manner  is  as  graceful  as  may  well  coexist 
with  deep  impetuous  force,  and  as  solemn  as 
may  evade  the  charge  of  cant.  The  voice 
seems  meant  for  an  “  orator  of  the  human 
race,’'  and  6tted  to  fill  vaster  buildings  than 
earth  contains,  and  to  plead  in  mightier 
causes  and  controversies  than  can  even  be 
conceived  of  in  our  degenerate  days.  It  is 
the  “  many-folded  shell”  of  Prometheus, 
including  in  its  compass  soft  and  soul  like 
sounds,”  as  well  as  loud  and  victorious  peals. 
The  audience  feel  in  contact  with  a  demo¬ 
niac  force  rather  than  a  mere  orator,  and 
retire  saying  that  if  that  man  be  not  mad  be 
must  be  inspired. 

That  this  sketch  is  not  exaggerated  we 
have  abundant  testimony.  Canning  repeat¬ 
edly  dedtred  that  Edward  Irving  was  the 
most  powerful  orator,  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit, 
he  ever  heard.  Hazlitt  has  written  pane¬ 
gyric  after  panegyric  upon  him,  annexing, 
indeed,  not  a  few  critical  cavils  and  sarcasms, 
as  drawbacks  from  his  estimate.  De  Quincey 
called  him  once  to  us  a  “  very  demon  of 
power,”  and  uniformly  in  his  writings  speaks 
with  wonder,  not  unmingled  with  terror,  of 
the  fierce,  untamed,  fire-fed  energy  which  ran 
in  the  bloorl  and  spoke  in  the  talk  and  public 
oratory  of  Edwaid  Irving. 

Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
splendid  exhibitions,  while  exciting  general 
admiration  in  London,  were  not  productive  of 
commensurate  good.  They  rather  dazzled 
and  stupefied  than  convinced  or  converted. 
They  sent  men  away  wondeting  at  the  power 
of  the  orator,  not  mourning  over  their  own 
evils,  and  striving  after  amendment.  They 
served,  to  say  the  most,  only  as  a  preface, 
paving  the  way  for  a  volume  of  instruction 
and  edification  which  was  never  published ; 
as  an  introduction,  to  secure  the  attention 
and  gain  the  ear  of  the  public,  for  a  sermon, 
and  an  application  thereof  of  practical  power, 
which  was  never  preached. 

Irving,  indeed,  left  himself  no  choice.  He 
bad  so  fiercely  and  unsparingly  assaulted  the 
modes  of  thought  and  styles  of  preaching 
which  prevailed  in  the  Church,  that  he  was 
compelled,  in  consistency  and  self-defence,  to 
aim  at  a  novel  and  original  plan  of  promul¬ 
gating  the  old  doctrines.  By  and  by,  inter¬ 
course  with  Coleridge,  added  to  his  own 
restless  spirit  of  speculation,  began  to  shake 
his  confidence  in  many  parts  of  our  ancient 
creeds.  A  new  system,  of  colossal  propor¬ 
tions,  founded,  indeed,  on  the  basis  of  Sciip- 
ture,  hut  ascending  till  its  summits  were  lost 
in  mUt,  began  to  rise  under  his  Babylonian 


hand.  He  saw,  too,  for  the  first  time,  the 
mountain- ranges  of  prophecy  lowering  be¬ 
fore  him,  dark  and  cloud-girt  for  the  most 
part,  but  with  strange  gleams  shining  here 
and  there  upon  their  tops,  and  with  pale  and 
shadowy  hands  beckoning  him  onward  into 
their  midst.  These  were  to  him  the  Delect¬ 
able  Mouniaitu,  and  to  gain  the  summit  oi 
Mount  Clear  became  henceforth  the  object 
of  his  burning  and  life  lung  ambition.  He 
toiled  up  these  hills  for  many  a  weary  hour 
and  with  many  a  heavy  groan,  but  his  strong 
faith  and  sanguine  genius  supported  him ;  in 
the  evening  of  each  laborious  day  he  fancied 
he  saw,  on  the  unreached  pinnacle, 

Hope,  enchanted,  smile,  and  wave  her  golden  hair; 

and  each  new  morning  found  him  as  alert  as 
ev^  climbing  the  mountains  towards  the 
cit^  Attain  and  again,  he  imagined  that  be 
had  reached  the  far-seen  and  far-command¬ 
ing  summit,  and  certaiuly  the  exaltation  of 
his  language,  and  the  fervor  of  his  spirit, 
seemed  sometimes  those  of  one  who  was  be¬ 
holding  a  ‘‘  little  of  the  glory  of  the  place 
but,  alas  !  the  clouds  were  perpetually  gath- 
ering  again,  and  many  maintained  that  the 
shepherds  Watchful  and  Experience  (what¬ 
ever  Sincere  might  have  done)  had  not  bid 
him  “  welcome  to  the  Delectable  Mountains,” 
and  that  he  had  mistaken  Mount  Clear  for 
Mount  Error,  which  hangs  over  a  steep  pre¬ 
cipice,  and  whence  many  strung  men  have 
been  hurled  headlong  and  dashed  to  piece* 
at  the  bottom. 

It  was  certainly  a  rapid,  a  strange,  a  fear¬ 
ful  “progress,”  that  of  our  great-hearted 
pilgrim  during  the  ten  last  years  of  his  life. 
What  giants  be  wrestled  with  and  subdued 
— what  defiles  of  fear  and  danger  he  passed 
— what  hills  of  difficulty  as  well  as  of  delight 
he  surmounted — what  temptations  he  re¬ 
sisted  and  defied — what  bye-paths, alas!  too, 
at  times  he  was  led  to  explore !  All  subjects 
passed  before  him,  like  the  animals  coming 
to  be  named  of  Adam,  and  were  scanned 
and  classified, if  not  exhausted;  all  methods 
of  “  concluding”  men  into  the  obedience  of 
his  form  of  the  faith  were  tried  ; — now  he 
“  piped”  his  Pan’s  pipe  to  the  mighty  Lon¬ 
don,  that  its  inhabitants  might  dance  ;  now 
he  •*  mourned”  to  them  his  wild  prophetic 
wail,  that  they  might  lament.  All  varieties 
of  character  he  met  with  and  sought  to  gain 
— all  places  he  visited — all  varieties  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  experience  he  encountered  and 
tried  to  turn  to  high  spiritual  account.  We 
see  him  now  pieachiug  am>ng  the  wilder- 
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nesses  of  Galloway,  and  seeming  a  Renwitk 
Eledmvus,  and  now,  Samson-like,  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  Kirkaldy,  by  the  mere 
pressure  produced  by  his  popularity.  Now 
be  is  seen  by  Hazlitt  laying  his  giant  limbs 
on  a  bench  in  the  lobby  of  the  Black  Bull, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  now,  at  five  in  the  morning, 
in  the  same  city,  ere  the  sun  has  climbed  the 
back  of  the  couchant  lion  of  Arthur’s  Seat, 
or  turned  the  flag  floating  o’er  the  castle  into 
fire,  he  is  addressing  thousands  in  the  West 
Church  on  the  glorious  and  dreadful  advent 
of  a  brighter  sun  from  heaven.  Now  we  see 
him  (as  our  informant  did)  sitting  at  his  own 
hospitable  morning  board,  surrounded  by  a 
score  of  disciples,  holding  a  child  on  his  knee, 
a  teapot  in  his  hand,  and,  with  head  and 
shoulders  towering  over  the  rest,  pouring  out 
the  while  the  strung  element  of  his  conver¬ 
sation.  Now  we  watch  him  sliaking  Je¬ 
well  hands  with  Carlyle,  his  early  friend, 
whom  he  has  in  vain  sought  to  convert  to 
bis  views,  and  saying  with  a  sigh,  “  I  must 
go  up  this  hill.  Difficulty  ;  thou  art  in  danger 
^  reaching  a  certain  wide  field,  full  of  dark 
mountains,  where  thou  may’st  stumble  and 
fall,  and  rise  no  more.”  Now  he  pleads  his 
cause  before  the  judicatories  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  where  he  is  sisted  for  error,  but 
pleads  it  in  vain  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  on  which  he  has  been  cast  out  from  her 
pale,  stands  up  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
preaches  the  gospel  in  his  own  native  An¬ 
nan  to  weeping  crowds ;  now  be  prevents  the 
dawning  to  translate  Ben  Ezra  into  English, 
and  to  prt  fix  to  it  that  noble  apology  for  the 
Personal  Advent,  which  a  Milton’s  ink  might 
have  written  and  a  martyr’s  blood  sealed. 
Now  he  appears,  after  years  of  estrangement, 
before  the  view  of  his  ancient  ally,  Carlyle, 
suddenly  as  an  apparition,  in  one  of  the  parks, 
gray-haired  with  anguish,  pale  and  thin  as  a 
spectre,  blasted^  but  blasted  with  celestial 
fire,  and  they  renew  friendly  intercourse  for 
one  solemn  hour,  and  then  part  for  ever. 
And  now  he  expires  in  Glasgow,  panting  to 
keep  some  dream-made  appointment  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  whither  he  «as  bound,  but  saying  at 
last,  with  childlike  resignation,  “  Living  or 
dying,  I  am  the  Lord’s.” 

From  his  life,  thus  cursorily  outlined,  we 
pass  to  say  a  few  words  about  bis  works, 
and  genius,  and  purpose.  In  comparing  the 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  those 
of  our  own  day,  there  is  nothing  more  remark¬ 
able  than  this — the  vastly  greater  amount  of 
good  literature  produced  by  the  former.  They 
were  not,  to  be  sure,  so  much  engrossed  with 
soirees,  Exeter  Hall  meetings,  and  visits,  as 
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the  present  race ;  but  their  pulpit  prepara¬ 
tions  were  far  more  laborious,  and  yet  they 
found  time  for  works  of  solid  worth  and  co¬ 
lossal  size.  Our  divines,  too,  are  determined 
to  print,  but  what  flimsy  productions  theirs 
in  general  are,  in  comparison  with  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  How,  Charnock,  Barrow,  and  Taylor  1 
There  is  more  matter  in  ten  of  Chatn(«5k’8 
massive  folio  pages  than  in  all  that  Dr,  Gum¬ 
ming  has  hitherto  published.  Chalmers  and 
Irving,  of  course,  are  writers  of  a  higher 
order,  but  even  their  works  cannot  be  named 
beside  those  of  our  elder  theologians,  whether 
in  learning,  in  genius,  in  power,  in  practical 
effect,  or  even  in  polish.  In  proof  of  our 
statement,  we  invite  comparison  between 
Chalmers’  “Astronomical  DUcourses”  or  Ir¬ 
ving’s  “  Orations”  and  the  “  Christian  Life” 
by  old  John  Scott ;  and,  waiving  the  question 
as  to  which  of  the  three  possesses  the  great¬ 
est  intellectual  power  and  eloquence,  we 
challenge  superiority  on  behalf  of  the  elder, 
even  in  respect  of  correctness,  grace,  and 
every  minor  merit  of  style.  Vain  to  say  that 
the  works  of  Chalmers  and  Irving  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  intervals  of  varied  and  harassing 
occupations.  So  were  those  of  the  old  di¬ 
vines.  Vain  to  say  that  in  the  Scottish 
schools  and  colleges  at  the  be  ginning  of  this 
century  little  attention  was  paid  to  composi¬ 
tion — in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  we  believe  there  was  still 
less.  The  true  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
simple  fact  that  these  olden  men  were  men 
of  a  still  higher  order  of  intellect  —  that, 
besides,  they  had  more  thoroughly  trained 
themselves,  and  that  a  still  loftier  earnestness 
in  their  heaits  was  strengthened  and  infl-imed 
by  the  influences  of  a  sterner  age.  As  Mil- 
ton  to  Bayley  and  'fennyson,  do  Howe  and 
Barrow  stand  to  Chalmers  and  Irving. 

Yet  we  mean  not  to  deny  that  some  of 
Irving’s  productions  are  worthy,  not  only  of 
his  floating  reputation,  but  of  that  gift  in  him 
which  was  never  fully  developed,  or  at  least 
never  completely  di^played.  In  all  his  writ¬ 
ings  you  see  a  man  of  the  present  wearing 
the  armor  of  the  past ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of 
his  power  that,  although  he  wears  it  awk¬ 
wardly,  he  never  sinks  under  the  load.  It 
is  not  a  David  clad  in  a  Goliath’s  arms,  and 
overwhelmed  by  them ;  it  is  the  shepherd- 
giant,  Eliab,  David’s  brother,  not  yet  at  home 
in  a  panoply  which  is  not  too  large  for  bis 
limbs,  but  for  wearing  which  a  peaceful  pro¬ 
fession  and  period  had  not  prepared  him. 
Irving,  in  native  power,  was  only,  we  think,  a 
little  lower  than  the  men  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  and  of  the  next  two  reigns.  He  was 
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originally  of  a  similar  order  of  genius,  but  he 
had  given  that  genius  a  less  severe  and  la¬ 
borious  culture,  and  he  had  fallen  upon  an 
age  adverse  for  its  display.  Hence,  even  his 
best  writings,  when  compared  to  theirs,  have 
a  certain  stiff,  imitative,  and  convulsive  air. 
There  is  nothing  false  in  any  of  them,  but 
there  is  something  forced  in  most.  You  feel 
always  how  much  better  Irving’s  noble,  gen¬ 
erous  thoughts  would  I^ve  looked  had  he 
expressed  them  in  the  language  of  his  own 
day.  Burke  had  as  big  a  heart,  a  far  subtler 
intellect,  and  richer  imagination  than  Irving, 
and  yet  how  few  innovations,  and  fewer  archa¬ 
isms,  has  he  ventured  to  introduce  into  his 
style.  Hall  and  Foster,  too,  are  as  pure  wri¬ 
ters  as  they  are  f>owerful  thinkers.  Thus,  too, 
felt  the  public,  and  hence  the  boundless  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  man  was  not  transferred  to  his 
books.  His  two  best  productions  are,  un¬ 
questionably,  his  Prefaces  to  “  Horne  on  the 
Psalms,”  and  to  “  Ben  Ezra.”  Nothing  can 
be  6ner  than  his  defence  of  David,  and  his 
panegyric — itself  a  lyric — on  his  Psalms  in 
the  former,  and  the  apostolic  dignity,  depth, 
and  earnestness,  which  distinguish  the  latter. 
Why  are  these,  and  some  of  his  other  smaller 
works,  not  reprinted  ? 

The  genius  of  Irving  was  .not  of  the  purely 
poetical  sort,  it  was  rather  of  that  lofty  de¬ 
gree  of  the  oratorical  which  verges  on  the 
poetical.  In  other  words, it  was  more  intense 
than  wide.  His  mind  was  deeper  than  that 
of  Chalmers,  but  not  so  broad  or  so  genial — 
it  was  in  some  departments  more  powerful, 
but  not  so  practical.  Many  of  his  ideas,  he 
rejoiced  to  see,  as  he  said,  “  looming  througii 
a  mist.”  Even  the  poetry  that  was  in  him 
was  rather  of  the  lyrical  than  of  the  epic  or 
dramatic  sort.  The  lyrical  poet  does  not  lo<A 
abroad  upon  universality — he  looks  straight 
up  from  his  lyre — some  intense  idea  at  once 
insulates  and  inflames  him,  and  his  poetry 
arises  bright,  keen,  and  narrow,  as  a  tongue 
of  fire  from  the  altar  of  a  saciiflce.  It  was 
so  with  the  prose  of  Irving  ;  his  flights  were 
lofty,  perpendicular,  and  short-lived.  lie  has 
left  very  few  of  those  long,  swelling,  sustain¬ 
ed,  and  victorious  passages  which  character¬ 
ise  the  very  highest  of  our  rtdigious  authors, 
nor,  on  the  oiber  hand,  are  his  pages  thick 
with  sudden  and  memorable  felicities  of 
thought.  They  are  chiefly  valuable  for  those 
brief  patches  of  beauty,  and  bursts  of  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  and  passion,  which  recall  most 
forcibly  to  those  who  heard  him  the  remark¬ 
able  appearance  and  unequalled  elocution  of 
the  man.  For,  emphatically,  he  himself  was 
”  the  Epistle.”  We  admit  most  frankly,  even 


though  thtf  admission  should  have  the  effect 
of  producing  distrust  in  our  own  capacity  of 
criticising  one  whom  we  never  saw,  that  to 
know  his  genius  fully  it  was  necessary  to  have 
seen  and  heard  him — only  those  who  did  so, 
are,  we  believe,  able  to  appreciate  the  whole 
power  that  was  condensed  in  that  most  mar¬ 
vellous  ”  earthen  vessel,”  the  appeal  ance  of 
which,  especially  in  bis  loftier  moods,  sug¬ 
gested  an  energy  within,  and  a  possibility 
before  him,  which  made  his  works,  and  even 
his  public  preachings,- seem  poor  in  the  com¬ 
parison.  Let  us  remember,  too,  the  age  at 
which  he  was  removed.  He  was  barely  forty- 
two,  an  age  when  nine-tenths  of  clever  men 
have  not  even  begun  to  publish.  And  he  bad 
advanced  at  such  a  rate.  It  was  true  that 
latterly  he  fell  into  a  singular  hallucination, 
or,  at  least,  a  one-sidedness.  A  gentleman 
told  us  that,  calling  on  him  once,  and  com¬ 
plaining  that  his  published  writings  were  not 
quite  woithy  of  his  fame,  Irving  pointed  to  a 
mass  of  MS.  below  his  study  table,  and  said : 
“  I.,ook  here.  Sir !  There  are  there  scores  of 
sermons  incomparably  superior  to  aught  I 
have  published.  But  when  I  wrote  them,  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  I  must  6gbt 
God’s  cause  with  the  weapons  of  eloquence 
and  carnal  wisdom  ;  I  have  learned  otherwise 
since.  Sir,  and  believe  that  the  simpler  and 
bumbler  I  am  in  my  language,  God  will  pros¬ 
per  my  sermons  and  writings  more ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  Scripture,  ‘  When  I  am  weak, 
then  am  I  strong.’  ”  So  far  he  was  right, 
but  so  ^1^r  also  he  was  wrong ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  come  to 
the  golden  mean.  No  preacher  can  be  too 
simple,  and  none  too  sublime.  Every  preach¬ 
er,  who  is  able,  should,  by  turns,  be  both. 
No  writer  can  be  too  clear,  and  none  too  pro¬ 
found  ;  and  every  writer  should  seek,  if  he 
has  capacity,  to  Im  both.  The  author  of  that 
little  card  to  Philemon,  wrote  also  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Bomans.  Irving  might,  and  would, 
had  God  spared  his  life,  have  attained  a  mode 
of  writing  which,  by  turn.s,  would  have  at¬ 
tracted  infants  and  overpowered  philosophers 
— made  a  Mary  weep  and  a  Felix  tremble — 
a  child,  like  Timothy,  prefer  it  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  his  grandmother  Lois,  and  a  doubter, 
like  Thomas,  cry  out,  ”  My  Loid  and  my 
God.” 

To  enter  into  a  consideration  of  his  creed, 
we  have  not  room,  and  it  might  besides  in¬ 
volve  us  in  controversy.  In  some  points  we 
deem  him  to  have  been  deeply  and  even  fear¬ 
fully  mistaken,  and  his  wildest  errors,  of 
course,  were  most  popular  among  the  weak ; 
but  in  others,  if  he  was  in  error,  his  errors 
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wer.e  not  deadly,  and  he  erred  in  ^ood  com¬ 
pany.  But  whatever  were  or  were  not  his 
mistakes,  of  one  thing  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
He  was  in  earnest,  and  he  strove  to  infuse  his 
earnestness  into  the  age.  We  were  lately 
discoursing  of  one  extraordin.ary  man,  since, 
alas !  departed,  whose  wondrous  powers  have 
been  neutralized  through  his  want  of  concen¬ 
trated  purpose ;  but  certainly  this  cannot  be 
charged  against  Irving.  His  objects  during 
his  life,  seem  to  have  been  two.  Carlyle  says, 
“This  man  strove  to  be  a  Christian  priest.” 
This  was  his  6rst  but  not  hi.s  only  purpose.  He 
strove,  secondly,  to  be  a  Christian  prophet. 
Believing  that  the  end  of  our  present  cycle  of 
Christianity  was  at  hand,  and  that  God  was 
about  to  introduce  a  new  and  most  mighty  dis¬ 
pensation,  he  felt  impelled  to  proclaim  that  old 
things  were  fast  passing  away,  and  that  all 
things  were  becoming  new.  Tliis  he  did  with 
all  the  energy  of  his  nat  ure.  He  smote  with  his 
hand,  he  stamped  with  his  foot ;  he  wept,  he 
cried  aloud  and  spared  not — he  rose  early  and 
sate  late — he  exhausted  his  entire  energies, 
and  gained  an  early  grave  in  the  proclamation 
of  his  message.  The  mantle  of  the  Baptist 
seemed  to  have  descended  on  him,  and  his 
sermons  ceased  to  be  compositions,  and  be¬ 
came  cries — the  cries  of  fierce  protest,  stern 
injunction,  and  fire-eyed  haste — “  Repent  ye ! 
R^eiy^ye !  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand.”  How  far  his  impressions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  were  correct,  is  another  question.  But 
surely  if  Carlyle — the  godless  prophet  of  his 
period — the  cursing  Balaam  of  his  nay,  de¬ 
mand  and  deserve  credit  for  the  half-insane 
sincerity  with  which  he  recites  his  lesson  of 
despair,  Irving  must  be  much  more  admired 
for  his  intense  earnestness,  as,  like  the  wild¬ 
eyed  prophet  who  ran  around  doomed  Jeru¬ 
salem,  crying  out  “  Woe,  woe,”  till  he  sank 
down  in  death, — he  spent  his  last  breath  in 
crying  "  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  inhabiters  of 
the  earth,  because  of  the  trumpets  wiiich  are 
soon  to  sound,  and  the  vials  of  vengeance 
which  are  soon  to  be  outpoured.” 

Vain  perhaps  the  inquiry,  had  he  lived, 
what  would  have  been  his  career  ?  Many 
may  be  disposed  to  say,  “  Bedlam.”  We 
think  not.  Irving  had,  indeed,  his  deep  hal¬ 
lucinations,  and  died  under  them ;  but  he 
was  a  man  still  in  bis  prime,  his  mind  retain¬ 
ed  much  of  its  original  vigor ;  these  halluci¬ 
nations  were  only  mists,  which  had  strangled 
his  sun  at  noon,  and  would  have  parsed  away 
and  left  the  orb  brighter,  and  shining  with  a 
tenderer  light  than  before.  Others  may  say 
“Popery.”  We  trow  not.  He  had  too  much 
Scotch  sagacity,  whatever  some  of  his  fol- 
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lowers  may  have,  ever  to  become  the  bond- 
slave  of  its  degrading  and  mind -murdering  su¬ 
perstitions.  Carlyle,  we  know,  supposes  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  Irving  was  ripe  for 
that  transfigured  negation,  that  golden  No, 
which  he  calls  his  creed.  Here  too,  we  de¬ 
mur.  That  Irving  admired  and  loved  Carlyle, 
is  notorious,  but  that  a  nature  so  enthusiastic, 
affectionate,  sanguine,  trustful,  and  holy, could 
ever  have  been  sashed  with  Carlyleism,  is 
to  us  inconceivable.  Had  he  even,  like  Sam¬ 
son,  been  seduced  under  cloud  of  night,  into 
that  city  No,  when  his  senses  returned  in 
the  morning,  he  would  have  aiUen  in  wrath, 
shaken  himself  as  at  other  times,  and  carried 
away  its  gates  with  him  in  his  retreat.  A 
man  like  Irving  would,  we  verily  believe, 
rather  have  died  trailing  the  car  of  Jugger¬ 
naut  than  have  lived  trusting  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  system  which  stereotypes  de¬ 
spair,  and  in  banishing  God  out  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  reduces  man  to  a  hopeless  puzzle  and 
life  to  a  miserable  dream. 

We  venture  to  say  that  had  Irving’s  life 
been  spared,  he  would  have  forsaken  his  wild¬ 
er  nostrums,  rid  himself  of  the  silly  people 
around  him,  and  calmed  and  sobered  down 
into  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  enlight¬ 
ened,  sanctified,  bumble,  Chiist-like  humani¬ 
ty  which  our  age  or  any  other  has  seen.  lie 
bad  the  elements  of  all  this  within  him.  His 
heart  was  as  warm  «s  his  genius  was  power¬ 
ful.  If  in  his  pulpit  efforts  he  sometimes 
seemed  touching  upon  the  angel,  in  private 
life  and  in  the  undress  of  his  mind  he  “be¬ 
came  as  a  little  child.”  A  thousand  stories 
are  extant  of  his  generosity — his  liberality — 
his  forbearance — liis  simplicity,  as  well  as  of 
his  piety  and  zeal.  But  it  seemed  good  to 
Eternal  Providence  that  his  career  should  be 
as  short  as  it  was  checkered,  brilliant,  and 
strange.  And  what,  although  he  founded  no 
sect  deserving  the  name,  wrought  no  deliver¬ 
ance  on  the  earth,  reared  no  pile  of  literary 
or  theological  handiwork — what,  although 
he  died  sick  of  his  associates,  of  his  position, 
and  of  some  of  his  cherished  doctrines,  and 
was  emphatically  “  at  sea” — he  had  lived,  on 
the  whole,  a  heroic  life ;  his  errors  themselves 
had  proclaimed  the  nobility  of  his  nature ;  he 
died  a  meek  and  humble  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  ages  may  elapse  ere  the  Church 
shall  see  his  like  again.  Of  many  lowly  in¬ 
dividuals  it  can  be  truly  said,  as  Christ  said 
of  the  woman,  “she  hath  done  what  she 
could  ;”  but  of  how  few  men  of  Irving’s  pow¬ 
ers,  accomplishments,  and  splendid  fame,  can 
it  be  affirmed  that  duty  was  ever  dearer  to 
him  than  delight — that  his  purpose  ever  low- 
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ered  more  loftily  before  him  than  his  person¬ 
al  desires — that  be  loved  God  belter  than 
himself — that  emphatically  “  he  did  what  he 
'  could.”  And  the  time  has  come  when  even 
tho?e  who  most  deeply  differed  from  him  in 
opinion  and  do  still  in  many  things  differ,' 
may  unite  with  his  ardent  worshippers  in 
proclaiming  him  a  man  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy. 

JVofe. — We  have  called  Irving  a  comet ; 
but,  unlike  a  comet,  his  tail  has  not  been  bis 


biightest  or  largest  portion.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  present  race  of  Irvingites  are, 
we  fear,  as  feeble,  conceited,  and  supersti¬ 
tious  a  set  of  religionists  as  exists.  Even  their 
love  and  charity,  which  they  parade  so  much, 
a?e  diseased — too  “sweet  to  be  wholesome.” 
Edward  Irving  would  not  now  march  through 
Coventry  with  such  semi- papistic,  semi-Swe- 
denborgian  hybrids.  They  shelter  under  his 
name;  but  were  bis  name  fully  known,  it 
would  crush  them.  Alas !  how  often  do  mon¬ 
keys  gibber  and  make  mouths  and  attempt 
mimicries  behind  the  back  of  a  man  ! 


From  the  Britiih  Qaarterly  Review. 

DRYDEN.* ** 


With  the  national  leisure  secured  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  1660,  a  new 
development  of  English  genius  commenced. 
With  Charles  II.,  there  came  back  into  the 
island,  after  many  years  of  banishment,  all 
the  excesses  of  the  cavalier  spiiit,  more 
reckless  than  before,  and  considerably 
changed  by  long  residence  in  contitiental 
cities,  and  especially  in  the  French  capital. 
Cavalier  noblemen  and  gentlemen  came  back, 
bringing  with  them  French  tastes,  French 
fashions,  and  foreign  ladies  of  pleasure. 
As  Charles  II.  was  a  different  man  from  his 
father,  so  the  courtiers  that  gathered  round 
him  atWhitehall  were  very  different  from  those 
who  had  fought  with  Charles  I.  against  the 
Parliamentarians.  Their  political  principles 
and  prejudices  were  nominally  the  same,  but 
they  weic  for  the  roost  part  men  of  a  young¬ 
er  generation,  less  stiff  and  English  in  their 
demeanor,  and  more  openly  dissolute  in  their 
morals.  Such  was  the  court,  the  restoration 
of  which  England  virtually  confessed  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  a  new  era  of  anarchy. 
It  was  inaugurated  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude ;  and  Puritanism,  already  much 
weakened  by  defections  before  the  event, 
hastened  to  disappear  from  the  public  stage, 
diffusing  itself  once  more  as  a  mere  element 
of  secret  efficacy  through  the  veins  of  the 
community,  and  purchasing  even  this  favor 
by  the  saciiBce  of  its  most  notoiious  leaders. 


*  The  Annotated  Edition  of  the  British  Poets,— 

**  Poetical  Worka  of  John  Drjden.” 


Miserable  in  some  respects  as  was  this 
change  for  England,  it  offered,  by  reason  of 
the  very  unanimity  with  which  it  was  effect- 
td,  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  of  a  new  literature.  But  where  were 
the  materials  for  the  commencement  of  this 
new  lit^lure  ? 

First,  as  regards  persons  fit  to  initiate  it, 
there  were  all  those  who  had  been  left  over 
from  the  Protectorate,  together  wriih  such 
wits  as  the  Restoration  itself  had  brought 
back  or  called  into  being.  There  was  the  old 
dramatist,  Shirley,  now  in  his  sixty- fifth  year, 
very  glad,  no  doubt,  to  come  back  to  town, 
after  his  hard  fare  as  a  country  schoolmaster 
during  the  eclipse  of  the  stage,  and  to  re¬ 
sume  his  former  occupation  as  a  writer  of 
plays  in  the  style  that  had  been  in  fashion 
thirty  years  before.  There  was  Hobbes,  old¬ 
er  still  than  Shirley,  a  tough  old  soul  of  sev¬ 
enty-three,  but  with  twenty  more  years  of 
life  in  him,  and  though  not  exactly  a  literary 
man,  yet  sturdy  enough  to  be  whatever  he 
liked  within  certain  limits.  There  was  mild 
Izaak  Walton,  of  Chancery  Lane,  only  five 
years  younger  than  Hobbes,  but  destined  to 
live  as  long,  and  capable  of  writing  very 
nicely  if  he  could  have  been  kept  from 
sauntering  into  the  fields  to  fish.  There  was 
the  gentlemanly  Waller,  now  fifty-six  years 
of  age,  quite  ready  to  be  a  poet  about  the 
court  of  Charles,  and  to  write  panegyrics  on 
the  new  side  to  atone  for  that  on  Ciomwell. 
There  was  the  no  less  gentlemanly  Davt-nani, 
also  fifty-six  years  of  age,  steady  to  his  roy- 
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alist  principles,  as  became  a  man  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the 
royal  martyr,  and  enjoying  a  wide  reputation, 
partly  from  his  poetical  talents,  and  partly 
from  his  want  of  nose.  There  was  Milton, 
in  his  fifty-third  year,  blind,  desolate  and 
stem,  hiding  in  obscure  lodgings  till  his  de¬ 
fences  of  regicide  should  be  sufficiently  for¬ 
gotten  to  save  him  from  molestation,  and 
building  up  in  imagination  the  scheme  of  bis 
promised  epic.  There  was  Butler,  four  years 
younger,  brimful  of  hatred  to  the  Puritans, 
and  already  engaged  in  his  poem  of  Hudi- 
bras,  which  was  to  lash  them  so  much  to  the 
popular  taste.  There  was  Denham,  known 
as  a  versifier  little  inferior  to  Waller,  and 
with  such  superior  claims  on  the  score  of 
loyalty  as  to  be  considered  worthy  of  knight¬ 
hood  and  the  first  vacant  post.  There  was 
Cowley,  still 'only  in  his  forty-third  year,  and 
with  a  ready-made  reputation,  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  prose- writer,  such  as  none  of  his 
contemporaries  possessed,  and  such  indeed 
as  no  English  writer  had  acquired  since  the 
days  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Donne.  Younger 
still,  and  with  his  fame  as  a  satirist  not  yet 
made,  there  was  Milton’s  friend,  honest  An¬ 
drew  Marvel,  whom  the  people  of  Hull  had 
chosen  as  their  representative  in  Parliament. 
Had  the  search  been  extended  to  theologians, 
and  such  of  them  selected  as  were  Capable 
of  influencing  the  literature  by  the  form  of 
their  writings,  as  distinct  from  their  matter, 
Jeremy  Taylor  was  still  alive,  though  his 
work  was  neatly  over  ;  Richard  Baxter,  with 
a  longer  life  before  him,  was  in  the  prime  of 
his  strength ;  and  there  was  in  Bedford  an 
eccentric  Baptist  preacher,  once  a  tinker, 
who  was  to  be  the  author,  though  no  one 
supposed  it,  of  the  greatest  prose  allegory  in 
the  language.  Close  about  the  person  of  the 
king,  too,  there  were  able  men  and  wits,  ca¬ 
pable  of  writing  themselves  or  of  criticising 
what  was  written  by  others — from  the  fa¬ 
mous  counsellor  Clarendon  down  to  such 
younger  and  lighter  men  as  Dillon,  Earl  of 
Roscommon,  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and 
Sir  Charles  Sedley.  Lastly,  not  to  extend 
the  list  farther,  there  was  then  in  London, 
aged  twenty-nine,  and  going  about  in  a  stout 
plain  dress  of  gray  drugget,  a  Northampton¬ 
shire  squire’s  son,  named  John  Dryden,  who, 
after  having  been  educated  at  Cambridge, 
bad  come  up  to  town  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Protectorate,  to  push  bis  fortune  under  a 
Puritan  relative  then  in  office,  and  who  had 
already  once  or  twice  tried  his  band  at  po¬ 
etry.  Like  Waller,  be  had  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  panegyrical  stanzas  on 
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Cromwell  after  his  death,  and  like  Waller, 
also,  he  had  attempted  to  atone  for  this  mis¬ 
calculation  by  writing  another  poem,  called 
“Astrsea  Redux,”  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
Charles.  As  a  taste  of  what  this  poet,  in 
particular,  could  do,  take  the  last  of  his  stan¬ 
zas  on  Cromwell : 

His  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest ; 

His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 

How  strangely  high  endeavors  may  be  blessed, 
Where  piety  and  valor  jointly  go. 

Or,  in  another  metre  and  another  strain  of 
politics,  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Charles : 

The  discontented  now  are  only  they 

Whose  crimes  before  did  your  just  cause  betray  : 

Of  those,  your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sin. 

But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  win. 

Oh,  happy  prince!  whom  Heaven  hath  taught  the 
way, 

By  paying  vows  to  have  more  vows  to  pay  ! 

Ob,  happy  age !  Oh,  times  like  these  alone. 

By  fate  reserved  for  great  Augustus’  throne ! 
VVhen  the  joint  growth  of  arms  and  arts  foreshow 
The  world  a  monarch,  and  that  monarch  you. 

Such  were  the  pertonal  elem€nU,\{  we  may 
so  call  them,  available  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  English  literature.  Let  us 
see  next,  what  were  the  more  pronounced 
tendencies  visible  amid  these  personal  ele¬ 
ments  ;  in  other  words,  what  tone  of  moral 
sentiment,  and  what  peculiarities  of  literary 
style  and  method  were  then  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant,  and  likely  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  budding  authorship. 

It  was  preeminently  clear  that  the  forth¬ 
coming  literature  would  be  Royalist  and 
anti-Puritan.  With  the  exception  of  Milton, 
there  was  not  one  man  of  known  literary 
power,  whose  heart  still  beat  as  it  did  when 
Cromwell  sat  on  the  throne,  and  whose  muse 
magnanimously  disdained  the  change  that 
had  befallen  the  nation.  Puritanism,  as  a 
whole,  was  driven  back  into  the  concealed 
vitals  of  the  community,  to  sustain  itself 
meanwhile  as  a  sectarian  theology  lurking  in 
chapels  and  conventicles,  and  only  to  reap¬ 
pear,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  The  literary  men  who  stepped  for¬ 
ward  to  lead  the  literature  of  the  R^toration 
were  royalists  and  courtiers — some  of  them 
honest  cavaliers  rejoicing  at  being  let  loose 
from  the  restraints  of  the  Commonwealth; 
others,  time-servers,  making  up  for  delay  by 
the  fulsome  excess  of  their  zeal  for  the  new 
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state  of  things.  It  was  part  of  this  change 
that  there  should  be  an  affectation,  even 
where  there  was  not  the  reality,  of  lax  mor¬ 
als.  Acording  to  the  sarcasm  of  the  time, 
it  was  necessary  now  for  those  who  would 
escape  the  risk  of  being  thought  Puritans, 
to  contract  a  habit  of  swearing,  and  pretend 
to  be  great  rakes.  And  this  increase,  both  in 
the  pi  actice  and  in  the  profession  of  profligacy, 
at  once  connected  itself  with  that  institution 
of  English  society  which,  from  the  very  fact 
that  it  had  been  suppressed  by  the  Puritans, 
now  became  doubly  attractive  and  popular. 
The  same  revolution  which  restored  royalty 
in  England,  n  opened  the  play-houses ;  and 
in  them,  as  the  established  organs  of  popu¬ 
lar  sentiment,  all  the  anti-Puritanic  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  time  hastened  to  find  vent.  The 
custom  of  having  female  actors  on  the  stage 
for  female  parts,  instead  of  boys,  as  heretofore, 
was  now  permanently  introduced,  and  brought 
many  scandals  along  with  it.  Whether,  as 
some  surmise,  the  very  suppression  of  the 
theatres  during  the  reign  of  Puritanism  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  unusual  corruptness  when 
they  were  again  allowed  by  law,  by  dam¬ 
ming  up,  as  It  were,  a  quantity  of  social  pru¬ 
riency  which  had  afterwards  to  be  let  loose 
in  a  mass,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  at  no  time  in  this  country  did 
impurity  run  so  openly  at  riot  in  any  literary 

f  uise  as  in  the  Drama  of  the  Restoration, 
t  seemed  as  though  the  national  cranium  of 
England,  to  use  a  phrenological  figure,  had 
suddenly  been  contracted  in  every  other  di¬ 
rection,  so  as  to  permit  an  inordinate  protu¬ 
berance  of  that  particular  region  which  is 
situated  above  the  nape  of  the  neck.  This 
enormous  preponderance  of  the  back  of  the 
head  in  literature,  was  most  conspicuously 
exhibited  in  comedy.  Every  comedy  that 
was  produced  represented  life  as  a  meagre 
action  of  persons  and  interests  on  a  slight 
proscenium  of  streets  and  bits  of  green  field, 
behind  which  lay  the  real  business,  transact¬ 
ed  in  stews.  To  set  against  this,  it  is  true, 
there  was  a  so-oalled  Tragic  Drama.  The 
tragedy  that  was  now  in  favor,  however,  was 
no  longer  the  old  English  tragedy  of  rich 
and  complex  materials,  but  the  French  tra¬ 
gedy  of  heroic  declamation.  Familiarized 
by  their  stay  in  France  with  the  tragic  style 
of  Corneille  and  other  dramatists  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  royalists  brought 
back  the  taste  with  them  into  England ;  and 
the  poets  who  catered  for  them  hastened  to 
abandon  the  Shaksperean  tragedy,  with  its 
large  range  of  time  and  action,  and  its  blank 
verse,  and  to  put  on  the  stage  tragedies  of  sus¬ 
tained  and  decorous  declamurtion  in  the  heroic 


or  rhyme  couplet,  conceived  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  the  model  of  Corneille.  Natural  to 
the  French,  this  classic  or  regular  st)  le  accord¬ 
ed  ill  with  English  faculties  and  habits  ;  and 
Corneille  himself  would  have  been  horrified  at 
the  slovenly  and  laborious  attempts  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  imitation  of  bis  master-pieces.  TheeflTect 
of  French  influence  at  this  time,  however,  on 
English  literary  taste,  did  not  consist  merely 
in  the  introduction  of  the  heroic  or  rhymed 
drama.  The  same  influence  extended,  and 
in  some  respects  beneficially,  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  English  literature.  It  helped,  for 
example,  to  correct  that  peculiar  st}  le  of  so- 
called  “  wit,”  which,  originating  with  the 
dregs  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  had  during  a 
whole  generation  infected  English  prose  and 
poetry,  but  more  especially  the  latter.  The 
characteristic  of  the  metaphysical  school  of 
poetry,  as  it  is  called,  which  took  its  rise  in 
a  literary  vice  perceptible  even  in  the  great 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  nnd  of  which 
Donne  and  Cowley  were  the  most  celebrated 
representatives,  consisted  in  the  identification 
of  mere  intellectual  subtlety  with  poetic  ge¬ 
nius.  To  spin  out  a  fantastic  conceit,  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  thread  of  quaint  thought  as  long  as  it 
could  be  held  between  the  fingers  of  the 
me^re  without  snapping,  and,  in  doing  so,  to 
wind  it  about  as  many  odd  allusions  to  the 
real  world  as  possible,  and  introduce  as  many 
verbal  quibbles  as  possible,  was  the  aim  of 
the  “  metaphysical  poets.”  Some  of  them, 
like  Donne  and  Cowley,  were  men  of  inde¬ 
pendent  merit ;  but  the  style  of  poetry  itself, 
as  all  modern  readers  confess  by  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  shy  out  of  the  way  of  re¬ 
printed  specimens  of  it,  was  as  unprofitable 
an  investment  of  human  ingenuity  as  ever 
was  attempted.  At  the  period  of  the  Re¬ 
storation,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  French 
influence,  this  kind  of  wit  was  falling  into 
disrepute.  There  were  still  practitioners  of 
it ;  but  on  the  whole,  a  more  direct,  clear, 
and  light  manner  of  writing  wak  comii^  into 
fashion.  Discourse  became  less  stiff  and 
pedantic  ;  or,  as  Dryden  himself  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “  the  fire  of  English  wit,  which  was 
before  stifled  under  a  constrained  melancholy 
way  of  bleeding,  began  to  display  its  force 
by  mixing  the  solidity  of  our  nation  with  the 
air  and  gayety  of  our  neighbors.”  And  the 
change  in  discourse  passed  without  difiicully 
into  literature,  calling  into  being  a  nimbler 
style  of 'wit,  a  more  direct,  rapid,  and  deci¬ 
sive  manner  of  thought  and  expression  than 
had  beseemed  authorship  before.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  and  apart  from  the  tendency  to  greater 
correctness  and  concision  of  thought,  there 
I  was  an  increased  attention  to  correctness  of 
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expression.  The  younger  literary  noen  began 
to  object  to  what  they  called  the  involved 
and  incoriect  syntax  of  the  writers  of  the 
previous  age,  and  to  pretend  themselves  to 
greater  neatness  and  accuracy  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  sentences.  It  was  at  this  time, 
for  example,  that  the  rule  of  not  ending  a 
sentence  with  a  preposition  or  other  little  word 
began  to  be  attended  to.  Whether  the  no¬ 
tion  of  correctness,  implied  in  this  and  other 
such  rules,  was  a  true  notion,  and  whether 
the  writers  of  the  Restoration  excelled  their 
Elizabethan  predecessors  in  this  quality  of 
conecine-s,  admits  of  being  doubted.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  however,  that  a  change  in  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  writing — this  change  being  on  the 
whole  towards  incieased  neatness — did  be¬ 
come  apparent  about  this  time.  The  change 
was  visib'e  in  prose,  but  far  more  so  in  verse. 
For,  to  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  signs  or  tendencies  of  the  age  of  the 
Restoration,  it  was  a  firm  belief  of  the  writers 
of  that  period  that  then,  for  the  first  time, 
was  the  art  of  correct  English  versification 
exemplified  and  appreciated.  It  was,  we 
say,  a  firm  belief  of  the  time,  and  indeed  it 
has  been  a  common  place  of  criticism  ever 
since,  that  Edmund  VValler  was  the  first  poet 
who  wrote  smooth  and  accurate  verse ;  t^al 
in  this  he  was  followed  by  Sir  John  Denham  ;  I 
and  that  these  two  men  were,  so  to  speak, 
reformers  of  Engli>h  metre.  “  Well-placing 
of  words,  for  the  sweetness  of  pronunciation, 
was  not  known  till  Mr.  Waller  introduced 
it,”  is  a  deliberate  statement  of  Dryden  him¬ 
self,  meant  to  apply  especially  to  verse.  Now, 
here,  again,  we  have  to  separate  a  matter  of 
fact  from  a  matter  of  doctrine.  To  aver, 
with  such  specimens  of  older  English  veise 
before  us  as  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  Spen¬ 
ser,  and  the  minor  poems  of  Milton,  that  it 
was  Waller,  or  any  other  petty  writer  of  the 
Restoration  that  first  taught  us  sweetness,  or 
smoothness,  or  even  correctness  of  verse,  is 
so  ridiculous  that  the  currency  of  such  a  no¬ 
tion  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  servility 
with  which  small  critics  go  on  repeating 
whatever  any  one  big  critic  has  said.  That 
Waller  anJ  Denham,  however,  did  set  the 
example  of  something  new  in  the  haanner  of 
English  versificHtion  —  which  “  something” 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  other  poets  wh>  after¬ 
wards  ad  >ptei  it,  regarded  as  an  improve¬ 
ment,  needs  not  to  be  doubted.  For  us,  it  is 
suffiLient,  in  the  meantime,  to  recognise  the 
change  as  an  attempt  after  greater  neatDe«8 
of  mechanical  stiucture,  leaving  open  the 
question  whether  it  was  a  change  for  the 
^Uer. 


It  was  natural  that  the  tendencies  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  thus  enumerated  should  be  re¬ 
presented  in  the  poet-hiureate  for  the  time 
being.  Who  was  the  fit  man  to  be  appointed 
laureate  at  the  Restoration?  Milton  was 
out  of  the  question,  having  none  of  the  re¬ 
quisites.  Butler,  the  man  of  greatest  natural 
power  of  a  d  fferenl  order,  and  possessing  cer¬ 
tainly  as  much  of  the  anti- puritan  sentiment 
as  Charles  and  his  courtiers  could  have  desired 
in  their  laureate,  was  not  sufficiently  known, 
and  was,  besides  neither  a  dramatist  nor  a  fine 
genileman.  Cowley,  whom  public  opinion 
would  have  pointed  out  as  best  entitled  to  the 
honor,  was  somehow  not  in  much  favor  at 
court,  and  was  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
days  on  a  little  properly  near  Chertsey.  Wal¬ 
ler  and  Denham  were  wealthy  men,  wiih  whom 
literature  was  but  an  amusement.  On  the 
whole.  Sir  William  Davenant  was  felt  to  be 
the  proper  man  for  the  offii-e.  lie  was  an 
approved  royalist ;  had,  in  fact,  been  lau¬ 
reate  to  Charles  1.,  after  Ben  Jon<‘On's  death 
in  1637  ;  and  had  suffered  personally  in  the 
cause  of  the  king.  He  was,  moieover,  a 
literary  man  by  profession.  He  had  been  an 
actor  and  a  theatre  manager  before  the 
Commonwealth ;  he  had  been  the  first  to 
stait  a  theatre  after  the  relaxed  rule  of  Crom¬ 
well  made  it  possible ;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  attempt  heroic  or  rhymed  trage¬ 
dies  after  the  French  model.  He  was  also, 
far  more  than  Cowley,  a  wit  of  the  new 
school,  aod,  as  a  versifier,  he  practised,  with 
no  small  reputation,  the  ntat,  lucid  style  m- 
truduced  by  Denham  and  W’aller.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  epic  called  “  Gondiberl,” 
written  in  rhymed  sianzas  of  four  lines  each, 
and  which  Hobbes  prai-ed  as  showing  “more 
shape  of  art,  healih  of  morality,  and  vigor 
and  beauty  of  expression”  than  any  poem  he 
had  ever  read.  We  defy  any  one  to  read 
the  poem  now  ;  but  there  have  been  worse 
things  written  ;  and  it  has  the  merit  of  l>eing 
a  careful  and  rather  serious  composition  of 
a  man  who  had  industry,  education,  and 
taste,  but  no  genius.  Thevniy  awkwardness 
in  having  such  a  man  for  a  laureate  was,  that 
he  had  i^o  nose.  This  awkwardness,  however, 
had  existed  at  the  time  of  his  first  appont- 
ment  in  the  preceding  reign.  At  least, 
Suckling  adverts  to  it  in  his  “  Session  of  the 
Poets,”  where  he  makes  the  wits  of  that 
time  coutend  for  the  bay  s  : 

Will  Davenant,  ashamed  of  a  foolish  mischance 
That  he  had  got  lately,  travelling  in  France, 
Modestly  hop^  the  handsomeness  of ’s  muse 
Might  any  deformity  about  him  excuse. 
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And  Kurely  the  Mmpi»ny  would  have  been  content, 

If  they  ci»uid  have  found  any  precedent; 

But  in  all  Uteir  recordi*,  either  in  verae  or  prose, 
There  was  not  one  laureate  without  a  nose. 

If  the  more  decorous  court  of  Charles  I., 
however,  ovei looked  this  special  deficency,  it 
wasnot  for  ihiitof  Charles  11.  to  take  objection 
to  it.  the  more  e-pecially  as  it  might  be  re¬ 
garded,  if  Suckling’s  in-inuition  is  true,  as 
entitling  the  poet  to  additional  sympathy 
from  Charles  and  his  companions.  After  all, 
Davenant,  notwithstanding  his  misfortnne, 
seems  to  hwe  been  not  the  worst  gentleman 
about  Cliartes’s  court,  either  in  morals  or 
manners.  Milton  is  said  to  have  known  and 
liked  him. 

Davenant’s  Isureateship  extended  over  the 
first  e  ght  years  of  the  Uestoralion,  or  from 
1660  to  1668.  Much  was  done  in  these 
eight  years  both  by  himself  and  others. 
Heroic  pliys  and  comedies  were  produced  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  supply  the  two  thea¬ 
tres  then  open  in  I^rndon  —  one  of  them 
called  the  Duke’s  comp  my,  under  Davenant’s 
management,  the  other  the  King’s  company, 
under  the  management  of  an  actor  named 
Killigrew.  The  number^of  writers  for  the 
stage  was  very  great,  including  not  only 
those  whose  names  have  been  mentioned, 
but  others  n^  to  fame.  The  literature  of 
the  stage  formed  by  far  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  what  was  written,  or  even  of  what 
was  published.  Literary  efforts  of  other 
kinds,  however,  were  not  wanting.  Of  sa¬ 
tires,  and  small  poems  in  the  witty  or  ama¬ 
tory  St)  le,  there  was  no  end.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  part  of  his  “  Hudibras”  in 
1668,  and  of  the  second  in  1664,  drew  public 
attention,  for  the  first  tim^  to  a  man,  aheady 
past  his  fiftieth  year,  who  had  more  tiue  wit 
in  him  than  all  the  aristocratic  poets  put 
together.  The  poem  was  received  by  the 
king  and  the  courtiers  with  roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter;  qiio.ations  from  it  were  in  everybody’s 
mouth  ;  but,  notwithstanding  large  promises, 
nothing  substantial  was  done  fur  the  author. 
Meanwhil",  .Milton,  blind  and  gouty,  and 
living  in  his  house  near  Bunhill  Fields,  where 
his  vidtors  were  hardly  of  the  kind  that 
admired  Butler’s  poem,  was  calmly  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  his  “Paradise  Lost.”  The 
poem  was  finished  and  published  in  1667, 
leaving  Milton  free  for  other  work.  Cowley, 
who  would  have  welcomed  such  a  poem, 
and  whose  praise  Milton  would  have  valued 
more  than  that  of  any  other  contemporary, 
died  in  the  year  of  its  publication.  Dave¬ 
nant  may  have  read  it  before  his  death  in  the 


following  year ;  but  perhaps  the  only  poet  of 
the  time  who  hailed  its  appearance  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  adequate  to  the  occasion,  was  Mil- 
ton’s  personal  friend.  Marvel.  Giadually, 
however,  copies  of  the  poem  found  their  way 
about  town,  and  drew  public  Hiieniion  once 
more  to  Cromwell’s  old  secret »ry. 

The  laureuteship  remained  vacant  two  years 
after  Davenant’s  death  ;  and  then  it  was  con¬ 
ferred  —  on  whom  ?  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  of  those  eligible  to  it,  Butler  had, 
in  some  respects,  the  best  title.  The  author 
of  “  Hudibras,”  however,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  ill-conditioned  Slrca^tic  men 
whom  patronage  never  comes  near,  and  who 
are  left,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  the  bitter 
enjoyment  of  their  own  humors.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  even  a  question 
of  appointing  him ;  and  the  office,  the  income 
of  which  would  have  been  a  competence  to 
him,  was  conferred  on  a  man  twenty  years  his 
jui.ior,  and  whose  circumstances  lequired  it 
less — John  Dryden.  The  appointment,  which 
was  made  in  August,  1670,  conferred  on  Dry¬ 
den  not  only  the  laureateship,  but  also  the  of¬ 
fice  of  “hisniriographer  royal,”  which  chanced 
to  be  vacant  at  the  same  lime.  The  income 
accruing  from  the  offices  thus  conjoined,  was 
200/  a  year,  which  was  about  as  valuable  then 
as  600/.  a  year  would  be  njw ;  and  it  was 
expressly  staled  in  the  deed  ut  appointment 
that  these  emoluments  were  conlerred  on 
Dryden  in  consideration  of  his  many  accepta¬ 
ble  services  done  to  his  Majesty,  and  from  an 
observation  of  his  learning  and  eminent  abili¬ 
ties,  and  his  great  skill  and  elegant  style  both 
in  Verse  and  prose.  At  the  time  ot  the  lie- 
sloration,  or  even  for  a  year  or  two  alter  it, 
such  language  could  by  no  stretch  of  courtesy 
have  been  applied  to  Dryden.  At  that  lime, 
as  we  have  seen,  Dryden,  though  already 
past  his  thirtieth  year,  was  certainly  about 
the  least  distinguished  person  in  the  little 
band  of  wits  that  were  looking  forward  to  the 
good  time  coming.  He  was  a  stout,  fresh- 
complexioned  man,  in  gray  diugget,  who  had 
written  some  robust  stanzss  on  Cromwell’,^ 
death,  and  a  short  poem,  al»o  robu->t,  but  ra¬ 
ther  wooden,  on  Charles’s  return,  'riiat  was 
about  all  ihat  was  then  known  about  him. 
What  had  he  done  in  the  in;erval,  to  raise  him 
so  high,  and  to  make  it  natural  fur  the  court  to 
prefer  him  to  what  was  in  fact  the  titular  su¬ 
premacy  of  English  literature,  over  the  heads 
of  others  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
claims,  and  especially  over  ptx^r  battered  old 
Butler?  A  glance  at  Dryden’s  life,  dating 
Davenant’s  laureate.-bip,  or  between  1660 
and  1670,  will  answer  this  question. 
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Dryden’s  connection  with  the  politics  of  the 
Protectorate  had  not  been  such  as  to  make 
his  immediate  and  cordial  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  restored  royalty  either  very  strange 
or  very  unhandsome.  Not  committed  either 
by  strong  personal  convictions  or  by  acts  to 
the  Puritan  side,  he  hastened  to  show  that, 
whatever  the  older  Northamptonshire  Dry- 
dens  and  their  relatives  might  think  of  the 
matter,  he,  for  one,  was  willing  to  be  a  loyal 
subject  of  Charles,  both  in  Church  and  in 
State.  This  main  point  being  settled,  he  had 
only  farther  to  consider  into  what  particular 
walk  of  industry,  now  that  official  employ¬ 
ment  under  government  was  cut  off,  he 
should  carry  his  loyalty  and  his  powers.  The 
choice  was  not  difficult.  There  was  but  one 
career  open  for  him,  or  suitable  for  his  tastes 
and  qualifications — that  of  general  author¬ 
ship.  We  say  “general  authorship  for  it 
is  important  to  remark  that  Dryden  was  by 
no  means  nice  in  his  choice  of  work.  He 
was  ready  for  any  thing  of  a  literary  kind  to 
which  he  was,  or  could  make  himself,  com¬ 
petent.  He  had  probably  a  preference  for 
verse ;  but  he  had  no  disinclinatft)n  to  pro^e, 
if  that  article  was  in  demand  in  the  market. 
He  had  a  store  of  acquirements,  academic 
and  other,  that  fitted  him  for  an  intelligent 
apprehension  of  whatever  was  going  on  in 
any  of  the  London  circles  of  that  day — the 
circle  of  the  scholars,  that  of  the  amateurs 
of  natural  science,  or  that  of  the  mere  wits 
and  men  of  letters.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  man 
of  general  intellectual  strength,  which  he 
was  willing  to  let  out  in  any  kind  of  tolerably 
honest  intellectual  service  that  might  be  in 
fashion.  This  being  the  case,  he  set  the 
right  way  to  work  to  make  himself  known  in 
quarters  where  such  service  was  going  on. 
He  had  about  £40  a  year  of  inherited  fortune, 
which  meafhs  something  equivalent  to  £120  a 
year  with  us.  With  this  income  to  supply  his 
immediate  wants,  he  went  to  live  with  Herring- 
man,  a  booksellerand  publisher  in  the  New  Ex¬ 
change.  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  his 
agreement  with  Herringman  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  His  literary  enemies  used  afterwards 
to  say  that  he  was  Herringman’s  hack,  and 
wrote  prefaces  for  him.  However  this  may 
be,  there  were  higher  conveniences  in  being 
connected  with  Herringman.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  London  publishers  of 
the  day,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Davenant, 
and  h^  almost  all  the  wits  of  the  d^  as  his 
‘  customers  and  occasional  visitors.  Through 
him,  in  all  probability,  Dryden  first  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  these  men,  includ¬ 
ing  Davenant  himself,  Cowley,  and  a  third 


person  of  considerable  note  at  that  lime  as  an 
aristocratic  dabbler  in  literature — Sir  Robert 
Howard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire. 

That  the  impression  he  made  on  these  men 
and  others,  in  or  out  of  the  Herringman 
circle,  was  no  mean  one,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  in  1663,  we  find  him  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  foundation  of  which  by 
royal  charter  had  taken  place  in  the  previ<>us 
year.  The  number  of  members  was  then 
one  hundred  and  fifteen,  including  such  sci¬ 
entific  celebrities  of  the  time  as  Boyle,  Wal¬ 
lis,  Wilkins,  Christopher  Wren,  Dr.  Isaac  Bar- 
row,  Evelyn,  and  Hooke,  besides  such  titled 
amateurs  of  experimental  science  as  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of  Dorchester, 
the  Earls  of  Devonshire,  Crawford  and  North¬ 
ampton,  and  Lords  Brouncker,  Cavendish 
and  Berkeley.  Among  the  more  purely  lit¬ 
erary  members  were  Waller,  Denham,  Cow¬ 
ley,  and  Spratt,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ro¬ 
chester. 

The  admission  of  Dryden  into  such  com¬ 
pany  is  a  proof  that  already  he  was  socially 
a  man  of  mark.  As  we  have  Dryden’s  own 
confession  that  he  was  somewhat  dull  and 
sluggish  in  conversation,  and  the  testimony  of 
others  that  he  wa^  the  very  reverse  of  a  bus¬ 
tling,  pushing  man,  and  rather  avoided  society 
than  sought  ft,  we  must  suppose  he  had  been 
found  out,  as  it  were,  in  spite  ^  himself.  We 
can  fancy  him  at  Herringmar^,  or  elsewhere, 
silting  as  one  of  a  group  with  Davenant,  How¬ 
ard,  and  others,  taking  snuff  and  listening  ra¬ 
ther  than  speaking  ;  jet  when  he  did  speak, 
doing  so  with  such  judgment  as  to  make  his 
ch^iirone  of  the  most  important  in  the  room, 
and  impress  all  with  the  conviction  that  that 
Dryden  was  a  solid  fellow.  He  seems  also 
to  have  taken  an  [nterest  in  the  scientific  gos¬ 
sip  of  the  day  about  magnetism,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Baconian  system  of  philosophy ;  and  this 
may  have  helped  to  bring  him  in  contact  with 
men  like  Boyle,  Wren,  and  Wallis.  At  all 
events,  if  the  Society  elected  him  on  trust, 
he  soon  justified  their  choice  by  taking  his 
place  among  the  best  known  members  of 
wbat  was  then  the  most  important  class  of 
literary  men — the  writers  for  the  stage. 

His  first  drama,  a  lumbering  prose-comedy, 
entitled  “The  Wild  Gallant,”  was  produced 
at  Killigrew’s  Theatre  in  February,  1662-3  ; 
and,  though  its  success  was  very  indifferent, 
he  was  not  discouraged  from  a  second  venture 
in  a  tragi  comedy,  entitled  “The  Rival  La¬ 
dies,”  written  partly  in  blank  verse,  partly 
in  heroic  rhyme,  and  produced  at  the  same 
theatre.  This  attempt  was  more  successful ; 
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and,  in  1664,  there  was  produced,  as  the 
joint  composition  of  Dryden  and  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  an  attempt  in  the  style  of  the  re^- 
lar  heroic  or  rhymed  tragedy,  called  "  The 
Indian  Q»ieen.”  The  date  of  this  effort  of 
literary  cop'irtnership  between  Dryden  and 
his  aristocratic  friend,  coincides  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  more  intimate  connection  between 
them,  by  Dryden’s  marriage  with  Sir  Robert’s 
sister.  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard.  The  mar¬ 
riage — the  result,  it  would  seem,  of  a  visit  of 
the  poet,  in  the  company  of  Sir  Robert,  to  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire’s  seat  in  Wilts — took  place 
in  November,  1663;  so  that  when  “The 
Indian  Queen”  was  written,  the  two  authors 
were  already  brothers-in  law.  The  marriage 
of  a  man  in  the  fK>et’8  circumstances  with  an 
earl’s  daughter,  was  neither  altogether  strange 
nor  altogether  such  as  to  preclude  remark. 
The  earl  was  poor,  and  able  to  afford  his 
daughter  but  a  small  settlement ;  and  Dry¬ 
den  was  a  man  of  s^ciently  good  family, 
his  grandfather  havii^  been  a  baronet^  and 
some  of  his  living  relatives  having  landed  pro¬ 
perty  In  Northamptonshire.  The  property 
remaining  for  the  support  of  Dryden’s  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  however,  after  the  subduc- 
tion  of  his  own  share  as  the  eldest  son,  had 
been  too  scanty  to  keep  them  all  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  station  ;  and  some  of  them  had  fallen  a 
little  lower  in  the  world.  One  sister,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  had  married  a  tobacconist  in  London — 
a  connection  not  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire  and  his  sons,  if  they  took 
the  trouble  to  become  cognizant  of  it.  Dryden 
himself  probably  moved  conveniently  enough* 
between  the  one  relationship  and  the  other. 
If  his  aristocratic  brother-in-law.  Sir  Robert, 
could  write  plays  with  him  and  the  like,  his 
other  brother-in-law,  the  tobacconist  of  New- 
gate-street,  may  have  administered  y>  his 
comfort  in  other  ways.  It  is  known  that  the 

ftoet,  in  his  later  life  at  least,  was  peculiarly 
astidious  in  the  article  of  snuff,  abhorring  all 
ordinary  snuffs,  and  satisfied  only  with  a  mix¬ 
ture'  which  he  prepared  himself ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  foundation  of  this  fasti¬ 
diousness  may  have  been  laid  in  the  facilities 
afforded  him  originallv  in  his  brother-in-law’s 
shop.  The  tobacconist  s  wife,  of  course,  would 
be  pleased  now  and  then  to  have  a  visit  from 
her  brother  John ;  but  whether  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  ever  went  to  see  her,  is  rather  doubtful. 
According  to  all  accounts,  Dryden’s  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  lady  was  not  such  as  to  improve 
his  ideas  of  the  matrimonial  slate,  or  to  give 
encouragement  to  future  poets  to  marry  earls’ 
daughters. 

In  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  Great 


Plague  in  1665,  and  the  subsequent  disaster 
of  the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  there  was  for  some 
time  a  total  cessation  in  London  of  theatri¬ 
cal  performances  and  all  other  amusements. 
Drydeir,  like  most  other  persons  who  were 
not  tied  to  town  by  business,  spent  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  this  gloomy  period  in  the  country. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  interruption  thus 
^iven  to  his  dramatic  labors,  to  produce  his 
farst  writings  of  any  moment  out  of  that  6eld, 
his  “Annus  Mirabilis,”  and  his  “  Eissay  on 
Dramatic  Poesy.”  The  hrst,  an  attempt  to 
invest  with  heroic  interest,  and  celebrate  in 
sonorous  stanzas,  the  events  of  the  famous 
year  1665—6,  including  not  only  the  Great 
Fire,  but  also  the  incidents  of  a  naval  war 
then  going  on  against  the  Dutch,  most  have 
done  more  to  bring  Dryden  into  the  favor¬ 
able  notice  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  other  high  personages  eulogized  in  it, 
than  any  thing  he  had  yet  written.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  short  epic  on  the  topics  of 
the  year,  such  as  Dryden  might  have  been 
expected  to  write,  if  he  had  been  already 
doing  laureate’s  duty  ;  and  unless  Sir  William 
Davenant  was  of  very  easy  temper,  he  must 
have  been  rather  annoyed  at  so  obvious  an 
invasion  of  his  province,  notwithstanding  the 
compliment  the  poet  had  paid  him  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  stanza  of  his  “  Gondibert,”  and  imi¬ 
tating  his  manner.  Scarcely  less  effective  in 
another  way  must  have  been  the  “Prose 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry” — a  vigorous  trea¬ 
tise  on  various  matters  of  poetry  and  criticism 
then  much  discus.sed.  It  contained,  among 
other  things,  a  defence  of  the  Heroic  or 
Rhymed  Tragedy  against  those  who  prefer¬ 
red  the  olden  Elizabethan  Tragedy  of  blank 
verse ;  and  so  powerful  a  contribution  was  it 
to  this  great  controversy  of  the  day,  that  it 
produced  an  immediate  sensation  in  all  lite¬ 
rary  circles.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who  now 
ranked  himself  among  the  partisans  of  blank 
verse,  took  occasion  to  express  his  dissent 
from  some  of  the  opinions  expounded  in  it ; 
and  as  Dryden  replied  rather  tartly,  a  tem¬ 
porary  quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  bro- 
thers-in-law.  , 

On  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  in  1667, 
Dryden,  his  reputation  increased  by  the  two 
performances  just  mentioned,  stepped  for¬ 
ward  again  as  a  dramatist.  A  heroic  tra¬ 
gedy  called  “  The  Indian  Emperor,”  which 
be  had  prepared  before  the  recess,  and  which, 
indeed,  had  then  been  acted,  was  reproduced 
with  great  success,  and  established  Dryden’s 
position  as  a  practitioner  of  heroic  and  rhymed 
tragedy.  This  was  followed  by  a  comedy, 
in  mixed  blank  verse  and  {irose,  called  “  The 
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Maiden  Queen this,  by  a  prose  comedy 
called  “  Sir  M  irlin  Mar-all  and  this  again 
by  an  adsptaiion,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
William  Davenant,  of  Shakspeare’s  "  Tem¬ 
pest.”  The  two  last  were  produced  at  Dave- 
nanl’s  theatre,  whereas  all  Drvden’a  former 
pieces  had  been  written  for  Killigrew’s,  or 
the  King’s  Company.  About  this  time, 
however,  an  ^arrangement  was  made  which 
secured  Dryden’s  services  exclusively  for 
Killigrew’s  house.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  Dryden  engaged  to  supply  the 
house  wiili  three  plays  every  year,  in  return 
for  wliich,  he  was  admitted  a  shareholder  in 
the  prohts  of  the  theatre  to  the  extent  of 
one  share  and  a  half.  The  Brsl-fruits  of  the 
bargain  were  a  prose- comedy,  called  “The 
Mock  Astrolirger,”  and  two  heroic  tragedies 
under  the  titles  of  “  Tyrannic  Love  ”  and 
the  “  Conquest  of  Granada,”  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  in  two  parts.  These  were  all  produced 
between  1668  and  1670,  and  the  tragedies, 
in  particular,  seem  to  have  taken  the  town 
by  storm,  and  placed  Dryden,  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  at  the  head  of  all  the  heroic  playwrights 
of  the  day. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  Dryden’s  popu¬ 
larity  as  a  dramatist  about  this  time  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  extract  from  the  dia¬ 
ry  of  the  omnipresent  Pepya,  referring  to  the 
first  performance  of  the  “  Maiden  Queen 
“After  dinner,  with  my  wife  to  see  the 
*Miiden  Q  teene,’  a  new  play  by  Dryden, 
mightily  commended  for  the  regularity  of  it, 
and  the  strain  and  wit ;  and  the  truth  is,  the 
comical  part  done  by  Nell,  (Nell  Gwyn,)* 
which  is  Flurimell,  that  1  never  can  hope  to 
see  the  like  done  again  by  man  or  woman. 
The  King  and  Duke  of  York  were  at  the 
play.  But  so  great  a  performance  of  a  com- 
^ical  part  was  never,  I  believe,  in  the  world 
before  as  Nell  do  this,  both  as  a  mad  girle, 
then  most  and  best  of  all  when  she  comes 
in  like  a  young  gallant,  and  hath  the  motions 
and  carriage  of  a  spark  the  most  that  ever  1 
saw  any  man  have.  It  makes  me,  I  confess, 
admire  her.”  But  even  Nell’s  performance 
in  this  comedy  was  nothing  compared  to  one 
part  of  her  performance  afterwards  in  the 
tragedy  of  “Tyrannic  Love.”  Probably 
there  was  never  such  a  scene  of  ecstacy  in 
a  theatre,  as  when  Nell,  after  acting  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  tragic  princess  in  this  play,  and 
kilting  herself  at  the  close  in  a  grand  passage 
of  heroism  and  supernatural  virtue,  had  to 
start  up  as  she  was  being  borne  off  the  stage 
dead,  and  recume  her  natural  character,  first 
addressing  her  bearer  in  these  words : — 


Hold !  are  you  mad  7  you  d — d  confounded  dog  ; 

I  am  to  rise,  and  apeak  the  epilogue. 

And  then  running  to  the  footlights,  and 
beginning  her  speech  to  the  audience — 

I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye — 

I  am  the  ghosl  of  poor  departed  Nelly. 

Sweet  laoiea,  be  not  frighted  ;  I’d  be  civil ; 

I'm  what  I  was — a  little  harmless  devil,  A.c.,&c.‘ 

It  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  this  epilogue  that 
effected  Nell’s  conquest  of  the  king,  and  that 
he  WHS  so  fascinated  with  her  manner  of  de- 
liveiing  it  that  he  went  behind  the  scenes 
after  the  play  was  over,  and  carried  her  off 
that  very  night.  Ah !  and  it  is  a  hundred 
and  eighty-four  years  since  that  fascinating 
run  to  the  footlights  took  place,  and  the 
swarthy  face  of  the  monarch  was  seen  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  the  audience  shrieked  and  clapped 
with  delight,  and  Pepys  bustled  about  the 
boxes,  and  Drycl^n  sat  looking  placidly 
on,<ontenled  with  hff  success,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  how  much  of  it  was  owing  to  Nelly  ! 

One  can  see  how,  even  if  the  choice  had 
been  made  strictly  with  a  reference  to  the 
claims  of  the  candidates,  it  would  have  been 
felt  that  Dryden,  and  cot  Butler,  was  the 
proper  man  to  succeed  Davenant  in  the  lau- 
reauship.  If  Butler  had  shown  the  more 
original  vein  of  talent  in  one  peculiar  walk. 

Dr}  den  had  proved  himself  the  man  of  great¬ 
est  general  strength,  in  whom  were  more 
broadly  represented  the  various  literary  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  time.  The  author  of  ten  plays, 
four  of  which  were  stately  rhymed  tragedies, 
and  the  rest  comedies  in  piose  and  bLnk 
verse  ;  the  author,  also,  of  various  occasion¬ 
al  poems,  one  of  which,  the  “  Annus  Mira-  * 
bilis,”  was  noticeable  on  its  own  account  as 
the  best  poem  of  current  history  ;  the  author, 
moreover,  of  one  express  prose  treatise  and 
of  various  shorter  prose  dissertations  in  the 
shape  of  prefaces  and  the  like,  prefixed  to 
his  separate  plays  and  poems,  in  which  the 
principles  of  literature  were  discussed  in  a 
manner  at  once  masterly  and  adapted  to  the 
prevailing  taste — Dryden  was,  on  the  whole, 
far  more  likely  to  perform  well  that  part  of 
a  laureate’s  duties  which  consisted  in  super¬ 
vising  and  leading  the  general  literatuie  of 
his  age  than  a  man  whose  reputation,  though 
justly  great,  had  been  acquired  by  one  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  in  the  single  department  of 
burlesque.  Accordingly,  Drvden  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post,  and  Butler  was  left  to 
finish,  on  his  own  scanty  resources,  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  his  “Hudibras,”  varying 
the  occupation  by  jotting  down  those  scraps 
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of  cynical  thought  which  were  found  among 
his  posthumous  papers,  and  which  show  that 
towards  the  end  of  his  days  there  were  other 
thin^  that  he  hated  and  would  have  lashed 
besides  puiitanism.  Thus: — 

’Tis  a  stransre  n[re  we’ve  lived  in,  and  a  lewd 
As  e’er  the  sun  in  all  his  travels  viewed. 

Again : 

The  greatest  saints^ J  sinners  have  been  made 
Of  proselytes  of  one  another’s  trade. 

Again : 

Anthority  is  a  disease  and  a  cure. 

Which  men  can  neither  want  nor  well  endure. 

And  again,  with  an  obvious  reference  to  his 
own  case  : 

Dime  Fortune,  some  men’s  titular. 

Takes  charge  of  them  without  their  care, 
Does  all  their  drudgery  and  work. 

Like  fairies,  fur  them  in  the  dark  ; 

Conducts  them  blindfold,  and  advances 
'The  naturals  by  blinder  chances; 

While  (rthers  by  desert  and  wit 
Cuul.d  never  make  the  matter  hit ; 

But  still,  the  better  they  deserve. 

Are  but  tlie  abler  thought  to  starve. 

Dryden,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  laureateship,  was  in  his  fortieth  year, — a 
circumstance  worth  noting,  if  we  would  re¬ 
alize  his  position,  as  laureate,  among  his  lit¬ 
erary  contemporaries.  Of  these  contempo¬ 
raries  there  were  some  who,  as  being  his 
seniors,  would  feel  themselves  free  from  ail 
obligations  to  pay  him  respect.  To  octoge¬ 
narians  like  Hobbes  and  Izaak  Walton,  he 
was  but  a  boy ;  and  even  from  Waller,  Mil- 
ton,  Butler,  Denham  and  Marvel,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  see  him  in  the  laureate’s  chair,  he 
could  only  look  for  that  approving  recogni¬ 
tion,  totally  distinct  from  reverence,  which 
men  of  sixty-fire,  sixty,  and  fifty- five  bestow 
on  their  full-grown  juniors.  Such  an  amount 
of  recognition  he  seems  to  have  received  from 
all  of  them.  Butler,  indeed,  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  very  kindly  to  him:  and  it 
stands  on  record,  as  Milton’s  opinion  of 
Dryden’s  powers  about  this  period,  that  he 
thought  him  “  a  rhymer  but  no  poet.”  But 
Butler,  who  went  about  snarling  at  most 
things,  and  was  irreverent  enough  to  think 
the  Royal  Society  itself  little  better  than  a 
humbug,  was  not  the  man  from  whom  a  laud¬ 
atory  estimate  of  anybody  was  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  ;  and,  though  Milton’s  criticism  is  too  pre¬ 
cious  to  be  thrown  away,  and  will  even  be 
found  on  investigation  to  be  not  so  far  amiss, 
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if  the  moment  at  which  it  was  given  is  duly 
borne  in  mind,  yet  it  is,  after  all,  not  Milton’s 
opinion  of  Dryden’s  general  literary  capacity, 
but  only  his  opinion  of  his  claims  to  be  call^ 
a  poet.  Dryden,  on  bis  part,  to  whose  charge 
any  want  of  veneration  for  his  great  literary 
predecessors  cannot  be  imputed,  and  whose 
faculty  of  appreciating  the  most  various  kinds 
of  excellence  was  conspicuously  large,  would 
probably  have  been  more  grieved  than  indig¬ 
nant  at  this  indifference  of  men  like  Butler 
and  Milton  to  his  rising  fame.  He  bad  an 
unfeigned  admiration  for  the  author  of  “  Hu- 
dibras  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  England 
who  more  profoundly  revered  the  poet  of 
“Paradise  Lost,”  and  more  dutifully  testi¬ 
fied  this  reverence  both  by  acts  of  personal 
attention,  and  by  written  expressions  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  him  while  he  was  yet  alive.  It 
would  have  pained  Dryden  much,  we  believe, 
to  know  that  the  great  Puritan  poet,  whom 
he  made  Aa  point  of  duty  to  go  and  see 
now  and  then  in  his  solitude,  and  of  whom 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  reading  ^e 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  “  This  man  cuts  us  all  ciR, 
and  the  ancients,  too,”  thought  no  better  of 
him  than  that  he  was  a  rhymer.  But,  how¬ 
ever  he  may  have  felt  himself  related  to 
those  seniors  who  were  vanishing  from  the 
stage,  or  whose  literary  era  was  in  the  past, 
it  was  in  a  conscious  spirit  of  supeiiority 
that  he  confronted  the  generation  of  his  co¬ 
evals  and  juniors,  the  natural  subjects  of  his 
laureateship.  Setting  aside  such  men  as 
Locke  and  Barrow,  belonging  more  to  other 
departments  than  that  of  literature  proper, 
there  were  none  of  these  coevils  or  juniors 
who  were  entitled  to  dispute  his  autboiity. 
There  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  year 
or  two  older  than  Dryden,  at  once  the  great¬ 
est  wit  and  the  greatest  profiigate  about 
Charles’s  court,  but  whose  attempts  as  a 
comic  dramatist  were  little  more  than  occa¬ 
sional  ducal  eccentricities.  There  were  the 
Earls  of  Dorset  and  Roscommon,  both  about 
Dryden’s  age,  and  both  cultivated  men  and 
respectable  versifiers.  There  was  Thomas 
Spratt,  afterwards  Bishop  of  liochester,  and 
now  chaplain  to  his  grace  of  Buckingham, 
five  years  younger  than  Dryden,  his  fellow- 
member  in  the  Royal  Society,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  pretensions  to  literary  excellence. 
There  was  the  witty  rake.  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
a  man  of  frolic,  like  Buckingham,  some  seven 
years  Dryden’s  junior,  and  the  author  of  at 
least  three  comedies  and  three  tragedies. 
There  was  the  still  more  witty  rake.  Sir 
George  Etherege,  of  about  the  same  age,  the 
I  author  of  two  comedies,  produced  between 
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1060  and  IG’ZO,  which,  for  ease  and  spright¬ 
ly  fluency,  surpassed  any  thing  that  Dryden 
had  done  in  the  comic  style.  But  “gentle 
George,”  as  he  was  called,  was  incorrigibly 
lazy ;  and  it  did  not  seem  as  if  the  public 
would  get  any  thing  more  from  him.  la  his 
place  had  come  another  gentleman-writer, 
young  William  Wycherly,  whose  first  com¬ 
edy  had  been  written  before  Dryden’s  lau- 
reateship,  though  it  was  not  acted  till  1672, 
and  who  was  already  famous  as  a  wit.  Of 
precisely  the  same  age  as  Wycherly,  and  with 
a  far  greater  quantity  of  comic  writing  in 
him,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  qual¬ 
ity,  was  Thomas  Shad  well,  whose  bulky 
body  was  a  perpetual  source  of  jest  against  | 
him,  though  he  himself  vaunted  it  as  one  of 
his  many  resemblances  to  Ben  Jonson.  The 
contemporary  opinion  of  these  two  last-named 
comic  poets,  Wycherly  and  Shadwell,  after 
they  came  to  be  better  known,  is  expressed 
in  these  lines  from  a  poem  of  Rgahester’s : 


Of  all  our  modern  wits,  none  seem  to  me 
Qye  to  have  touched  upon  true  comedy, 

Bm  hasty  Shadwell  and  slow  Wycherly. 
Shadwell’s  unfinished  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  force  of  Nature,  none  of  Art. 
With  just  bold  strokes  he  dashes  here  and  ther^. 
Showing  great  mastery  with  little  care ; 

Scorning  to  varnish  his  good  touches  o’er, 

To  make  the  fools  and  women  praise  the  more  : 
But  Wycherly  earns  hard  whate'er  he  gains  *, 

He  wants  no  judgment,  and  he  spares  no  pains ; 
He  frequently  excels,  and,  at  the  least, 

Hakes  fewer  faults  than  any  of  the  rest. 

The  author  of  these  lines,  the  notorious 
Wilmot,  Elarl  of  Rochester,  was  also  one  of 
Dryden’s  literary  subjects.  He  was  but  twen¬ 
ty-two  years  of  age  when  Dryden  became 
laureate  ;  but  before  ten  years  of  that  laure- 
ateahip  were  over,  he  had  blazed  out,  in  rapid 
debauchery,  bis  wretched  ly-spent  life.  Young¬ 
er  by  three  years  than  ^Chester,  and  also 
destined  to  a  short  life,  though  more  of  misery 
than  of  crime,  was  Thomas  Otway,  of  whose 
six  tragedies  and  four  comedies,  all  produced 
daring  the  laureateship  of  Dryden,  one  at 
least  has  taken  a  place  in  our  dramatic  liter¬ 
ature,  and  is  resid  still  Cor  its  power  and 
pathos.  Associated  with  OtwayU  name  is 
that  of  Nat.  Lee,  more  than  Otway’s  match 
in  fury,  and  who,  after  a  brief  career  as  a 
tragic  dramatist  and  drunkard,  became  an 
];iunate  of  Bedlam.  Another  writer  of  tra- 
^pedy,  whose  career  began  with  Dryden’s 
BMireateship,  was  John  Crowne,  “  little 
starched  Johnny  Crowne,”  as  Rochester  calls 
him.  but  whom  so  good  a  judge  as  Charles 
.  Lamb  has  thought  worthy  of  commemora¬ 


tion  as  having  written  some  really  fine  things. 
Finally,  a  few  Nahum  Tates,  Etkanah  Settles, 
Tom  D’Urfeys  and  other  small  celebrities,  in 
whose  company  we  may  place  Aphra  Behn, 
the  poetess,  close  the  list. 

Doing  our  best  to  fancy  this  cluster  of 
wits  and  play-writers,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
from  his  appointment  to  the  laureateship  in 
1670,  at  the  age  of  forty,  to  his  deposition 
from  that  office  in  1688,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight,  Dryden  is  historical^’  the  principal  fig¬ 
ure,  we  can  very  well  see  tnat  not  one  of  them 
all  could  wrest  the  dictatorship  from  him. 
With  an  income  from  various  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  his  salary  as  laureate  and  historiogra¬ 
pher,  and  his  receipts  from  his  engagement 
with  Killigrew’s  company,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  600/.  a  year,  which,  according  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  computation,  means  about 
1,800/.  in  our  value,  he  had,  during  a  portion 
of  this  time  at  least,  all  the  means  of  exter¬ 
nal  respectability  in  sufficient  abundance. 
His  reputation  as  the  first  dramatic  author 
of  the  day,  was  already  made  ;  and  if,  as 
yet,  there  were  others  who  had  done  as  well 
or  better  as  poets  out  of  the  dramatic  walk, 
he  more  than  made  up  for  this  by  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  bis  prologues  and  epilogues,  and 
by  his  readiness  and  power  as  a  prose-critic 
of  general  literature.  No  one  could  deny 
that,  though  a  rather  heavy  man  in  private 
society,  and  so  slow  and  silent  among  the 
wits  of  the  coflee-house  that,  but  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  placid  face,  the  deeply 
indented  leather  chair  on  which  he  sat  would 
have  done  as  well  to  represent  literature 
there  as  his  own  presence  in  it,  John  Dryden 
was,  all  in  all,  the  first  wit  of  the  age.  There 
was  not  a  Buckingham,  nor  an  Etherege,  nor 
a  Shadwell,  nor  a  starched  Johnny  Crowne, 
of  them  all,  that  singly  would  have  dared 
to  dispute  his  supremacy.  And  yet,  as  will 
happen,  what  his  subjecu  would  not  dare  to 
do  singly,  or  ostensibly,  some  of  them  tried 
to  compass  by  cabal  and  systematic  depreci¬ 
ation  on  particular  points.  In  fact,  Dryden 
had  to  fight  pretty  bard  to  maintain  his 
place,  and  had  to  make  an  example  or  two 
of  a  rebel  subject  before  the  rest  were  terri¬ 
fied  into  submission. 

He  was  first  attacked  in  the  very  field  of 
bis  greatest  triumphs  —  the  dranu.  The 
attack  was  partly  directed  against  himself 
personally,  partly  against  that  style  of  the 
heroic  or  rhymed  tragedy,  of  which  he  was 
the  advocate  and  representative.  There  had 
always  been  dissenters  from  this  new  fashion ; 
and  among  these  was  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  who  had  a  natural  genius  for  making 
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fun  of  any  thing.  Assisted,  it  is  said,  by  his 
chaplain,  Spratt,  and  by  Butler,  who  had 
already  satirized  this  style  of  tragedy  by 
writing  a  dialogue,  in  which  two  cats  are 
made  to  caterwaul  to  each  other  in  heroics, 
the  Duke  had  amused  his  leisure  by  prepar¬ 
ing  a  farce,  in  which  heroic  plays  were  held 
up  to  ridicule.  In  the  original  draft  of  the 
farce,  Davenant  was  made  the  butt  under 
the  name  of  Bilboa ;  but,  after  Davenant’s 
death,  the  farce  was  recast,  and  Dryden 
substituted  under  the  name  of  Bayes.  The 
plot  of  this  famous  farce,  the  “  Rehearsal,” 

IS  much  the  same  as  that  of  Sheridan’s  “  Cri¬ 
tic.”  The  poet  Bayes  invites  two  friends. 
Smith  and  Johnson,  to  be  present  at  the 
rehearsal  of  a  heroic  play  which  he  is  on  the 
point  of  bringing  out,  and  the  humor  con¬ 
sists  in  the  supposed  repre-sentation  of  this 
heroic  play,  while  Bayes  alternately  directs 
the  actors,  and  expounds  the  drift  of  the 
play  and  its  beauties  to  Smith  &nd  Johnson, 
who  all  the  while  are  laughing  at  him,  and 
thinking  it  monstrous  rubbish.  Conceive  a 
farce  like  this,  written  with  amazing  clever¬ 
ness,  and  cram-full  of  absurdities,  produced 
in  the  very  theatre  where  the  echoes  of 
Dryden’s  last  sonorous  heroics  were  still 
lingering,  and  acted  by  the  same  actors ; 
conceive  it  interspersed  with  parodies  of 
well-known  passages  from  Dryaen’s  plays, 
and  with  allusions  to  characters  in  these 
plays ;  conceive  the  actor  who  played  the 
part  of  Bayes,  dressed  to  look  as  like  Dry¬ 
den  as  po!>sible,  instructed  by  the  Duke  to 
mimic  Dryden's  voice,  and  using  phrases  like 
“i’gsd,”  and  “i’fackins,”  which  Dryden  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  in  familiar  conversation ; 

*  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  sensation 
made  by  the  ”  Rehearsal  ”  in  all  theatrical 
circles  on  its  first  perforvaoce  in  the  winter 
of  1671.  Its  effect,  tliQi^jiot  immediate, 
was  decisive.  From  tbiA  lime  the  heroic  or 
rhymed  tragedy  was  lak  to  be  doomed.  Dry¬ 
den,  indeed,  did  not  at  once  recant  his  opinion 
in  fhvor  of  rhymed  tragedies,  but  he  yielded 
so  far  to  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
them,  as  to  write  only  one  more  of  the  kind. 

Though  thus  driven  out  of  his  favorite 
style  of  the  rhymed  tragedy,  however,  he 
was  not  driven  from  the  stage.  Bound  by 
his  agreement  with  the  king’s  company  to 
furnish  three  plays  a  year,  he  continued  to 
make  dramatic  writing  his  chief  occupation  ; 
and  almost  his  sole  productions  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  laureaieship,  were  ten 
plays.  Three  of  these  were  prose  comedies ; 
one,  a  tragi-comedy,  m  blank  verse  and  prose ; 
one,  an  opera  in  rhyme ;  five  tragedies  in 


blank  verse ;  and  one,  the  rhymed  tragedy 
above  referred  to.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  was  at  the  rate  of  only  one  play  a 
year;  whereas,  by  his  engagement,  he  was 
to  furnish  three.  The  fact  was,  however, 
that  the  company  were  very  indulgent  to  him, 
and  let  him  have  his  full  shareof  the  receipts, 
averaging  300f.  a  year,  in  return  for  but  a 
third  of  the  stipulated  work.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  we  find  them  complaining,  in  1679, 
that  Dryden  had  behaved  unhandsomely  to 
them  in  carrying  one  of  his  plays  to  the 
other  theatre,  and  so  injuring  their  interests. 
As,  from  that  year,  none  of  Dryden’s  plays 
were  produced  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  but 
ail  at  the  Duke’s,  till  1682,  when  the  two 
companies  were  united,  it  is  probable  that,  in 
that  year,  the  bargain  made  with  Killigrew 
terminated.  It  deserves  notice,  by  the  way, 
that  the  so-called  “  opera”  was  one  entitled 
“The  State  of  Innocence,  or  the  Fall  of 
Man,”  founded  on  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
and  brought  out  in  1674-5,  immediately 
after  Milton’s  death.  That  this  was  an 
equivocal  compliment  to  Milton’s  memory, 
Dryden  himself  lived  to  acknowledge.  He 
confessed  to  Dennis,  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards,  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  that 
opera,  “  he  knew  not  half  the  extent  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  excellence.”  A  striking  proof  of  Dry¬ 
den’s  immense  veneration  for  Milton,  consid¬ 
ering  bow  high*his  admiration  of  Milton  bad 
been  even  while  he  was  alive ! 

Of  these  dramatic  productions  of  Dryden 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  bis  laureate^ihip, 
some  were  very  carefully  written.  Thus, 

“  Marriage  a  la-mode,”  performed  in  1672, 
is  esteemed  one  of  his  best  comedies ;  and  of 
the  rhymed  tragedy,  “  Aurung-Zebe,”  per¬ 
formed  in  1675,  he  himself  says,  in  the 
Prologue — 

What  verse  can  do  he  has  performed  in  this. 

Which  he  presumes  the  most  correct  of  his. 

'The  tragedy  of  “All  for  Love,”  which  fol¬ 
lowed  “Aurung-Zebe,”  in  1678,  and  in  which 
he  falls  back  on  blank  verse,  is  pronounced 
by  many  critics  to  be  the  very  best  of  all 
his  dramas  ;  and  perhaps  none  of  his  plays 
have  been  more  read  than  the  “  Spanish 
Friar,”  written  in  1680.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubted  if  in  any  of  these  plays  Dryden 
achieved  a  degree  of  immediate  success 
equal  to  that  which  bad  attended  his 
“  Tyrannic  Love  ”  and  bis  “  Conquest  of 
Oranada,”  written  before  his  laureateship. 
This  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the  single 
blow  struck  at  bis  fame  by  Buckingham’s 
“  Rehearsal,”  as  to  the  growth  of  that  general 
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Kirit  of  criticism  and  disaffection  which  par¬ 
es  every  author  after  the  public  have  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  style  to 
expect  the  good,  and  look  rather  for  the  bad, 
in  what  he  writes.  Thus,  we  6nd  one  critic 
of  the  day, ‘Martin  Clifford,  who  was  a  man 
of  some  note,  addressing  Dryden,  a  year  or 
two  after  his  laureateship,  in  this  polite 
fashion :  “You  do  live  in  as  much  ignorance 
and  darkness  as  you  did  in  the  womb ;  your 
writings  are  like  a  Jack-of-all  trades’  shop; 
they  have  a  variety,  but  nothing  of  value ;  and 
if  thou  art  not  the  dullest  plant  animal  that 
ever  the  earth  produced,  all  that  I  have 
conversed  with  are  strangely  mistaken  in 
thee.”  This  onslaught  of  Mr.  Clifford’s  is 
clearly  to  be  regarded  as  only  that  gentle¬ 
man’s;  but  what  ipung  Rochester  said  and 
thought  about  Dryden  at  this  time  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  what  was  thought  and  said 
generally  by  the  critical  part  of  the  town. 

Well,  Sir,  ’tis  granted :  I  said  Dryden’s  rhymes 
Were  stolen,  unequal — nay,  dull,  many  times: 
What  foolish  patron  is  there  found  of  his. 

So  blindly  partial  to  deny  me  this  ? 

But  that  his  plays,  embroidered  up  and  down 
With  wit  and  learning,  justly  pleased  the  town. 

In  the  same  paper  I  as  freely  own. 

Yet,  having  this  allowed,  the  heavy  mass 
That  stuffs  up  his  loose  volumes,  must  not  pass. 
***** 

But,  to  be  just,  ’twill  to  his  praise  be  found, 

His  excellences  more  than  faults  abound  ; 

Nor  dare  I  from  his  sacred  temples  tear 
The  laurel  which  he  best  deserves  to  wear. 
***** 

And  may  I  not  have  leave  impartially 
To  search  and  censure  Dryden’s  works,  and  try 
If  these  gross  faults  his  choice  pen  does  commit. 
Proceed  from  want  of  judgment  or  of  wit ; 

Or  if  his  lumpish  fancy  doth  refuse 
Spirit  and  giyice  to  his  loose  slattern  muse. 

We  have  no  doubt  thi3opinion,tlms  express¬ 
ed  by  the  scapegrace  young  earl,  was  very 
general.  Dryden’s  own  prose  disquisitions  on 
the  principles  of  poetry  may  have  helped  to 
diffuse  many  of  those  notions  of  genuine  poeti¬ 
cal  merit  by  which  he  was  now  tried.  But,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  what  most  of  all  tended  to  expose 
Dryden’s  reputation  to  the  perils  of  criti¬ 
cism  was  the  increasing  number  of  his  dra¬ 
matic  competitors,  and  the  evident  ability  of 
some  of  them.  True,  most  of  these  com¬ 
petitors  were  Dryden’s  personal  friends,  and 
some  of  the  younger  of  them,  as  Lee,  Shad- 
well,  Crowne,  and  Tate,  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  him  for  prologues  and  epilogues, 
with  which  to  increase  the  attractions  of 
their  plays.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  too. 


[August, 

Dryden  clubbed  with  Lee  or  Shadwell  in  the 
composition  of  a  dramatic  piece.  But, 
though  thus  on  a  friendly  footing  with  most 
of  his  contemporary  dramatists,  and  almost 
in  a  fatherly  relation  to  some  of  them,  Dry¬ 
den’s  popularity  was  not  the  less  affected  by 
their  competition.  In  the  department  of 
prose  comedy,  Etherege,  whose  last  and  best 
comedy,  “Sir  Fopling  Flutter,”  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  1676,  and  Wycherly,  whose  four 
celebrated  comedies  were  all  produced  be¬ 
tween  1672  and  1677,  had  introduced  a  style 
compared  with  which  Dryden’s  best  comic 
attempts  were  but  heavy  horse- play.  Even 
the  fat  hulking  Shadwell,  who  dashed  off  his 
comedies  as  fast  as  he  could  write,  had  a 
vein  of  course  natural  humor  which  Dryden 
wanted.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dryden  tried 
to  keep  his  preeminence  against  these  rivals 
by  increased  strength  of  language,  increased 
intricacy  of  plot,  and  an  increased  use  of 
those  brutal  obscenities  upon  which  they  all 
relied  so  much  in  their  efforts  to  please. 
One  comedy  in  which  Dryden,  trusting  too 
confidently  to  this  last  element  of  success, 
pushed  grossness  to  the  utmost  conceivable 
limit,  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  In  tragedy, 
it  is  true,  his  position  was  more  firm.  But 
even  in  this  department,  some  niches  were 
cut  in  the  body  of  his  fame.  His  friend, 
Nat.  Lee,  had  produced  one  or  two  tragedies 
in  which  a  tenderness  and  a  wild  force  of 
passion  were  discerned,  to  which  Dryden’s 
more  masculine  genius  could  not  pretend  ; 
Crowne  had  also  done  one  or  two  things  of 
a  superior  character ;  and,  though  it  was 
not  till  1682  that  Otway  produced  his 
“  Venice  Preserved,”  he  had  already  given  , 
evidence  of  his  mastery  of  dramatic  pathos. 
All  this  Dryden  might  have  seen  without 
allowing  himself  to  be  much  concerned,  con¬ 
scious  as  he  must  have  been  that  in  general 
strength  he  was  still  superior  to  all  about 
him,  however  they  might  rival  him  in  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  deliberate  resolution,  hqw- 
ever,  of  Rochester  and  some  other  aristo¬ 
cratic  leaders  of  the  fashion,  to  make  good 
their  criticisms  on  his  writings,  by  setting  up 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  dramatists 
of  the  day  as  patterns  of  a  higher  style  of 
art  than  his,  provoked  him  out  of  his  com¬ 
posure.  To  show  what  he  could  do,  if  called 
upon  to  defend  his  rights  against  pretenders, 
he  made  a  terrible  example  of  one  poor 
wretch,  who  had  been  puffed  for  the  moment 
into  undue  popularity.  'This  unfortunate 
was  Elkanah  Settle,  and  the  occasion  of  the 
atack  was  a  heroic  tragedy  written  by  Settle, 
acted  with  great  success  both  on  the  stage  and 
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at  Whitt'hall,  and  published  with  illustrative 
woodcuts.  On  this  performance  Dryden 
made  a  most  merciless  onslaught  in  a  prose 
criticism  prehxed  to  his  next  published  play, 
tearing  Settle’s  metaphors  and  grammar  to 
pieces.  Settle  replied  with  some  spirit,  but 
little  effect,  and  was.  in  fact,  settled  for  ever. 
Rochester  next  patronized  Crowne  and  Otway 
for  a  time,  but  soon  gave  them  up,  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  assailing  Dryden  more 
directly  in  such  lampoons  as  we  have  quoted. 
In  the  year  1679,  however,  suspecting  Dry¬ 
den  to  have  had  a  shace  in  the  authorship  of 
a  poem,  then  circulating  in  manuscript,  in 
which  certain  liberties  were  taken  with  his 
name,  he  caused  him  to  be  way-laid  and 
beaten  as  be  was  going  home  one  evening 
through  Rose  alley  to  his  house  in  Gerard 
street.  The  poem,  entitled  “An  Essay  on 
Satire,”  is  usually  printed  among  Dryden’s 
works ;  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether 
Dryden  was  really  the  author. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Dryden  and  for 
English  literature  that,  just  about  this  period, 
when  he  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a 
veteran  among  the  dramatists  whose  further 
services  in  that  department  the  town  could 
afford  to  spare,  circumstances  led  him,  almost 
without  any  wish  of  his  own,  into  a  new 
path  of  literature.  He  was  now  arrived  at 
the  ripe  age  of  fifty  years,  and,  if  an  inven¬ 
tory  had  been  made  of  his  writings,  they 
would  have  been  found  to  consist  of  twenty- 
one  dramas,  with  a  series  of  critical  prose 
essays  for  the  most  part  bound  up  with  these 
dramas,  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  undra- 
matic  poetry,  except  a  few  occasional  pieces, 
of  which  the  “Annus  Mirabilis’’  was  still  the 
chief.  Had  a  discerning  critic  examined 
these  works  with  a  view  to  discover  in  what 
peculiar  vein  or  verse  Dryden,  if  he  aban- 1 
doned  the  drama,  might  still  do  justice  to 
his  powers,  he  would  certainly  have  selected 
the  vein  of  reflective  satire.  Of  the  most  ner¬ 
vous  and  emphatic  lines  that  could  have  been 
quoted  from  bis  plays,  a  large  proportion 
would  have  been  found  to  consist  of  what 
may  be  called  maxim  metrically  expressed  ; 
while,  in  his  dramatic  prologues  and  epi¬ 
logues,  which  were  always  thought  among 
the  happiest  efforts  of  his  pen,  the  excellence 
would  have  been  found  to  consist  in  very 
much  the  same  power  of  direct  didactic  de¬ 
clamation  applied  satirically  to  the  humors, 
manners,  and  opinions  of  the  day.  Whether 
any  critic,  observing  all  this,  would  have 
been  bold  enough  to  advise  Dryden  to  take  the 
hint,  and  quit  the  drama  for  satirical,  contro¬ 
versial,  and  didactic  poetry,  we  need  not  in¬ 


quire.  Circumstances  compelled  what  advice 
might  have  failed  to  bring  about.  After 
some  twenty  years  of  political  stagnation,  or 
rather  of  political  confusion,  relieved  only  by 
the  occasional  cabals  of  leading  statesmen, 
and  by  rumors  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
plots,  the  old  Puritan  feeling  and  the  general 
spirit  of  civil  liberty,  which  the  Restoration 
had  but  pent  up  within  the  vitals  of  Eng¬ 
land,  broke  forth  in  a  regular  and  organiz^ 
form  as  modern  English  Whiggism.  The 
controversy  had  many  ramifications,  but  its 
immediate  phase  at  that  moment  was  an  an¬ 
tagonism  of  two  parties  on  the  question  of 
the  succession  to  the  crown  after  Chdrles 
should  die — the  Tories  and  Catholics  main¬ 
taining  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  York  as 
the  legal  heir ;  and  the  Whigs  and  Protes¬ 
tants  rallying,  for  want  of  a  better  man, 
round  Charles’s  illegitimate  son,  the  hand¬ 
some  and  popular  Duke  of  Monmouth,  then 
a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  opposition.  Charles 
himself  was  forced  by  reasons  of  state  to  take 
part  with  his  brother,  and  to  frown  on  Mon¬ 
mouth  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  lords 
and  wits  of  the  time  from  distributing  them¬ 
selves  pretty  equally  between  the  two  parties, 
and  fighting  out  the  dispute  with  all  the 
weapons  of  intrigue  and  ridicule.  Shad  well. 
Settle,  and  some  other  minor  poets,  lent  their 
pens  to  the  Whigs,  and  wrote  squibs  and 
satires  in  the  Whig  service.  Lee,  Otway, 
Tate,  and  others,  worked  for  the  court  party. 
Dryden,  as  laureate  and  Tory,  had  but  one 
course  to  take.  He  plunged  into  the  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  whole  force  of  his  genius ; 
and  in  November,  1681,  when  the  nation  was 
waiting  for  the  trial  of  Shaftesbury,  then  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  he  published  his  satire 
of  “Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  in  which, 
under  the  thin  veil  of  a  story  of  Absalom’s 
rebellion  against  his  father  David,  the  exist¬ 
ing  political  state  of  England  was  repre¬ 
sented  from  the  Tory  point  of  view.  Among 
the  characters  portrayed  in  it,  Dryden  had 
the  satisfaction  of  introducing  his  old  critic, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  upon  whom  he 
now  took  ample  revenge. 

The  satire  of  “Absalom  and  Achitophel,” 
than  which  nothing  finer  of  the  kind  had 
ever  appeared  in  England,  and  which  indeed 
surpassed  all  that  could  have  been  expected 
even  from  Dryden  at  thqt  time,  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  polemical  or  satirical  poems, 
the  composition  of  which  occupied  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  laureateship.  “  The  Medal, 
a  Satire  against  Sedition,”  appeared  in 
March,  1682,  as  the  poet’s  comment  on  the 
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popular  enthusiasm  occasioned  by  the  acquit¬ 
tal  of  Shaftesbury ;  “  Mack  Flecknoe,  ha 
which  Shad  well,  as  poet-in-chief  of  the 
Whigs,  received  a  thrashing  all  to  himself, 
was  published  in  October  in  the  same  year ; 
and  a  month  later,  there  appeared  the  so- 
called  “  Second  Part  of  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,”  written  by  Nahum  Tate,  under 
Dryden’s  superintendence,  and  with  interpo¬ 
lations  from  Dryden’s  pen.  In  the  same 
avowed  character,  as  literary  champion  of 
the  government  and  the  party  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  Dryden  continued  to  labor  during 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles.  His 
“Religio  Laid,”  indeed,  produced  early  in 

1683,  and  forming  a  metrical  statement  of  the 
grounds  and  extent  of  his  own  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England,  can  hardly  have 
been  destined  for  immediate  political  service. 
But  the  solitary  play  which  be  wrote  about 
this  period — a  tragedy  called  “  The  Duke  of 
Guise” — was  certainly  intended  for  political 
effect;  as  was  also  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  a  work  on  the  history  of  French 
Calvinism. 

How  ill-requited  Dryden  was  for  these 
■ervices,  appears  but  too  clearly  from  evi¬ 
dence  proving  that,  at  this  time,  he  was  in  , 
great  pecuniary  difficulties.  At  the  time  I 
when  the  king’s  cast-off  mistresses  were  re¬ 
ceiving  pensions  of  10,000/.  a  year,  and 
when  130,000/.,  or  more,  was  squandered 
every  year  on  secret  court  purposes.  Dry- 
den’s  salary  as  laureate  remained  unpaid  for 
four  years ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  his 
repeated  solicitations,  an  order  for  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  arrears  was  at  last  issued  in  May, 

1684,  it  was  for  the  miserable  pittance  of 
one  quarter’s  salary,  due  at  midsummer. 
1680,  leaving  6ftecn  quarters,  or  750/.,  still 
in  arrea^.  It  appears,  however,  from  a 
document  publish^  for  the  6rst  time  by  Mr. 
Bell,  that  an  additional  pension  of  100/.  a 
year  was  at  this  time  conferred  on  Dryden — 
that  pension  to  date  retrospectively  from 
1680,  and  the  arrears  to  be  paid,  as  conveni¬ 
ent,  along  with  the  larger  arrears  of  salary. 
How  far  Dryden  benefited  by  this  nominal 
increase  of  his  emoluments  from  govern¬ 
ment,  or  whether  any  further  portion  of  the 
arrears  was  paid  op,  while  Charles  continued 
On  the  throne,  can  hardly  be  ascertained. 
Charles  died  in  February,  1684-5,  and  Dry¬ 
den,  as  in  duty  bound,  wrote  his  funeral 
panegyric.  In  this  Pindaric,  which  is  enti¬ 
tled  “  Threnodia  Augustalis,”  the  poet  seems 
to  hint,  as  delicately  as  the  occasion  would 
permit,  at  the  limited  extent  of  his  pecuniary 
obligations  to  the  deceased  monarch. 
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As  when  the  new-born  phoenix  takes  his  way 
His  rich  paternal  regions  to  survey. 

Of  airy  choristers  a  numerous  train  • 

Attends  bis  wondrous  progress  o’er  the  plain  ; 

So,  rising  from  his  father’s  urn. 

So  glorious  did  our  Charles  return. 

The  officious  muses  came  along — 

A  gay  harmonious  choir,  like  angels  ever  young  ; 
Ttw  muse  that  mourns  him  now,  his  happy  tri¬ 
umph  sung. 

Even  they  could  thrive  in  his  auspicious  reign  ; 

And  such  a  plenteous  crop  they  bore 

Of  purest  and  well-winnowed  grain. 

As  Britain  never  knew  before ; 

Though  little  wastheil  hire,  and  light  their  gain, 

Yet  somewhat  to  their  share  he  threw. 

Fed  from  his  hand,  they  song  and  6ew, 

Like  birds  of  Paradise,  that  lived  on  morning  dew. 

Oh,  never  let  their  lays  his  name  forget  I 
The  pension  of  a  prince’s  praise  is  great. 

If  there  was  any  literary  man  in  whose 
favor  James  II.,  on  his  accession,  might  have 
been  expected  to  relax  his  parsimonious  habits, 
it  was  Dryden.  The  poet  had  praised  him 
and  made  a  hero  of  him  for  twenty  years, 
and  had,  during  the  last  four  years,  been 
working  for  him  incessantly.  In  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  these  services,  James  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  continue  him  in  the  laureate- 
ship  ;  but  this  was  all  that  he  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  do.  In  the  new  patent  issued  for 
th^ purpose,  not  only  was  there  no  renewal  of 
the  deceased  king’s  private  grant  of  100/.  a 
year,  but  even  the  annual  butt  of  sherry,  hith-  . 
erto  forming  part  of  the  laureate’s  allowance, 
was  discontinued,  and  the  salary  limited  to 
the  precise  money  payment  of  200/.  a  year. 

If,  as  is  probable,  the  salary  was  now  more 
punctually  paid  than  it  had  been  under 
Charles,  the  reduction  may  have  been  of  less 
consequence.  In  March,  1685-6,  however, 
James  opened  his  purse,  and,  by  fresh  letters 
patent,  conferred  on  Dryden  a  permanent 
additional  salary  of  100/.  a  year,  thus  raising 
the  annual  income  of  the  laureateship  to  300/. 
The  explanation  of  this  unusual  piece  of  lib¬ 
erality  on  the  part  of  James,  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year,  Dryden  had 
proved  the  thorough  and  unstinted  character 
of  his  loyally,  by  declaiing  himself  a  convert 
to  the  king's  religion.  'Fhat  Dryden’s  passing 
over  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  contempora¬ 
neous  with  the  increase  of  his  pension,  is  a 
fact ;  but  what  may  have  been  the  exact  re¬ 
lation  between  the  two  events  is  a  question 
which  one  ought  to  be  cautious  in  answering. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  view  of  the  case  is  harsh 
enough.  “  Finding,”  he  says,  that  if  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  call  himself  a  Protestant,  his  service 
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would  be  overlooked,  he  declared  himself  a 
Papist.  The  king's  parsimony  instantly  re¬ 
laxed.  Drvden  was  gratided  with  a  pension 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  defend  his  new  religion  both  in 
prose  and  verse.”  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  view 
IS  more  charitable,  and  we  believe  more  just. 
He  regards  Dryden’s  conversion  as  having 
been,  in  the  main,  honest  to  the  extent  pro¬ 
fessed  by  himself,  though  his  situation  and 
expectations  may  have  cooperated  to  effect 
it.  In  support  of  this  view,  Mr.  Bell  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  pension  granted  by 
James  was,  after  all,  only  a  renewal  of  a  pen¬ 
sion  granted  by  Charles,  and  which,  not  being 
secured  by  letters  patent,  had  lapsed  on  that 
king’s  decease.  Dryden,  it  is  also  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  remained  sufficiently  stanch  to  his 
new  faith  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
seems  even  to  have  felt  a  kind  of  comfort  in 
it.  Probably,  therefore,  the  true  state  of  the 
case  is,  that  conformity  to  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  at  the  time  when  Dryden  embraced  it, 
was  the  least  troublesome  mode  of  systema¬ 
tising  for  bis  own  mind  a  number  of  diverse 
speculations,  personal  and  political,  that  were 
then  perplexing  him ;  and  that,  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  obloquy  which  his 
change  of  religion  drew  upon  him  from  all 
quarters,  be  hugged  his  new  creed  more  close¬ 
ly,  so  as  to  coil  round  him,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  a  few  threads  of  private  theologi¬ 
cal  conviction.  This  is  not  very  different  from 
the  notion  entertained  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  argues  that  Dryden’s  conversion  was  not, 
except  in  outward  profession,  a  change  from 
Protestant  to  Catholic  belief,  but  rather,  like 
that  of  Qibbon,  a  choice  of  Catholicism  as 
the  most  convenient  resting-place  for  a  mind 
tired  of  Pyrrhonism,  and  disposed  to  cut  short 
the  process  of  emancipation  from  it  by  taking 
a  decisive  step  at  once. 

At  all  events,  Dryden  showed  sufficient 
polemical  energy  in  the  service  of  the  religion 
which  he  had  ^opted.  He  became  James’s 
literary  factotum,  the  defender  in  prose  and 
in  verse  of  the  worst  measures  of  his  rule  ; 
and  was  ready  to  do  battle  with  Stillingfleet, 
Burnet,  or  any  one  else  that  dared  to  use  a 
pen  on  the  other  side.  As  if  to  make  the 
highest  display  of  his  powers  as  a  versifier 
at  a  time  when  his  character  as  a  man  was 
lowest,  he  published,  in  M887,  his  controver¬ 
sial  allegory  of  “  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,” 
b^  far  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  of  all 
his  original  poems.  In  this  poem,  in  which 
the  vaiious  churches  and  sects  of  the  day 
figure  as  beasts — the  Church  of  Rome  as  a 
“  milk-white Iiind,”  innocent  and  unchanged  ; 


the  Church  of  England  as  a  ”  panther,”  spot¬ 
ted,  but  still  beautiful ;  Presbyterianism  as  a 
haggard  ugly  “  wolf Independency  as  the 
“  bloody  bear the  Baptists  as.  the  “  bristled 
boar the  Unitarians  as  the  “  false  fox  the 
Freethinkers  as  the  “  buffoon  ape;”  and  the 
Quakers  as  the  timid  “  hare” — Dryden  show¬ 
ed  that,  whatever  his  new  faith  had  done  for 
him,  it  had  not  changed  his  genius  for  satire. 
In  fact,  precisely  as  during  the  reign  of  James, 
Dryden  appears  personally  as  a  solitary  giant, 
warring  on  the  wrong  side,  so  this  poem  re¬ 
mains  as  the  sole  literary  work  of  any  excel¬ 
lence  in  which  the  wretched  spirit  of  that 
reign  is  fully  represented.  Dryden  himself, 
as  if  he  had  thrown  all  bis  force  into  it,  wrote 
little  else  in  verse  till  the  year  1688,  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  James's  son, 
afterwards  the  Pretender,  he  made  himself 
the  spokesman  of  (he  exulting  Catholics,  and 
published  his  **  Britannia  Kediviva.” 

See  bow  the  venerable  infant  lies 
In  early  pomp ;  how  through  the  mother’s  eyes 
The  father’s  soul,  with  an  undaunted  view. 
Looks  out,  and  takes  our  homage  as  his  due. 
See  on  his  future  subjects  how  he  smiles, 

*Nor  meanly  flatters,  nor  with  craft  beguiles ; 
But  with  an  open  face,  as  on  his  throne, 
Assures  our  birthrights,  and  secures  his  own. 

Within  a  few  months  after  these  lines  were 
written,  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  baby 
were  turned  out  of  England ;  Dutch  William 
was  king ;  and  the  Whigs  had  it  all  to  them¬ 
selves.  Dryden,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bad 
to  give  up  the  laureateship ;  and,  as  William 
had  but  a  small  choice  of  poets,  Shadwell 
was  the  person  put  in  his  place. 

The  concluding  period  of  Dryden’s  career, 
extending afrom  the  Revolution  to  his  death 
in  1700,  exhibits  him  as  a  Tory  patriarch  lin¬ 
gering  in  the  midst  of  a  Whig  generation,  and 
still,  despite  the  change  of  dynasty,  retaining 
his  literary  preeminence.  For  a  while,  of 
course,  he  was  under  a  cloud ;  but  after  it 
had  passed  away,  he  was  at  liberty  to  make 
his  own  terms  with  the  public.  The  country, 
indeed,  could  have  no  literature  except  what 
he  and  such  as  be  chose  to  furnish.  Locke, 
Sir  William  Temple,  and  others,  were  now  in 
a  position  to  bring  forward  speculations  smo¬ 
thered  during  the  previous  reigns,  and  to 
scatter  seeds  that  might  spring  up  in  new 
literary  forms.  Burnet,  Tillotson,  and  others 
might  represent  \^^iggism  in  the  Church. 
But  all  the  liters"  men,  especially  such 
whose  services  were  available  at  tbe  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  reign,  were  men  who,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  their  voluntary  relations  to  the 
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new  Whig  order  of  things,  had  been  more  or 
less  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Restoration, 
and  accustomed  to  the  supremacy  of  Dryden. 
The  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Earl  of  Roscom¬ 
mon,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Etherege  the 
dramatist,  and  poor  Otway,  were  dead  ;  but 
Shadwell,  Settle,  Lee,  Crowne,  Tate,  Wych- 
erly,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Tom  D’Urfey,  and 
Sir  Charles  Sedley,  were  still  alive,  Shadwell, 
coarse  and  fat  as  ever,  enjoyed  the  laureate- 
ship  till  his  death,  in  1602,  when  Nahum 
Tale  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Settle 
had  degenerated  into  the  City  showman. 
Lee,  lil^rated  from  Bedlam,  continued  to 
write  tragedies  till  April,  1692,  when  he  tum¬ 
bled  over  a  bulk  going  home  drunk  at  night, 
through  Clare  Market,  and  was  killed  or  sti¬ 
fled  among  the  snow.  Little  starched  Johnny 
Crowne  kept  up  the  respectability  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Wycherly  lived  as  a  man  of  fashion 
about  town,  and  wrote  no  more.  Sedley  and 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  were  also  idle  ;  and  Tom 
D’Urfey  made  small  witticisms,  and  called 
them  “pills  to  purge  melancholy.”  Among 
such  men,  Dryden,  so  long  as  he  cared  to  be 
seen  among  them,  held  necessarily  his  old 
place.  Nor  were  there  any  of  the  younger 
men,  as  yet  known,  in  whom  the  critics  recog¬ 
nized,  or  who  recognized  in  themselves,  any 
title  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  ex-laureate. 
Thomas  Southerne  had  begun  his  prolific 
career  as  a  driftnatist  in  1682,  when  Dryden 
furnished  him  with  a  prologue  to  his  first 
play ;  but,  though  after  the  Revolution  he 
made  more  money  by  his  dramas  than  ever 
Dryden  had  made  by  his,  he  was  ashamed 
to  admit  the  fact  to  Dryden  himself.  Mat¬ 
thew  Piior,  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  the 
Revolution,  had  made  his  first  literary  ap¬ 
pearance  before  it,  in  no  less  important  a  cha- 
'  racter  thai^  that  of  one  of  Dryden’s  political 
antagonists;  but  though  “The  Town  and 
Country  Mouse”  had  been  a  decided  hit,  and 
Dryden  himself  was  said  to  have  winced  un¬ 
der  it,  no  one  pretended  that  the  author  was 
any  thing  more  than  a  clever  young  man,  who 
had  sat  in  Dryden’s  company,  and  turned  his 
opportunities  to  account.  Five  years  after 
the  Revolution,  Congreve  produced  his  first 
comedy  at  the  age  of  twenty-four ;  but  it  was 
Congreve’s  greatest  boast  in  after  life,  that 
that  comedy  bad  won  him  the  warm  praises 
of  Dryden,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
!  extraordinary  ftiendship  which  had  subsisted 

!  between  them  during  Dryden’s  last  years, 

1  when  they  used  to  wfti  together  and  dine 

'  together  as  father  and  son.  During  these 

!  last  years,  Dryden,  had  he  been  willing  to  see 

I  merit  in  any  other  comedies  than  those  of  his 

1 
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young  friend  Congreve,  might  have  hailed 
his  equal  in  Vanbrugh,  and  his  superior  in 
Farquhar,  then  beginning  to  write  for  the 
stage.  Among  their  coevals,  destined  to  some 
distinction,  he  might  have  marked  Colley 
Cibber,  Nicholas  Rowe,  and  John  Philips, 
the  pleasing  parodist  of  Milton.  Of  the  epics 
of  Blackmore  he  had  quite  enough,  at  least 
three  of  those  immense  performances  having 
been  given  to  the  world  before  Dryden  died. 
At^the  time  of  Dryden’s  death,  bis  kinsman, 
Jonathan  Swift,  was  ihirty-three  years  of  age  ; 
Richard  Steele  was  thirty ;  Daniel  Defoe  was 
thirty ;  Addison  was  twentj’-nine ;  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  the  essayist,  was  twenty-nine;  Boling- 
broke  was  twenty-two ;  and  Parnell  the  poet, 
twenty-one.  With  these  men  a  new  literary 
movement  was  to  take  its  origin  ;  but  tbey 
had  hardly  yet  begun  their  work  ;  and  there 
was  not  one  of  them.  Swift  excepted,  that 
woj^ld  not,  in  the  height  of  his  subsequent 
fame,  have  been  proud  to  acknowledge  his  * 
obligations  to  Dryden.  Alexander  Pope,  the 
next  Englishman  that  was  to  take  a  place  in 
general  literature  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high 
as  that  occupied  by  Dryden,  had  been  born 
only  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
consequently  but  a  precocious  boy  of  twelve 
when  Dryden  left  the  scene.  Viryilium  Ian- 
turn  vidit,  as  he  used  himself  to  say. 

Living,  a  hale  patriarch,  among  these 
newer  men,  Dryden  partly  influenced  them, 
and  was  partly  influenced  by  them.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  from  his  chair  in  W’ill’s 
Coffee-house  that  those  literary  decrees  were 
issued  which  still  ruled  the  judgment  of  the 
town ;  and  for  a  young  author,  on  visiting 
Will’s,  to  receive  a  pinch  from  Dryden’s 
snuffbox,  was  equivalent  to  bis  formal  ad¬ 
mission  into  that  society  of  wits.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  times  were  so  changed,  and 
the  men  were  so  changed,  that  Dryden,  dic¬ 
tator  as  he  was,  had  to  yield  in  some  points, 
and  defend  himself  in  others.  His  cousin 
Swift,  whom  he  had  offended  by  an  unfavor¬ 
able  judgment  given  in  private  on  some  of 
his  poems,  was  the  only  man  who  would 
have  made  a  wholesale  attack  upon  his 
literary  reputation ;  but  the  moral  character 
of  his  writings  was  a  subject  on  which 
adverse  criticism  was  likely  to  be  more  gen¬ 
eral.  At  first,  indeed,  there  was  little  per¬ 
ceptible  improv^ent  in  the  moral  tone  of 
the  literature  of  Hie  Revolution,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Restoration — the  elder 
dramatists,  such  as  Shadwell,  still  writing  in 
the  fashion  to  which  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  ;  and  the  younger  ones,  such  as  Con¬ 
greve  and  Vanbrugh,  deeming  it  a  point  of 
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honor  to  be  as  immoral  as  their  predecessors. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  however,  what 
with  the  influence  of  a  Whig  court,  what 
with  other  causes,  a  purer  and  more  delicate 
taste  crept  in  ;  and  people  became  ashamed 
of  what  their  fathers  had  delighted  in.  Dry- 
den  lived  to  see  the  beginnings  of  this 
important  change,  and,  with  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  regret  for  his  own  past  delinquencies 
in  this  respect,  to  welcome  the  appearance 
of  a  chaster  literature. 

Those  of  Dry  den’s  writings  which  were 
produced  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  life 
subsequent  to«the  Revolution,  constitute  an 
important  part  of  his  literary  remains,  not 
merely  in  point  of  bulk,  but  also  in  respect 
of  a  certain  general  peculiarity  of  their 
character.  They  may  be  described  as  for 
the  most  part  belonging  to  the  department 
of  pure,  as  distinct  from  that  of  controversial, 
literature.  Dryden  did  not,  indeed,  wholly 
abandon  satire  and  controversy  after  the 
Revolutiop;  but  bis  aim  after  that  period 
seemed  rather  to  be  to  produce  such  litera¬ 
ture  as  would  at  once  acceptable  to  the 
public,  and  earn  for  himself  the  most  money 
with  the  least  trouble.  Deprived  of  his  lau- 
reatesbip,  and  so  rendered  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  his  pen,  at  a  time  when  age 
was  creeping  upon  him,  and  the  expenses  of 
his  family  were  greater  than  ever,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  considerations  of  economy 
paramount  in  his  choice  of  work.  As  was 
natural,  he  fell  back  at  first  on  the  drama, 
and  his  five  last  plays,  two  of  which  are 
tragedies,  one  an  opera,  and  two  comedies, 
were  all  produced  between  1689  and  1694. 
The  profits  of  these  dramas,  however,  were 
insufficient,  and  he  was  obliged  to  eke  them 
out  by  all  those  devices  of  dedication  to  pri¬ 
vate  noblemen,  execution  of  literary  commis¬ 
sions  for  elegiac  poems  and  the  like,  which 
then  formed  part  of  the  professional  author's 
means  of  livelihood.  Sums  of  50/.,  100/., 
and  even,  in  one  or  two  cases,  500/.,  were 
earned  by  Dryden  in  this  disagreeable  way 
from  earls,  squires,  and  clubs  of  gentlemen. 
His  poem  of  “  Eleonora”  was  a  500/,  com¬ 
mission,  executed  for  the  Elarl  of  Abingdon, 
who  wanted  a  poem  in  memory  of  his  deceased 
wife,  and, without  knowing  any  thing  of  Dry¬ 
den  personally,  applied  to  him  to  write  it, 
just  as  now,  in  a  similar  case,  a  commission 
might  be  given  to  a  popular  sculptor  for  a 
po$t  mortem  statue.  It  spite  of  the  utmost 
allowance  for  the  custom  of  the  time,  no  one, 
knowing  the  circumstances,  can  read  the 
poem  now  without  absolute  disgust;  and, 
unwilling  as  we  are  to  thick  so,  it  does  show 


a  certain  lowness  of  mind  in  Dryden  to  have 
been  able,  under  any  pressure  of  necessity, 
to  write  for  hire  such  extravagances  as  that 
poem  contains  respecting  a  person  be  bad 
never  seen.  Far  more  honorable  were  Dry- 
den’s  earnings  from  work  done  for  Jacob 
Tonson,  the  publisher.  His  dealings  with 
Tunson  had  begun  before  the  Revolution ; 
but,  after  the  Revolution,  Tonson  was  his 
mainstay.  First  came  several  volumes  of 
miscellanies,  consisting  of  select  poems,  pub¬ 
lished  and  unpublished,  with  scraps  of  prose 
and  traaslalion.  Then,  catching  at  the  hint 
furnished  by  the  success  of  some  of  the 
scraps  of  translation  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  poets,  Dryden  and  Tonson  found  it 
mutually  advantageous  to  prosecute  that 
vein.  Juvenal  and  Persius  were  translated 
under  Dryden’s  care,  and  in  1697,  after  three 
years  of  labor,  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
completed  translation  of  “  Virgil.”  *  Looking 
about  for  a  task  to  succeed  this,  be  undertook 
to  furnish  Tonson  with  so  many  thousand 
lines  of  narrative  verse,  to  be  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Fables.”  Where  the  fables 
came  from,  Tonson  did  not  care,  provided 
they  would  sell;  and  Dryden,  with  his  rapid 
powers  of  versification,  soon  produced  ver¬ 
sions  of  some  tales  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio 
which  answered  the  purpose  exceedingly 
well.*  They  were  printed  in  1699.  Of  the 
other  poems  written  by  Dryden  in  his  last 
years,  his  “Alexander’s  Feast”  is  the  most 
celebrated.  He  continued  bis  literary  labors 
till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  1st  of  May,  1700. 

When  we  inquire  what  it  is  that  makes 
Dryden’s  name  so  important  as  to  entitle  it 
to  rank,  as  it  seems  to  do,  the  fifth  in  the 
series  of  great  English  poets  after  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  we  find 
that  it  U  nothing  else  than  the  fact,  brought 
out  in  the  preceding  sketch,  th^,  steadily  and 
industriously,  for  a  period  of  f^ty-two  years, 
he  kept  in  the  front  of  the  national  literature, 
such  as  it  then  was.  It  is  because  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  entire  literary  development  of  the 
Restoration ;  it  is  because  he  fills  up,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  interval  between  1658  and 
1700 — thus  connecting  the  age  of  Puritanism 
and  Milton,  with  the  age  of  the  Queen  Anne 
wits — that  we  give  him  such  a  place  in  such 
a  list.  The  reason  is  a  chronological  one, 
rather  than  one  of  strict  comparison  of  per¬ 
sonal  merits.  Though  we  place  Dryden  fifth 
in  the  list  after  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak¬ 
speare,  and  Milton,  it  is  not  necessarily 
because  we  regard  him  as  the  coequal  of 
those  men  in  genius ;  it  is  only  because,  pass- 
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ing  onward  in  time,  his  is  the  next  name  of 
very  distinguished  magnitude  after  theirs. 
Personally  there  is  no  one  that  would  compare 
Dryden  with  Shakspeare  or  Milton ;  and 
perhaps  there  are  not  many  now  that  would 
compare  him  with  Chaucer  or  Spenser.  On 
the  whole,  if  the  estimate  be  one  of  general 
intellectual  strength,  he  takes  rank  only  with 
the  first  of  the  second  class,  as  with  the 
Jonsons,  the  Fletchers,  and  others  of  the 
Elizabethan  age ;  while  if  the  estimate  have 
regard  to  genuine  poetic  or  imaginative  power, 
he  sinks  ^low  even  these.  Yet,  if  historical 
reasons  only  are  regarded,  Dryden  has  per¬ 
haps  a  better  right  to  his  place  in  the  list 
than  any  of  the  others.  At  least  as  strictly 
as  Chaucer  is  the  representative  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  far  more  strictly  than  Spenser 
or  Shakspeare  are  the  representatives  of  the 
literature  of  their  times,  and  in  a  more  broad 
and  obvious  manner  than  Milton  is  the  literary 
representative  of  the  Commonwealth,  Dry¬ 
den  represents  the  literary  activity  of  the 
reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  that  of  King  William.  Dav- 
enant,  Butler,  Waller,  Etherege,  Otway, 
Wycherly,  Southerne,  Prior,  and  Congreve, 
are  names  leading  us,  piecemeal  as  it  were, 
over  the  same  period,  and  illustrating  perhaps 
more  exquisitely  than  Dryden  some  of  its 
individual  characteristics ;  but  for  a  solid 
representative  of  the  period  ns  a  whole, 
resuming  in  himself  all  its  more  prominent 
characteristics  in  one  substantial  aggregate, 
we  are  obliged  to  take  Dryden.  Twelve 
years  of  his  literary  life  be  labored  as  a  strong 
junior  among  the  Davenants,  the  Butlers,  and 
the  Wallers,  qdalifying  himself  to  set  them 
aside;  eighteen  years  more  were  spent  in 
Bcknowle^ed  lordship  over  the  Ethereges, 
Otways,  and  Wycherlys,  who  occupied  the 
middle  of  th&period  ;  and  during  the  twelve 
concluding  ySTrs,  he  was  a  patriarch  among 
the  Southernes,  and  Priors,  and  Congreves, 
in  whose  lives  the  period  wove  itself  into  the 
next. 

And  yet,  personally,  as  well  as  historically, 
Dryden  is  a  man  of *00  mean  importance. 
Not  only  is  he  the  largest  figure  in  one  epoch 
of  our  literature ;  he  is  a  very  considerable 
figure  also  in  our  literature  as  a  whole.  To 
begin  with  the  most  obvious,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  the  least  noteworthy  of  his  claims, 
the  quantity  of  his  contributions  to  our 
literature  was  large.  He  was  a  various  and 
Toluminous  writer.  In  Scott’s  collected  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works,  they  fill  seventeen  octavo 
volumes.  About  seven  of  these  volumes 
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consist  of  dramas,  with  accompanying  pre¬ 
faces  and  dedications,  the  number  of  dramas 
being  in  all  twenty-eight.  Two  volumes  more 
embrace  the  polemical  poems,  the  satires,  and 
the  poems  of  contemporary  historical  allusion, 
written  chiefly  between  1681  and  1683.  One 
volume  is  filled  with  odes,  songs,  and  lyrical 
pieces,  written  at  various  times.  The  fables, 
or  metrical  tales,  redacted  in  his  old  age  from 
Chaucer  and  Boccaccio,  occupy  a  volume  and 
a  half.  Three  volumes  and  a  half  are  devoted 
to  the  translations  from  the  classic  poets, 
including  Virgpl.  The  remaining  two  volumes 
consist  of  miscellaneous  prolc^ues,  epilogues, 
and  witty  pieces  of  verse,  and  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  proee  writings,  original  and  translated, 
including  the  critical  essay  on  dramatic  poet¬ 
ry.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  matter  of 
the  seventeen  volumes  is  a  goodly  contribution 
from  one  man,  as  respects  both  extent  and 
variety.  Spread  over  forty-two  years,  it  does 
not  argue  that  excessive  industry  which  Scott, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  has  found  in  it ;  but 
it  fairly  entitles  Dryden  to  take  his  place 
among  those  writers  who  deserve  regard  for 
the  quantity  of  their  writings,  in  addition  to 
whatever  regard  they  may  be  entitled  to  on 
the  score  of  quality.  And  it  is  a  fact  worth 
noting,  that  most  writers  who  have  taken  a 
high  place  in  literature  have  been  voluminous 
— have  not  only  written  well,  but  have  written 
much.  There  are  two  ways,  also,  of  writing 
much.  One  may  write  much  variously,  or 
one  may  write  much  all  of  one  kind.  Dryden 
was  various  as  well  as  voluminous. 

Of  all  that  Dryden  wrote,  however,  there 
is  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  that  has 
won  for  itself  a  permanent  place'  in  our  lite¬ 
rature  ;  and  in  this  Dryden  dilTers  from  other 
writers  who  have  been  equally  voluminous. 
In  uthar  words,  it  is  a  significant  circumstance 
about  Dryden  that  the  proportion  of  that  part 
of  his  matter  which  survives,  or  deserves  to 
survive,  to  that  part  which  was  squandered 
away  on  the  age  it  was  first  written  for,  and 
there  ended,  is  unusually  small.  In  Shak¬ 
speare,  there  is  very  little  that  is  felt  to  be  of 
such  inferior  quality  as  not  to  be  worth  read¬ 
ing  in  due  time  and  place.  In  Milton,  there 
is,  if  we  consider  only  his  poetry,  still  less. 
All  Chaucer,  almost,  is  felt  to  be  worth  pre¬ 
servation  by  those  who  like  Chaucer ;  all 
Wordsworth,  almost,  by  those  who  like 
Wordsworth.  But,  except  for  library-pur¬ 
poses,  there  is  no  admirer  of  Dryden  that 
would  care  to  save  more  than  a  small  select 
portion  of  what  he  wrote.  His  satires  and 

Eolemical  poems ;  one  or  two  of  his  odes ; 
is  translation  of  Virgil ;  his  fables ;  one  of 
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his  comedies,  and  one  of  his  tragedies,  by 
way  of  specimen  of  his  dramatic  powers ;  a 
complete  set  of  his  prologues,  for  the  sake 
of  their  allusions  to  contemporary  manners 
and  humors ;  and  a  few  pieces  of  hU  prose, 
to  show  his  style  of  criticism — these  would 
together  form  a  collection  not  much  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole,  and  which 
would  require  to  be  yet  farther  winnowed, 
were  the  purpose  to  leave  only  what  was 
sterling  and  in  Dryden’s  best  manner.  Mr. 
Parker’s  edition,  which  comprises  in  three 
volumes  all  Dryden’s  original  non- dramatic 
poetry,  and  the  best  collection  of  his  pro¬ 
logues  and  epilogues  yet  haade,  is  itself  a 
surfeit  of  matter.  It  is  exactly  such  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dryden  as  ought  to  be  included  in  a 
series  of  the  English  poets  intended  to  be 
complete:  but  even  in  it  there  is  more  of 
dross  than  of  ore. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this?  How  is  it 
that  in  Dryden,  the  proportion  of  what  is 
now  rubbish  to  what  is  still  precious  as  a  lit¬ 
erary  possession  is  so  much  greater  than  in 
most  other  writers  of  ^at  celebrity  ?  There 
are  two  reasons  for  it.  llie  first  is,  that 
originally,  and  in  its  own  nature,  much  of  the 
matter  that  Dryden  put  forth  was  not  of  a 
kind  for  which  his  genius  was  fitted.  What¬ 
ever  bis  own  imagination  constructed  on  the 
large  scale  was  mean  and  conventional 
Wherever,  as  in  his  translations  of  Virgil'and 
his  imitations  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio,  he 
employed  his  powers  of  language  and  verse 
in  refurbishing  matter  invented  by  others,  the 
poetical  substance  of  his  writings  is  valuable ; 
but  the  s^er  produce  of  his  own  imagina¬ 
tion,  as  irffis  dramas,  is  in  general  such  stuff 
as  nature  disowns,  and  no  creature  can  take 
pleasure  in.  There  is  no  fine  power  of  drama¬ 
tic  story,  no  exquisite  invention  of  character 
or  circumstance,  no  troth  to  nature  in  ideal 
landscape ;  at  the  utmost,  there  is  conven¬ 
tional  dramatic  situation,  with  an  occasional 
flash  of  splendid  dubious  imagery,  such  as 
may  be  struck  out  in  the  beat  of  heroic  de¬ 
clamation.  Thus — 

I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man. 

Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began. 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 


Dryden’s  natural  powers,  as  all  bis  critics 
have  remarked,  lay  not  so  much  in  the  ima¬ 
ginative  as  in  the  didactic,  the  declamatory, 
and  the  ratiocinative.  What  Johnson  claims 
for  him,  and  what  seems  to  have  been  claimed 
for  him  in  his  own  lifetime,  was  the  credit 
of  being  one  of  the  best  reasoners  in  verse 


that  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Macaulay  means  very 
much  the  same  thing  when  he  calls  Dryden 
a  great  “  critical  poet,”  and  the  founder  of 
the  “critical  school  of  English  poetry.” 
Probably  Milton  meant  something  of  the 
kind,  when  he  said  that  Dryden  was  a  rhymer, 
but  no  poet.  It  was  in  declamatory  and  di¬ 
dactic  rhyme,  with  all  that  oould  consist  with 
it,  that  Dryden  excelled.  It  was  in  the 
metrical  utterance  of  weighty  sentences,  in 
the  metrical  conduct  of  an  argument,  in 
vehement  satirical  invective,  and  in  such  pas¬ 
sages  of  lyric  passion  as  depended  for  their 
effect  on  rolling  grandeur  of  sound,  that  he 
was  preeminently  great.  Even  his  imagina¬ 
tion  worked  more  powerfully,  and  his  percep¬ 
tions  of  physical  circumstance  became  keener 
and  truer,  under  the  influence  of  polemical 
rage,  the  pursuit  of  terse  maxim,  or  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  sonorous  declamation.  Thus — 

And  every  shekel  which  he  can  receive 
Shall  coet  a  limb  of  his  prerogative. 

Or,  in  his  character  of  Shaftesbury — 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first : 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst ; 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place ; 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace ; 

A  fiery  soul,  which  worketh  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o’er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Pleased  with  tlie  danger  when  the  waves  went 
high. 

He  sought  the  storms  ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit. 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands,  to  boast  his  wit. 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

Or,  in  the  lines  which  he  sent  to  Tonson  the 
publisher  as  a  specimeu  of  what  he  could  do 
in  the  way  of  portrait- painting,  if  Tonson  did 
not  send  him  supplies — 

With  leering  looks,  bull-faced,  and  freckled  fair. 
With  two  left  legs,  and  Judas-colored  hair, 

And  frowzy  pores,  that  taint  the  ambient  air. 

And,  again,  in  every  pass^e  in  the  noble  ode 
on  Alexander’s  Feast,  as  thus — 

With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears ; 

Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  nod. 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

In  satire,  in  critical  disquisition,  in  aphoristic 
verse,  or  in  lyrical  grandiloquence,  Dryden 
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was  in  his  natural  element ;  and  one  reason 
why,  of  all  the  matter  of  his  voluminous 
works,  so  small  a  portion  is  of  permanent 
literary  value,  is,  that,  in  his  attempts  after 
literary  variety  he  could  not  or  would  not 
restrict  himself  within  these  proper  limits  of 
his  genins. 

But,  besides  this,  Dryden  was  a  slovenly 
worker  within  his  own  field.  Even  of  what 
he  could  do  best,  he  did  little  continuously 
in  a  thoroughly  careful  manner.  In  his  best 
poem,  there  are  not  twenty  consecutive  lines 
without  some  logical  incoherence,  some  con* 
fusion  of  metaphor,  some  inaccuracy  of  lan¬ 
guage,  or  some  evident  strain  of  the  meaning 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  His  strength  lies 
in  passages  and  weighty  interspersed  lines, 
not  in  whole  poems.  Even  in  Dryden’s  life¬ 
time  this  complaint  was  made.  It  was  hinted 
at  in  “  The  Rehearsal Rochester  speaks  of 
Dryden’s  “  slattern  muse ;  and  Blackmore, 
who  criticised  Dryden  in  his  old  age,  express¬ 
es  the  common  bpinion  distinctly  and  delib¬ 
erately — 

Into  the  melting-pot  when  Dryden  comes. 

What  horrid  stench  will  rise,  what  noisome 
fames ! 

How  will  he  shrink,  when  all  his  lewd  allay 
And  wicked  mixture  shall  be  purged  away  7 
When  once  his  boasted  heaps  are  melted  down, 

A  chest-full  scarce  will  yield  one  sterling  crown; 
Bnt  what  remains  will  be  so  pure,  ’t  will  bear 
The  examination  of  the  most  severe. 

This  is  true,  though  it  was  Blackmore  who 
said  it.  We  think,  however,  that  Dryden’s 
slovenliness  consisted  not  so  much  in  a  dis¬ 
position  to  spare  pains,  as  in  a  constitutional 


robustness  which  rendered  artistic  perfection 
all  but  impossible  to  him  even  when  he 
labored  hardest  to  attain  iL  Our  notion  of 
Dryden  is,  that  he  was  originally  a  robust 
man,  who,  when  he  first  engaged  in  poetry, 
could  produce  nothing  better  than  strong 
stanzas  of  rather  wooden  sound  and  mechan¬ 
ism  ;  who,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  con¬ 
tinual  work,  however,  drilled  his  genius  into 
higher  susceptibility,  and  a  conscious  aptitude 
and  mastery  in  certain  directions ;  and  who, 
the  older  he  grew,  became  mellower,  more 
musical,  and  more  imaginative,  simply  because 
what  had  been  robustness  at  first,  had  by  long 
practice  been  subdued  and  welded  into  flex¬ 
ibility  and  nerve.  It  is  stated  of  Dryden, 
that  in  his  earlier  life,  at  least,  he  used,  as  a 
preparation  for  writing,  to  induce  on  himself 
an  artificial  state  of  languor,  by  taking  medi¬ 
cine  or  letting  blood.  The  trait,  we  think,  is 
characteristic.  Dryden’s  whole  literary  career 
was  but  a  metaphor  of  it.  Had  he  died  be¬ 
fore  1670,  or  even  before  1681,  when  his 
“Annus  Mirabilis”  was  still  his  most  ambi¬ 
tions  production,  he  would  have  been  remem¬ 
bered  us  little  more  than  a  robust  versifier ; 
but,  living  as  he  did  till  1700,  be  performed 
work  which  has  entitled  him  to  rank  among 
English  poets.  As  a  contributor  to  the  actual 
body  of  our  literature,  and  as  a  man  who 
produced  by  his  influence  a  lasting  effect  on 
its  literary  methods,  Dryden’s  place  is  cer¬ 
tainly  high ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  a  new 
edition  of  his  poems  so  admirably  edited, 
and  put  forth  under  such  good  auspices. 
The  edition,  we  may  remark,  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  astonishingly  cheap.^ 
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For  nearly  forty  years  past.  Dr.  Croly  Denisons;  not  Low  Church,  if  a  penchant 
has  been  distinguished  in  the  paths  of  polite  towards  the  technicals  of  the  Clapham  Sect, 
literature,  by  his  contributions  to  the  depart-  and  the  policy  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
ments  of  poetry,  history,  biography, romance,  enters  into  that  definition ;  not  Broad  Church, 
and  criticism.  As  a  politician  and  a  divine,  according  to  the  modern  Latitudinarians,  as 
he  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  represents-  depicted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  but  one 
lives  of  old-fashioned,  consistent,  leal-hearted  of  those  stanch,  steadfast,  Church-of-Eng- 
conservatism  in  Church  and  State.  Not  land  Protestants,  whom  we  are  wont  to 
High  Church,  if  that  implies  sympathy  with  regard  as  the  model  clergy  after  the  very 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  our  Puseys  and  mind  and  heart  of  good  old  George  the 
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Third.  Exception,  howerer,  must  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  his  peculiar  views  on  Prophecy,  which 
are  dissonant  enough  from  the  harmony  of 
the  theological  Oeorgium  sidus. 

Nowhere,  probably,  is  Dr.  Croly  more  em- 
pbatically  and  satisfactorily  himself,  than  in 
his  political  memoir  of  Edmund  Burke ;  a 
memoir  which,  had  it  but  comprised  also 
some  account  of  the  great  statesman’s  home 
and  private  life,  would  have  secured  a  far 
more  prominent,  and  maybe  a  permanent, 
place  in  the  world  of  books.  The  Doctor’s 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Burke,  it  does 
one  good  to  follow  ;  nor  is  his  own  style  an 
unworthy  vehicle  of  such  eulogy — cast  as  it 
is  in  so  similar  a  mould,  and  presenting  so 
many  features  of  high,  and  not  merely  mimic, 
relationship.  The  glow  of  affectionate  re¬ 
verence  colors  with  hues  warm  and  lustrous 
the  pages  of  this  biography.  The  biogra¬ 
pher’s  own  eloquence  kindles  high,  when  he 
revives  for  us  the  scene  of  the  aroh-orator’s 
parliamentary  battles : 

While  he  forewarns,  denounces,  launches  forth. 
Against  ail  systems  built  on  abstract  rights, 

Keen  ridicule  ;  the  majesty  proclaims 
Of  Institutes  and  Laws,  hallowed  by  time  ; 
Declares  the  vital  power  of  social  ties, 

Endeared  by  Custom  ;  and,  with  high  disdain. 

Exploding  upstart  Theory,  insists 

Upon  the  allegiance  to  which  men  are  bom* — 

in  times  big  will}  ominous  change,  which, 
**  night  by  night,  provoked  keen  struggles, 
and  black  clouds  of  passion  raised” — but 
when  the  flightiest  and  the  hercest  of  the 
orator’s  foemen  would  sit  “rapt  auditors,” 
“  dazzled  beholders,” 

When  Wisdom,  like  the  Goddess  from  Jove’s  brain. 
Broke  forth  in  armor  of  resplendent  words. 
Startling  the  Synod. 

A  companirtn  work  is  the  similarly  exe-‘ 
cuted  iloge  of  William  Pitt — in  whose  person¬ 
al  character  Dr.  Croly  impressively  records 
the  “  solid  connection  of  private  virtues  with 
public  fidelity” — while  he  insists  on  the 
“heaven-born  minister’s”  success  as  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  lofty  integrity  of  his 
principles,  and  dwells  with  exultant  pride  on 
his  achievements  in  rebuilding  into  one  su¬ 
perb  confederacy  the  broken  system  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  closing  by  an  unexampled  triumph 
an  unexampled  war,  which  menaced  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  every  tie  of  nations  and  men. 

It  is  a  long  tale  of  years  since  Dr.  Croly 
won  his  first  laurels  in  verse  by  his  “  Paris  in 

•  Wordsworth:  “Prelude,”  book  vii. 


1815”* — a  decided  success,  which  he  follow¬ 
ed  up  by  a  variety  of  other  poetical  ventures, 

— for  example,  “The  Angel  of  the  World,” 
an  Arabian  legend  ;  “Sebastian,”  a  Spanish 
tale ;  a  comedy,  entitled  “  Pride  shall  have 
a  Fall ;  “  Catiline,”  a  tragedy  ;  “  Gem’s  from 
the  Antique numerous  lyrics  and  occa¬ 
sional  verses,  “  Scenes  from  Scripture,”  <fec., 
dec.  We  cannot  but  assent  to  a  lately  de¬ 
ceased  critic — himself  a  poet,  tender  and 
true — who,  while  according  to  Dr.  Croly,  as 
a  poet,  many  great  and  shining  qualities  ;  a 
rich  command  of  language,  an  ear  finely  at¬ 
tuned  to  musical  expression,  a  fertile  and 
lucid  conceplive  power,  and  an  intellect  at 
once  subtle  and  masculine ;  yet  observes, 
even  of  the  best  of  his  poems,  that  they 
are  rather  effusions  than  compositions,  and 
abound  with  passages  of  mere  declamation, 
however  eloquent,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
substitute  rhetoric  for  inspiration.  We  arc 
reminded  of  the  buskined  tread  and  the 
stately  regularity  of  the  French  theatre.  We 
see  the  poet  don  the  “  learned  sock”  of  one 
of  our  great  masters,  but  listen  in  vain  for  an 
echo  of  the  “  wood-notes  wild”  of  another 
and  a  greater.  We  mark  the  imposing  flow 
of  canorous  rhythm,  the  processional  pomp 
of  artful  versification,  the  classical  refinement  ^ 
of  a  uniformly  elevated  diction;  but  the 
touch  of  nature,  the  sudden  thrill  of  feeling, 
the  simple  response  of  the  heart  to  one  that 
can  sway  it  at  will — these  we  miss,  and  miss¬ 
ing  we  deplore.  Yet  as  we  write,  there 
occurs  to  us,  as  an  instance  quotable  per 
contra,  the  touching  song  of  the  gentle  Moor¬ 
ish  minstrel  in  “  Sebastian” — which  may  be 
given  in  as  evidence  against  us  : 

*  Perhaps  the  moet  vigorous  and  characteristic 
portion,  as  certainly  the  best  known,  of  this  poem, 

IS  that  descriptive  of  the  French  retreat  from 
Russia  in  1812,  beginning  with  the  stanzas — 

“  Magnificence  of  ruin  I  what  has  time. 

In  all  it  ever  gazed  upon  of  war. 

Of  the  wild  rage  of  storm,  or  deadly  clime, 

Seen  with  that  battle’s  vengeance  to  compare! 
Uow  glorious  shone  the  invader’s  pomp  ^ar  I 
Like  pampered  lions  from  the  spoil  they  came ; 
The  land  before  them  silence  and  despair. 

The  land  behind  them  massacre  and  name : 

Blood  will  have  tenfold  blood.  What  are  they 
now  f  A  name.” 

“  Homeward  by  hundred  thousands,  column-deep. 
Broad  square,  looee  squadron,  rolling  like  the 
flood 

When  mighty  torrents  from  their  channels  leap. 
Rushed  through  the  land  the  haughty  multitude. 
Billow  on  endless  billow  ;  on  through  wood, 

O’er  rugged  hill,  down  sunless  marshy  vale. 

The  death-devoted  moved,  to  clangor  rude 
I  Of  drum  and  horn,  and  dissonant  clash  of  mail, 

I  Glancing  disastrous  light  before  that  sunbeam  pale.” 
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Farewell,  my  gentle  harp,  farewell ; 

Thy  task  shall  soon  be  done. 

And  she  who  loved  thy  lonely  spell 
Shall,  like  its  tones,  be  gone; 

Gone  to  the  bed  where  mortal  pain 
Pursaes  the  weary  heart  in  vain. 

1  shed  no  tears;  light  passes  by 
The  pang  that  melts  in  tears ; 

The  stricken  boeom  that  can  sigh. 

No  mortal  arrow  bears. 

When  comes  the  mortal  agony, 

The  lip  is  hush’d,  and  calm  the  eye. 

And  mine  has  come :  no  more  I  weep ; 

No  longer  passion’s  slave, 

My  sleep  mast  be  th’  unwaking  sleep. 

My  must  be  the  grave. 

Through  my  wild  brain  no  more  shall  move 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  or  joy,  or  love. 

It  were  libellous  to  say  there  are  no  other 
such  examples  of  the  simply  pathetic  and 
tenderly  natural  in  the  author’s  volumes  of 
verse,  but  there  are  not  many  such,  so  far  as 
our  judgment  and  memory  will  serve. 

From  his  doings  in  minstrelsy,  turn  we  to 
his  doings  in  prose  Bction.  Most  people 
have  heard  of  “Salathiel,”  but  not  many 
have  read  it.  The  reputation  which  it  in- 
•  sured  its  author  was  wide  and  emphatic,  but 
it  was  of  a  hearsay  kind.  Men  pronounced 
the  story  of  the  Jew  a  work  of  genius,  and 
Dr.  Croly  a  distinguished  writer,  but  they 
wisely  confined  their  admiration  to  the  safe 
platitudes  of  general  terms,  and  abstained 
from  asking  one  another.  Have  you  read 
“  Salathiel  V*  To  have  solicited  their  special 
opinion  on  the  character  of  Sabat  the  Is- 
maelite,  or  the  description  of  Rome  in  flames, 
and  the  “  Christians  to  the  lions !”  would 
speedily  and  sadly  have  reduced  them  to  a 
nonplus.  How  often  does  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  hold  good  in  the  circles  of  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  reading  world  !  Even  the  popularity  of 
the  most  popular,  were  it  carefully  analysed, 
might  show  such  an  absence  of  the  elements 
of  intelligence  and  actual  sympathy  as  would 
considerably  disgust  the  object  of  iu  The 
voice  of  the  multitude  is  not  the  most 
trustworthy  of  guaranties  for  immortality — 
too  frequently  it  illustrates  the  scornful  lines 
of  old  Horace  in  the  French  tragedy: 

Sa  voix  tnmultneose  assez  sonvent  fait  bruit, 
Mais  un  moment  I’^ldve,  un  moment  le  detrait ; 
Et  ce  qn’il  contribne  4  notre  renotnm^ 

Tonjonrs  en  moins  de  riens  ee  dissipe  en  fum^e.* 

While,  then,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 


*  Oomeille:  Horae*,  AjoU  t.,  Seine  iii. 


that  “Salathiel”  deserved  more  popularity, 
we  think  that  it  deserved  more  readers. 
What  a  magnificent  theme,  even  though  a 
trite  and  faded  one,  that  of  the  Wandering 
Jew!  What  scope  for  a  soaring  imagina¬ 
tion,  what  background  for  a  glowing  fancy, 
in  the  story  of  the  mortal  immortal,  the 
“everlasting”  stranger  upon  earth,  the  un¬ 
resting,  undying  one !  And  here  meets  us  a 
fault  in  Dr.  Croly’s  romance.  Beyond  a 
page  or  two  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
his  fiction,  there  is  positively  no  connection 
between  Salathiel  and  the  .Wandering  Jew. 
The  interest  does  not  attach  to  the  latter  as 
such.  The  plot  does  not  gather  around 
him  as  such.  He  is  almost  uninfluenced, 
his  career  is  almost  unaflfected,  by  the  dread 
sentence,  “  Tarry  thou  till  I  come !”  In  fact, 
we  should  peruse  the  tale  with  greater  inter¬ 
est  were  Salathiel  not  the  Wandering  Jew — 
since  the  supernatural  destiny  affixed  to  that 
traditional  being  goes  far  to  remove  him 
from  the  ordinary  pale  of  human  sympathies, 
and  transplants  him  into  the  shadowy  region 
of  creatures  unreal  and  allegorical.  Dr. 
Croly,  indeed,  claims  for  him  a  share  of  the 
common  repugnances,  hopes,  and  fears  of 
human  nature,  and  makes  him  shun  pain 
and  disease  as  instinctively  and  intense¬ 
ly  as  if  he  held  his  life  on  the  frailest  tenure. 
But  there  is  something  incongruous  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  all  this.  Allan  Cunningham 
observes,  that  we  feel  with  Salathiel  for 
eighty  years  and  odd ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  usual  term  of  human  life,  shut  our 
hearts,  and  commence  wondering.  The  ob¬ 
servation  almost  implies,  however,  that  “  hon¬ 
est  Allan”  either  h^  never  read,  or  else  had 
forgotten  all  about  Salathiel ;  for  Croly  con¬ 
fines  his  three  volumes  to  fewer  than  “  eighty 
years  and  odd,”  concluding  them  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  un¬ 
der  Titus. 

If  ever  the  veritable  Wandering  Jew  turns 
up,  and  gives  the  world  bis  autobic^raphy, 
or  some  one  graphic  section  thereof,  it  will 
not  be  much  in  the  vein  of  *’  Salathiel.’’ 
Dr.  Croly  is  too  rhetorical  by  half.  His  ex¬ 
cited  orientals  in  their  wildest  vagaries  are 
cool  enough  to  sacrifice  passion  for  a  period, 
and  not  unfrequently  prefer  pomp  to  pathos. 
They  have  one  and  all  been  taught  to  de¬ 
claim,  and  to  speak  their  speeches  trippingly 
on  the  tongue.  If  they  hare  something 
akin  to  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  to  Paul  and  John, 
they  also  betray  their  obligations  to  Edmund 
Burke  and  modern  oratory.  Another  valid 
objection  to  “  Salathiel,”  is  want  of  unity. 
It  is  almost  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches — 
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a  portfolio  of  ill-connected  sketches.  It  is  a 
rolling  picture  of  eastern  scenery,  a  cyclora- 
ma  of  moving  accidents  by  flo^  and  field. 
Many  of  the  details  are  given  with  the  hand 
of  a  master.  The  reader  of  Salathiel” 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  descriptions  like 
that  of  the  demoniac  by  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
burning  of  Rome  under  Nero,  the  fight  of 
Constiinlius  with  the  lion,  the  surprise  of 
the  citadel  of  Massada,  the  orgies  in  the  pi¬ 
rates’  cave,  and,  above  all,  the  solitary  pas¬ 
sage  of  Salathiel  in  the  burning  galley,  when, 
plunging  and  tossing  like  a  living  creature  in 
its  last  agony,  the  trireme  he  had  boarded 
burst  away  from  her  anchors, — the  wind  was 
ofif  the  shore — a  gust,  strong  as  the  blow  of 
a  battering-ram,  struck  her, — and,  on  the 
back  of  a  huge  refluent  wave,  she  shot  out 
to  sea,  a  flying  pyramid  of  fire.  The  book 
contains,  also,  several  portraits  touched  off 
with  considerable  talent : — Sabat  the  Ismael- 
ite,  first  seen  as  the  craay  beggar,  the  son  of 
El  Hakim,  and  afterwards  as  that  terrible 
herald  of  evil,  so  vigorously  described  by 
Josephus,  who,  in  Jerusalem’s  hour  and 
power  of  darkness,  wandered  up  and  down  her 
streets,  crying  “Woe!  woe!  woe!” — Jubal, 
the  impetuous  and  ill-fated  Jewish  warrior — 
Qessius  Florus,  the  infamous  Roman  procu¬ 
rator,  “  a  little  bloated  figure,  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  that  to  the  casual  observer  was  the 
model  of  gross  good-nature,  a  twinkling  eye, 
and  a  lip  on  the  perpetual  laugh” — the  Em¬ 
peror  Nero,  “a  pale,  under-siz^,  light-haired 
young  man,  sitting  before  a  table  with  a  lyre 
on  it,  a  few  copies  of  verses  and  drawings, 
and  a  parrot’s  cage,  to  whose  inmate  he  was 
teaching  Greek  with  great  assiduity” — Titus, 
princely,  engaging,  with  features  “hand¬ 
some  and  strongly- marked  Italian,  and  form, 
though  tending  to  breadth,  and  rather  un¬ 
der  the  uspal  stature,  yet  eminently  dig¬ 
nified.”  The  character  of  the  troublous 
times  to  which  this  fiction  belongs,  supplies 
the  author  with  ample  opportunities  for 
getting  his  hero  into  strange  passes.  But 
the  interest  is  mightily  abated  when  we 
know  bow  sure  he  is  to  get  out  of  them,  and 
the  very  variety  of  Salathiel’s  difficulties  be¬ 
comes  at  last  monotonous  and  wearisome. 
He  is  perpetually  being  taken  prisoner,  and 
perpetually  setting  himself,  or  being  set  at 
liberty.  The  way  to  catch  him  is,  to  Roman 
and  Jew,  easy  enough  ;  but  the  way  to  keep 
him  is  undreamed  of  in  their  penal  philoso¬ 
phy.  Nero  despatches  him  to  execution, 
and  a  masked  figure  hurries  him  instead  to 
liberty.  Near  the  Lake  of  'Ilberias  he  is 
captured  by  a  body  of  Roman  troopers,  and 


gives  them  the  slip  by  a  ruse  of  Arab  horse¬ 
manship.  After  a  two  years’  durance  in  an 
unlighted  dungeon,  he  gropes  bis  subterra¬ 
nean  way  into  a  brilliantly  illuminated  cavern 
of  Cypriote  pirates.  Onias  imprisons  him  in 
the  upper  ward  of  a  stupendous  tower,  and 
a  boy  lets  him  out  of  the  window  in  an 
empty  wine-basket.  Titus  has  him  fast* 
under  trusty  lock  and  key,  and  a  young  girl, 
Naomi,  guides  him  to  freedom.  Again 
Onias  consigns  him  to  captivity  in  the  Tower 
of  Antouia,  in  a  dungeon  undermined  and 
fired  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  very  means 
used  for  his  inevitable  destruction  are  those 
which  save  his  charmed  life  ;  for  though  the 
walls  collapse,  and  he  is  plunged  down  a 
chasm,  and  continues  rolling  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  in  a  whirl  of  stones,  dust,  earth,  and 
smoke,  yet,  when  it  subsides,  he  finds  him¬ 
self  lying  on  the  green  sward,  in  noonday,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  valley,  with  the  Tower  of 
Antonia,  covered  with  the  legionaries,  five 
hundred  feet  above  him, — and,  as  might  be 
expected,  he  is  up  and  doing  again  in  no 
time  at  all. 

The  management  of  historical  fiction  is  at 
j  all  times  a  matter  of  nicety  and  difficulty. 
We  do  not  think  “  Salathiel”  a  triumph  of 
art  in  this  respect.  There  is  either  too  much 
or  too  little  history  in  it.  It  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  There  is  something  pa¬ 
radoxical  in  its  very  starting-point.  Why  is 
Salathiel  so  infinitely  affect^  by  the  words 
“  Tarry  thou  till  I  come,”  proceeding  as  they 
do  from  the  mouth  of  One  in  whose  divine 
mission  he  is  not  a  believer  ?  And  then  in 
the  evolution  of  the  great  drama  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem’s  destruction,  we  have  just  sufficient 
adherence  to  history  to  make  us  expect  the 
narration  of  notorious  episodes,  inseparably 
related  to  the  catastrophe,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  notorious  characters,  almost  essential  to 
the  working  of  the  tragedy — in  which  expect¬ 
ation,  however,  we  find  ourselves  in  error. 
As  a  writer  of  fiction,  Dr.  Croly  was  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  use  as  much  and  as  little  of  fact  as  he 
pleased,  always  with  a  due  deference  to  the 
exigences  of  art ;  and,  as  readers  of  fiction, 
we  too  are  at  liberty  to  express  our  opinion 
as  to  the  success  of  his  eclecticism  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  And  now,  having  growled  ad  libitum^ 
let  us  own,  in  conclusion,  that  “  Salathiel”  is 
not  lacking  in  features  of  power  and  grandeur, 
in  qualities  of  lofty  conception  and  elaborate 
fulfilment,  such  as  would  do  honor  to  any 
writer  of  the  age. 

The  mere  fact  of  its  publication  in  the 
pages  of  Blackwood  insured  U^Dr.  Croly’s 
other  novel,  “  Marston,”  the  a<9antage  of  a 
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large,  if  not  an  eager,  public.  It  failed  to 
excite  the  interest  which  some  of  its  “  for¬ 
bears”  and  successors,  as  serial  Bctions  in  Old 
Ebony,  have  so  signally  aroused — such  as  the 
sea-stories  of  Michael  Scott,  the  exaggerated 
but  often  forcible  inventions  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Warren,  and  the  crowning  triumphs  of  Sir 
*Bulwer  Lytton.  But  "  Marston”  has  high 
merits  of  its  kind — and  to  those  who  relish 
the  introduction  of  political  and  historical 
portraits,  mingling  on  the  stage  of  the  action, 
— after  the  manner  of  Scott  in  “  Peveril,”  or 
of.  the  last-named  mmatro  in  “  Devereux” — 
these  “Memoirs  of  a  Statesman,”  walking  and 
talking  with  statesmen  French  and  English, 
during  the  agitating  years  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  are  replete  with  attraction.  The 
rinciples  in  politics,  the  elucidation  of  which 
ad  occupied  Dr.  Croly’s  mind  while  engaged 
on  the  biographies  of  Burke  and  Pitt,  he  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  in  the  form, 
and  with  the  vivid  aids,  and  the  appliances 
and  means  to  boot,  of  fictitious  narrative — 
philosophy  teaching  by  example — and  this 
opportunity  he  turned  to  account  with  skill, 
and  with  fair  success.  It  involved  the  peril 
of  indulgence  in  disquisition,  and  of  postpon¬ 
ing  story  to  argumentative  discourse,  (which 
the  subscribers  to  Hookham’s,  fibers’.  Mu- 
die’s,  (fee.,  profanely  style  “  prosing,”)  and  of 
making  plot  and  passion  yield  the  yxis  to  dis¬ 
sertation  and  description ;  but  the  wrHer  was 
too  experienced  in  his  craft,  and  loo  lively  in 
his  ideas,  ever  to  become  absolutely  dry  ;  too 
animated  in  his  perceptions,  and  too  graphic 
in  the  expression  of  them,  ever  to  be  voted 
unconditionally  “slow,”  —  unless,  perad ven¬ 
ture,  by  some  of  those  very  “  fast”  fellows 
who  are  themselves  superlatively  slow  in  their 
upper-works — in  the  mechanics  (it  were  ab¬ 
surd,  in  their  case,  to  say  the  dynamics)  of 

VOUf. 

Of  Dr.  Croly’s  minor  tales,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  entitled  “Colonna  the 
Pmnter,”  a  tale  of  Italy  and  the  Arts,  with 
la,  Vmdetta  for  its  stirring,  thrilling,  all-ab¬ 
sorbing  theme.  The  conduct  of  the  narrative 
is  admirable ;  and  the  diction,  like  that  of  its 
imaginary  manusoript,  Ipfty  and  impassioned 
— occasionally  rising  into  a  sustained  harmo¬ 
ny,  a  rhythmical  beauty  and  balance,  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  locale  and  the  accessories  of  the 
story.  There  is  masterly  art  in  the  narrator’s 
prefiguration  of  the  catastrophe  by  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  Colonna’s  Saloon,  and  his  gradual 
development  of  the  events  of  which  it  was 
the  dark  culmination.  The  whole  is  highly 
wrought,  bi^without  any  of  the  strain  and 
startling  dis^tion  of  the  French  school.  The 


“Tales  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,”  some  of 
which  made  a  sensation  when  they  appeared, 
we  can  do  no  more  than  name.  And  to  the 
same  nominative  case,  in  the  plural  number, 
must  be  referred  the  diligent  author’s  edition 
of  Pope,  his  Re'gn  of  George  the  Fourth, 
and  other  miscellaneous  works. 

Theology  falls  not  within  our  province ; 
yet,  omitting  mention  of  the  Rector  of  St. 
Stephen’s  (Walbrook)  general  performances 
in  this  department,  we  are  tempted  to  bestow 
a  parting  word  on  that  particular  book  of  his 
which,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  of  all 
others,  it  might  seem  our  chiefest  duty  to 
leave  undisturbed — his  Commentary,  namely, 
on  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
This  exposition  it  is  almost  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  our  previous  impressions  of  the 
writer,  as  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  intellect¬ 
ual  power,  and  gifted  with  much  practical 
sagacity — indeed,  one  of  his  critics  defines  his 
intellectual  distinction  to  be  strong, ‘nervous, 
and  manly  sense.  But  he  is  also  of  an  ima¬ 
ginative  and  ardent  temperament, —  and  to 
this  he  seems  to  have  yielded  the  direction 
of  his  exegetical  pen,  when  transporting  him¬ 
self  in  spirit  to  the  isle  called  Patmos,  and 
interpreting  the  mysteries  of  the  seven- sealed 
scrolls.  His  ebullient  Protestantism  and  his 
rampant  anti-Oallicism  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  fired  him  to  explain  the  vastest,  sub- 
limest,  most  inscrutable  of  apocalyptic  sym¬ 
bols,  by  their  “  things  of  the  day.”  He  could 
descry  in  the  spelling  of  Apollyon  a  dreadful 
identity  with  that  of  Napoleon.  His  eager 
snatches  at  allusions  and  analogies  may  re¬ 
mind  us  of  Wordsworth’s  smile 

At  gravest  heads,  by  enmity  to  France 
Dii^tempered,  till  they  found,  in  every  blast 
Forced  from  the  street-disturbing  newsman’s  horn. 
For  her  great  cause  record  or  prophecy 
Of  utter  ruin. 

Coleridge,  whose  liaison  with  Edward  Irving 
must  have  imparted  to  him  a  special  extrin¬ 
sic  interest  in  the  theme  of  this  Commentary, 
was  even  vehement  in  the  tone  of  bis  strict¬ 
ures  upon  it.  We  find  him  writing  as  follows, 
in  a  letter  to  Dante  Cary  : — “  1  have  been 
just  looking,  rectius  staring,  at  the  theologi¬ 
an  Croly’s  Revelations  of  the  Revelations  of 
St.  John  the  Theologian — both  poets,  both 
seers — the  one  saw  visions,  and  the  other 
dreams  dreams  ;  but  John  was  no  Tory,  and 
Croly  is  no  conjuror.  Therefore,  though  his 
views  extend  to  the  last  conflagration,  he  is 
not,  in  my  humble  judgment,  likely  to  bear 
a  part  in  it  by  setting  the  Thames  on  fire. 
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The  divine,  Croly,  sets  John  the  Divine’s 
trumpets  and  vials  side  by  side.  Melhinks 
trumpets  and  viols  would  make  the  better 
accompaniment — the  more  so  as  there  is  a 
particular  kind  of  fiddle,  though  not  strung 
with  cat-gut,  for  which  Mr.  Croly’s  book 
would  make  an  appropriate  bow.  Verily, 
verily,  my  dear  friend  !  I  feel  it  impossible  to 
think  of  this  shallow,  fiddle-faddle  trumpery, 
and  how  it  has  been  trumpeted  and  patron¬ 
ized  by  our  bi-hops  and  dignitaries,  and  not 
enact  either  Heraclitus  or  Democritus.  I  j 
laugh  that  I  may  not  weep.  You  know  me 
too  well  to  suppose  me  capable  of  treating  ' 
even  an  error  of  faith  with  levity.  But  these  i 
are  not  errors  of  faith  ;  but  blunders  from  j 
the  utter  want  of  faith,  a  vertigo  from  spirit-  I 
ual  inanition,  from  the  lack  of  all  internal 


strength  ;  even  as  a  man  giddy-drunk  throws 
his  arms  about  and  clasps  hold  of  a  barber’s 
block  for  support,  and  mistakes  seeing  dou¬ 
ble  for  ‘  additional  evidences.’  ”  *  The  most 
sage  and  sensible  of  men  appear,  somehow, 
liable  to  monomaniac  tendencies  on  the  one 
subject  of  prophecy ;  even  Newton  was  crot¬ 
chety  here  ;  and  Dr.  Croly  but  adds  another 
name  to  the  list  of  those  celebrated  by  his 
satirical  fellow-countryman,  such  as 

- Whiston,  who  learnedly  took  Prince  Eugene 

For  the  man  who  must  bring  the  Millennium 
about ; 

And  Faber,  whose  pious  productions  have  been 
All  belied,  ere  his  book’s  first  edition  was  out. 


•Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 


From  the  Biographical  Magazine. 
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Paisley  is  more  celebrated  for  its  shawl 
fabrics,  and  the  skill  of  its  weavers,  than  for 
the  success  of  its  population  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  the  birthplace  of 
celebrated  men  in  literature  and  science. 
The  formation  of  railways  has  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  its  independent  existence,  and  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  a  large  subuib  of  Glasgow, 
with  a  few  intervening  green  fields,  through 
which  the  traveller  is  hurried  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  ;  but  at  a  former  period,  not 
^et  far  remote.  Paisley  rivalled  Glasgow ^n 
Its  ecclesiastical  celebrity,  in  its  manufactures 
and  population  ;  while  its  more  patriotic  in¬ 
habitants  still  recall  with  pride  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  ranks  of  illustrious  men.  Among 
them  none  stood  higher  than  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson,  belter  known  as  the  editor  of 
Blackwood’s  Magazine”  than  for  his  more 
congenial  position  of  Lecturer  on  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.'  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a  rich  ma¬ 
nufacturer  of  the  last  century,  in  Paisley. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Sym,  a 
wealthy  Glasgow  merchant,  who  once  ranked 
VOL  XXXU.  NO.  IV. 


in  the  first  class  of  the  “  Golden  Acre,”  a 
title  conferred  upon  a  district  of  Glasgow, 
near  the  Old  Exchange,  after  its  leading  mer¬ 
chants  abandoned  the  Saltmarket.  The 
Gulden  Acre  was  considered  safe  by  distant 
houses,  and  travellers  from  England  were 
instructed  to  cultivate  its  furrows  carefully, 
and  be  less  assiduous  on  the  more  meagre 
soil  out  of  its  boundaries.  We  have  heard  a 
Glasgow  merchant  say,  that,  in  his  youth, 
he  once,  upon  a  single  day,  in  the  absence 
of  his  employer,  transacted  business  for  him 
in  sales  to  the  amount  of  £120  ;  which  was 
deemed  the  best  day’s  work  on  the  Golden 
Acre  to  that  date.  The  house  of  which  that 
gentleman  is  now  the  head,  compounds,  we 
have  heard,  with  the  Income  Tax  Commis¬ 
sioners,  for  £100  per  day,  as  its  profits  ;  but 
the  Golden  Acre,  like  the  Golden  Age,  is 
now  traditional :  and  trade,  with  its  wealth, 
has  moved  to  the  west. 

Few  are  the  links  that  bind  us  to  the  far 
and  partially  forgotten  past.  The  direct  an¬ 
cestors  of  any  man  would  form  only  a  small 
dinner  party.  They  could  all  be  comfort- 
86 
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ably  accommodated  in  an  ordinary  drawing-  But  he  was  able  to  acquire  the  requisite 
room.  Mr.  Sym,  the  grandfather  of  Profes-  classical  knowledge,  in  the  leisure  hours, 
sor  Wilson,  might  have  very  readily  served  stolen  by  authority,  from  his  favorite  pursuits ; 
bis  apprenticeship  to  the  celebrated  Bailie  and,  apparently  in  the  year  1800,  he  removed 
Nicol  Jarvie,  if  that  gentleman  had  been  a  to  Glasgow  University,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
hona  fide  trader  in  the  Saltmarket,  or  a  resi-  studied  for  five  years  ;  and  he  was  then  sent 
dent  in  the  Goose-dubs ;  and  yet  the  Glas-  to  Oxford,  entering  at  Magdalen  College  as 
gow  merchant’s  grandson  has  died  in  what  a  “  gentleman  commoner.” 

Lord  Brougham  would  consider  the  prime  of  We  may  presume,  as  very  few  young 
life  ;  he  was  not  an  octogenarian — he  had  Scotchmen  study  in  Oxford,  and  the  step  was 
not  even  completed  threescore  years  and  ten.  quite  unusual  in  the  family  of  a  West  Coun- 
Professor  Wilson  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  try  Presbyterian,  that  high  hopes  were  formed 
May,  1785  ;  and  he  died  on  the  .3d  of  April  by  the  Glasgow  Professors  of  their  student’s 
last,  without  completing  his  69th  year.  His  classical  powers.  The  chairs  of  Glasgow 
father  had  been  a  successful  man.  A  pleasant  University  were  more  than  respectably  occu- 
home  was  that  large  old  house  of  his  in  pied  at  that  time ;  and  young  Englishmen  of 
Paisley,  with  its  great  garden,  red  and  white  high  standing  studied  some  departments  there 
with  flowers  in  spring  and  summery  and  so  as  the  best  school  of  the  day.  John  Wilson 
rich  in  autumn’s  fruits,  that  it  ever  lived  in  did  not  appear  to  work  hard.  He  made 
the  memory  of  Christopher  North,  even  after  numerous  excursions  on  the  Cart  and  the 
he  had  improved  and  planted  at  Elleray,  Clyde ;  and  was  deemed  proficient  in  the 
until  he  could  devise  no  new  reform.  John  “gentle  art.”  In  these  wanderings  he  col- 
was  the  eldest  of  five  children,  three  sons  and  lected  a  large  fund  of  anecdotal  learning ; 
two  daughters.  His  brother,  Robert,  con-  employed  afterwards  in  the  “  Noctes  Ambro- 
tinued  in  business,  and  is  the  present  man-  sianse,”  with  even  more  rest  than  his  classics, 
ager  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  in  Edin-  He  sought  out,  indeed,  the  classical  ground 
burgh.  James,  the  third  brother,  addicted  of  Scotland.  He  had  been  born  and  edu- 
himself  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  especially  cated  on  the  bor(fers  of  Elderslie.  Bothwell 
to  natural  history.  One  of  the  sisters  mar-  was  only  a  morning’s  walk  from  that  High- 
ried  Mr.  Ferrier,  who,  we  believe,  was  a  street,  which  once  had  been  a  battle-field, 
minister,  and  was  subsequently  connected  All  the  western  parishes  had  their  localities 
with  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  celebrated  for  some  great  struggle  of  might 
their  son  is  now  one  of  the  professors,  'fhe  to  overcome  right ;  and  the  student  became 
other  sister  married  Sir  John  Macniell,  who  versed  in  all  that  description  of  learning, 
was  long  ambassador  from  this  country  to  The  fame  and  name  of  Burns  were  widely 
the  Court  of  Persia.  The  circumstances  of  spread  in  the  west  at  that  lime,  and  may 
the  family  were  far  over  the  average  of  this,  have  well  incited  the  admiration  and  rivalry 
sometimes  sad  life,  in  the  materials  of  happi-  of  the  young  man,  who,  in  after  life,  was  to 
ness.  With  one  exception.  Lady  Macniell,  write  the  ablest  eulogy  and  vindication  ever 
they  were  never  far  or  long  separated.  Their  published  of  the  Peasant  Poet’s  life  and 
position  Jn  the  world  began  and  continued  in  works.  The  student’s  years  at  Glasgow  were 
high  respectability.  And  yet  we  have  read  thus  lightened  by  recreations  that  subsequent- 
passages  by  the  eldest  brother,  written  in  a  ly  formed  material  for  his  more  characteristic 
poetic  mood,  which  might  have  suitably  de-  writings. 

scribed  the  family  party  in  Mrs.  Hemans’  ^At  Oxford  he  pursued  a  diflerent  course. 
“  Graves  of  a  Household,”  but  had  little  real  fffty  years  ago,  three  days’  journey  separated 
connection  with  his  own  experience ;  for  poets  the  banks  of  Cart  from  those  of  the  Thames, 
construct  sorrows  when  they  are  not  supplied  The  influence  of  the  Paisley  manufacturer 
with  sufliciently  abundant  materials  in  the  over  his  student  son  was  thus  greatly  impair- 
world.  ed  ;  and  the  exuberant  cheerfulness  of  Wil- 

John  Wilson  acquired  the  rudiments  of  son’s  nature  found  scope  among  the  gentlemen 
knowledge  during  his  residence  at  the  Manse  of  the  southern  university.  He  mixed  in 
of  Meams,  three  or  four  miles  from  Paisley,  strange  company.  In  the  full  vigor  of  youth, 
on  the  Glasgow  road.  He  was  not  a  perse-  he  possessed  great  physical  powers ;  and  was, 
vering  student  in  those  days,  except  on  the  probably,  the  strongest  man  in  Oxford.  He 
topics  that  suggested  themselves  tu  his  own  was  the  champion  of  the  University  in  pugi- 
mind  ;  and  they  comprehended  the  natural  lislic  rencontres ;  while  he  was,  probably,  the 
history  of  “  burn-trout,”  and  the  manners  best  tempered  man,  at  that  time,  in  its  col- 
and  customs  of  the  surrounding  peasantry.  |  leges.  He  shone  conspicuous  in  all  athletic 
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and  aquatic  exercises ;  found  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  all  classes,  some  of  them  neither 
pleasurable  nor  profitable  in  themselves  ;  and 
yet  presefved  the  esteem  of  his  Professors 
and  the  University  authorities,  by  keeping 
up  his  Greek  well ;  while  they  were  too  easily 
satisfied  with  that  qualification. 

Strange  stories  have  always  been  told  of 
his  Oxford  life.  He  had  a  very  adequate 
allowance  even  for  its  expenses,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  he  accumulated  no  debts. 
The  point  is  rather  doubtful ;  for  popularity 
with  the  sporting  classes,  in  a  University 
town,  can  only  be  secured  by  the  wealthy ; 
and  the  young  Scotsman  had  none  of  bis 
countrymen’s  proverbial  anxiety  to  become 
richer.  The  death  of  his  father  during  the 
term  of  his  residence  at  Oxford  left  him  rich, 
and  uncontrolled  to  follow  the  guidings  of  his 
own  wayward  will.  He  always  associated 
with  the  humbler  classes,  as  opportunities 
were  supplied  to  him ;  and  he  could  construct 
opportunities.  He  could  afford  to  be  eccen¬ 
tric,  and  he  was  a  pleasant  companion.  His 
intercessional  months  were  not  passed  at 
home ;  and  he  did  not  require  much  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  coming  winter.  One  vacation, 
according  to  a  common  version,  enlightened 
him  practically  on  life  among  the  gipsies.  His 
dramatic  experience  is  supposed  to  have  been 
acquired  during  another  with  a  company  of 
wandering  players.  His  salary,  we  have  no 
doubt,  did  not  meet  his  expenses  in  these  ex¬ 
cursions.  And  yet  this  wandering  youth,  the 
champion  of  ring,  of  river,  and  the  cricket 
ground,  gained  a  similar  position  in  his  col¬ 
lege.  He  won  the  Newdegate  prize  for 
classical  poetry,  and  then  contemplated  a 
voyage  to  Africa  or  Asia,  to  discover  some¬ 
thing  new,  or  to  enjoy  Eastern  life ;  but  he 
visited  the  lake  country  of  England,  was 
fascinated  by  its  scenery,  pleased  with  its 
literary  coteries,  anxious  to  be  deemed  a  poet, 
and  lead  a  poet’s  life;  with  the  eccentricities 
of  Byron,  and  substituting  for  bis  misan¬ 
thropy  a  profound  benevolence  and  generosity 
towards  all  mankind  ;  wild  often  in  the  out- 
breakings  of  a  joyous  nature,  but  never,  we 
believe,  systematically  and  wilfully  wicked  in 
the  Byronic  meaning  of  the  adjective. 

In  1808,  in  his  23d  or  2‘lth  year,  he  be¬ 
came,  by  his  father’s  will,  master  of  his  own 
fortune ;  and  he  was  captivated  by  a  beautiful 
although  a  small  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
Windermere.  He  purchased  it,  and  becoming 
the  proprietor  of  Elleray,  acquired  aUo  a 
somewhat  graver  character;  although  even 
there  he  gathered  around  him  a  circle  of 
guests  whose  amusements  were  far  out  of 


the  ordinary  coarse,  and  utterly  astonished 
the  staid  peasantry  of  the  lakes. 

Wordswprth,  Coleridge,  and  De  Quincey 
were  among  his  lake  friends,  but  he  found 
other  attractions,  and  early  in  life  he  married 
an  English  lady.  Mrs.  Wilson  acquired  more 
influence  over  him  t^an  any  other  person  ever 
possessed.  The  early  years  of  his  married 
life  at  Elleray  were  ever  treasured  in  his 
memory,  as  among  his  richest  remembrances. 
Life  indeed  with  him  long  passed  lightly ; 
but  subseqqpnt  years,  happy  as  they  were, 
brought  engagements  and  toils  unknown 
then.  He  wrote  poetry  for  his  amusement 
solely.  The  printer’s  boy  was  not  waiting 
for  his  verses.  He  had  no  fear  of  incurring 
sorrow  and  trouble  to  the  publishers,  and  his 
manuscripts  did  not  increase  rapidly.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1812,  as 
a  young  gentleman  of  great  genius,  but  of 
eccentric  habits ;  who  had  written  one  poem 
that  gratified  “  the  great  magician,”  and  was 
engaged  on  “The  Isle  of  Palms.”  The  erec¬ 
tion  of  Elleray  House,  and  some  pecuniary 
losses,  brought  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
studied  law,  in  1814,  in  order  to  pass  to  the 
bar.  His  intentions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  the  time  very  clear.  Many  young 
gentlemen  pass  as  advocates  in  Scotland,  who 
have  no  desire  to  practise..  Certainly  Mr. 
Wilson  never  had  any  cases  to  plead,  and  at 
no  period  was  he  a  frequenter  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House.  A  more  congenial  occupation 
was  opened  for  him  in  1816,  by  Mr.  Black¬ 
wood,  the  publisher;  and  he  became  the 
guiding  star  of  the  Magazine,  destined  to  lead 
an  arduous  and  long  struggle  for  “  the  defence 
of  existing  institutions ;”  and  to  exert  a  com¬ 
manding  influence  on  the  literature  of  the 

ag«- 

The  Whig  party  in  Edinburgh  were  then 
peculiarly  strong  in  talent,  if  they  were  weak 
in  numbers.  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Cockburn, 
and  Sidney  Smith,  were  not  the  only  stays 
of  their  political  creed ;  and  if  the  young 
Tory  periodical  exhibited  a  rather  fierce  and 
vindictive  spirit,  it  had  to  deal  with  antago¬ 
nists  who  fully  repaid  its  assaults.  The  work 
was  severe,  for  Mr.  Wilson  had  to  construct 
a  new  school  of  writers,  and  his  admirable 
success  in  this  labor  animated  his  party, 
and  established  as  a  property  of  great  value 
a  publication  which  was  considered  a  hazard¬ 
ous,  or  rather  a  wild  venture. 

The  regular  demands  upon  his  time  had 
not,  however,  smoothed  his  life  into  an 
even  current.  He  had  nights,  and  even 
days  and  nights,  with  Campbell.  And 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  gathering,  at  Ediu- 
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burgh — around,  not  so  frequently  bis  own  shrubs  and  trees  grew  wild.  Nobody  was 
board,  as  others  of  a  more  public  character,  allowed  to  alter  even  the  direction  of  a 
— a  circle  richer  in  genius  than  in4)rudence.  branch,  until  the  garden  resembled  that  of 
Thus  we  find  that  when  he  was  a  candidate  Tennyson’s  Orange,”  or  Hood’s  Haunt- 
for  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  1820,  ed  House;”  and  then  the  dark  and  dismal 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  then  Elleray  became  too  gloomy  for  endurance, 
certainly  not  a  young  mai^  very  sage  instruc-  and  was  sold. 

tions  for  “  their  ”  candidate.  He  was  advised  Whatever  adventures  flickered  above  the 
“to  live  cleanly,  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  common  life  of  Wilson  in  earlier  youth,  his 
do,”  and  “  to  leave  off  sack.”  ”  Our  present  manhood  passed  without  many  occurrences 
vices  are  made  whips  to  scourge  us,”  was  to  animate  his  history.  His  works  were  pub- 
quoted  from  Shakspeare  against  him.  His  lished,  his  path  was  defined,  and  he  walked 
friend  was  told  that  unless  he  reformed,  “  his  steadily  therein.  He  was  pleased  with  his 
present  ambition  would  be  compared  to  that  lot ;  and  h  iving  once  attained  a  particular 
of  Sir  Terry  O’Fag,  when  he  wished  to  be-  position  in  literature  and  the  world,  he  lost  no 
come  a  judge.”  But  to  reform  was  offered  strength  in  struggles  to  elevate  himself  far- 
the  grand  reward  of  becoming  “  the  first  ther.  The  peculiar  studies  of  his  chair  may 
man  of  the  age.”  He  never  ^came  “  the  have  taught  him  this  philosophy.  But  very 
first  man,”  but  he  did  become  Professor  of  few  persons  fall  so  easily  into  those  circum- 
Moral  Philosophy,  without  any  change  in  his  stances  which  gratify  them.  He  was  the 
linens  or  in  more  important  affairs.  Perhaps  centre  of  a  political  school,  able,  if  not  acute, 
it  would  be  now  unwise  to  criticise  the  ap-  or  men  of  enlarged  views.  He  prized  more 
pointment;  or  to  examine  its  causes  too  his  place  in  the  heart  of  a  literary  circle 
closely.  From  whatever  influences  it  origin-  which  embraced  brilliant  and  profound  think- 
ated,  the  result  was  admirable  ;  and  for  many  ers.  He  led  the  studies,  in  an  important  de¬ 
past  years  no  map  in  Edinburgh  would  have  partment,  of  those  young  men  to  whom,  in 
cancelled  it  by  his  vote,  if  that  could  have  one  respect,  the  cause  of  morals  and  philo- 
been  accomplished.  Mr.  Wilson  had  arrived  sophy  in  his  country  was  to  be  committed, 
at  a  time  of  life,  before  his  election,  when  He  was  surrounded  by  many  friends ;  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  advice  might  have  been  it  seemed  that  he  desired  no  further  great- 
considered  unnecessary,  for  he  was  then  in  ness. 

his  thirty-sixth  year;  but  the  dignity  and  Professor  Wilson  did  not  ‘‘die  rich;”  al- 
the  duties  of  his  professorship,  combined  though  he  enjoyed  a  large  income  for  many 
with  his  success  and  other  reasons  to  mei-  years.  His  original  patrimony  is  said  to  have 
low  down  his  character ;  and  to  render  him  been  equal  to  £30,000 ;  and,  if  it  had  been 
suitable  in  every  respect  for  the  Chair  of  carefully  invested,  would  have  produced 
Moral  Philosophy.  £  1,500  per  annum;  for  money  in  the  war 

Thirty-one  years  of  assiduous  labor  stood  years  was  worth  five  per  cent.,  even  upon 
then  between  him  and  death:  thirty-one  years  choice  securities.  His  income  from  “  Black- 
of  a  brilliant  intellectual  life,  and  two  years  wood’s  Magazine  ”  was  probably  £600  to 
of  comparative  gloom  and  mental  weakness.  £900  per  annum ;  while  his  literary  works 
This  long  period  was  not  one  invariable  range  yielded,  him  a  small  return.  The  endow- 
of  happiness ;  yet  his  life  was  very  happy ;  menl  of  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
although  dark  clouds  cross  the  brightest  the  Edinburgh  University  is  only  £l60  per 
sky.  Edinburgh  and  Elleray  divided  his  life  annum ;  but  the  sessional  fee  is  £3  Ss.,  and 
very  regularly  for  many  years ;  but  Elleray  the  attendance  m’ust  have  been  250  to  300 
in  time  lost  its  chief  attraction.  The  death  students.  We  might  fairly  assume  that  his 
of  his  gentle  and  good  wife  was  the  darkest  property  was  worth  £1,000  per  annum,  his 
sorrow  ever  felt  by  the  Professor.  It  did  literary  labors  another  £1,000,  and  pro- 
not  change  so  much  the  outward  man,  known  fessional  income  equal  to  a  third  £1,000; 
to  his  class  or  to  his  readers  ;  but  the  inner  making  £3,000  annually ;  but  he  had  losses 
circle  of  his  domestic  life  was  ever  after  com-  early  in  life,  though  they  were  probably 
paratively  cheerless.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  muchl  balinced  by  his  wife’s  fortune.  Life  in  Edin- 
attached  to  Elleray.  It  brought  her  back  '  burgh  is  expensive  in  certain  circles,  and 
again  to  her  old  English  home.  She  was  ’  Professor  Wilson  incurred  for  a  long  period 
fond  of  its  flowers  and  trees,  and  they  were  the  cost  of  two  establishments ;  one  in  Ed- 
carefutly  kept ;  but  when  she  came  no  more  inburgh,  and  another  at  his  small  estate 
with  the  early  summer  to  watch  over  them,  in  the  lake  country.  His  Westmoreland 
no  further  change  was  permitted.  The  *  mansion,  with  its  appurtenances  of  yachts. 
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and  their  consequences,  aquatic  dinners,  dis-  jects  of  successful  imposition  and  victims  of 
plays  and  excursions,  made  a  costly,  and,  a  marvellous  credulity.  We  readily  believe 
what  was  worse  for  a  literary  man,  a  bustling  that  the  property  of  the  late  Professor  Wil- 
and  noisy  residence  for  many  summers;  but  son  was  greatly  infringed  upon  and  reduced 
he  was  one  of  the  lake  school,  the  friend  of  by  many  circumstances,  resembling  in  their 
Southey  and  Coleridge,  and  the  neighbor  termination  that  which  we  have  narrated, 
of  Wordsworth.  There  he  formed  his  ac-  He  formed  an  extensive  acquaintance  among 
quaintance  with  De  Quincey  ;  and,  familiar  literary  men,  who,  as  a  class,  were  thirty 
with  all  the  Westmoreland  notabilities,  he  years  since  more  extravagant  and  improvi- 
was  second  to  none  of  them  in  his  influence  dent  than  now  ;  and  he  was  actuated  by  ex- 
upon  the  literature  of  his  country  in  this  age.  tremely  generous  sentiments  likely  to  cause 
With  the  “  value  of  money,”  in  the  mer-  extraordinary  disbursements,  for  which  he 
cantile  meaning  of  the  phrase,  he  had  formed  had  no  credit  with  the  world  in  the  published 
no  acquaintance ;  while,  if  his  expenditure  subscription  lists  of  the  limes, 
was  profuse,  his  habits  were  generous.  A  He  assails  in  bitter  language,  in  his  essay 
difference  occurred  between  him  and  Mr.  De  on  the  genius  and  character  of  Burns,  that 
Quincey,  who  was  a  contributor  to  ”  Black-  parsimony  which  characterized  the  world  in 
wood’s  Magazine”  some  eighteen  years  ago.  its  dealings  with  the  poc?.  Contempt  for  the 
This  misunderstanding,  although  the  Opium-  patronage  bestowed  on  the  peasant-hard 
Eater  is  a  kind-hearted  man,  may  have  read-  runs  through  all  the  sentences  of  this  most 
ily  originated  and  ripened  into  a  literary  eloquent  pleading  for  a  poet’s  weaknesses, 
quarrel,  still  leaving  Professor  Wilson  per-  from  that  grand  comparison  of  Burns  and 
lectly  innocent.  The  particulars,  in  the  opi-  Johnson  which  occupies  two  large  octavo 
nion  of  some  private  friends,  were  rather  pages,  downwards  to  the  sentence  of  three 
Hgain:>l  the  Opium-Eater,  although  certainly  words,  “But  a  gauger.”  He  vindicates,  how- 
not  in  his  own  estimate,  for  he  woujd  not  ever,  the  “  g  lugership”  attained  “  by  the 
wilfully  giv^  pain  to  any  person,  and  still  unexampled  exertions  of  Grahame  of  Fintry.” 
less  to  an  attached  and  old  friend.  Mr.  De  He  could  use  this  language  with  propriety, 
Quincey  made  no  secret  of  his  address,  and  for  no  m  in  acted  with  greater  kindness  to 
therefore  we  may  say  that  he  was  then  re-  others  in  circumstances  bearing  a  very  dis¬ 
sident  with'm  the  precincts  of  Holyrood.  tant  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ayrshire 
Although  a  man  of  property,  his  financial  poet.  “  Coleridge,”  he  siiys,  “  lived  to  know 
affairs  had  fallen  into  disorder,  and,  long  that  the  great  ones  of  his  own  land  could  be 
after  the  cause  had  ceased,  a  mystetious  as  heartless  in  his  own  case  as  the  *  Scotch 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Abbey  induced  nobility’  in  that  of  Bums,  for  who-e  brows 
him  to  prefer  its  inhabited  circle,  for,  close  |  his  youthful  genius  wove  a  wreath  of  scum.” 
and  disagreeable  as  it  appears,  it  possesses  The  sentence  reminds  us  that  Coleridge  had 
some  fine  old  gardens,  and  its  walks  in  the  one  true  friend;  and  if  Robert  Burns  had 
park,  on  the  crags,  or  the  mountain  that  lived  a  little  later  in  the  world,  and  met  John 
overlooks  Edinburgh,  are  abundan'.ly  plea-  i  Wilson  instead  of  George  Thompson  when 
sant.  He  was  still  residing  there,  and  his  |  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  we  can  readily  pic- 
difference  with  Wilson  was  yet  green,  when  i  ture  out  a  wide  difference  in  his  lot.  But 
he  suffered  a  8.ad  domestic  calamity.  At  |  Thompson  at  the  time  was  poor,  and  Wilson 
that  time,  the  Professor  called  upon  a  friend  ;  was  a  little  boy  at  the  Manse  of  Mearns, 
of  Mr.  De  Quincey’s,  and  put  a  sum  of  who  whs  to  die  a  poorer  man  than  he  might 
money  into  his  bands  for  his  use,  upon  the  have  been,  becau-e  from  his  means  he  ven- 
simple  condition  that  he  should  never  know  tured  to  redress  such  wrongs  as  Burns  expe- 
the  source  from  which  it  proceeded.  The  rienced. 

itijunclion  was  strictly  observed,  and  the  He  adopted  the  views  of  the  extreme  Tory 
name  of  the  Professor  was  never  mentioned.  !  party  in  politics  at  an  early  period  of  h‘ts  life. 
The  assistance  could  only  have  been  useful  although  he  sprung  from  the  manufacturing 
from  carelessness  in  pecuniary  affairs,  for  the  classes  in  the  radical  town  of  Paisley ;  where, 
Opium-Eater  was  a  gentleman  of  considers-  however,  among  the  more  extensive  manufac- 
ble  means,  and  free  and  open  to  all  who  turers,  his  party  have  always  been  strong, 
needed  or  seemed  to  require  or  sought  assist-  It  might  be  an  interesting  e.xercise  to  trace 
ance  in  their  distribution.  One  can  readily  the  mental  processes  which  led  him,  an  inde- 
suppose  that  both  these  men,  so  extremely  pendent  man,  with  ample  prospects,  a  bene- 
dissimilar  in  their  physical  characteristics  valent  heart,  and  a  vigorous  intellect,  to  de- 
and  in  their  general  habits,  were  often  ob-  fend  many  practices  which  evidently  r*  quired 
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reform ;  but  it  does  not  absolutely  come 
within  our  purpose.  He  became  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  Tory,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
centre  and  the  literary  chief  of  that  party  in 
the  North.  At  Glasgow  University  he  might 
have  mingled  with  students  from  either  of 
the  two  great  parlies  in  politics  ;  but  at  Ox¬ 
ford  he  probably  had  little  choice.  When 
he  left  the  university  and  joined  the  lake  co¬ 
terie,  he  was  gradually  confirmed  in  his  opi¬ 
nions.  The  friendship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  assistance  afforded  to  Mr.  Wilson  in 
the  election  of  a  professor  to  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  undoubtedly  influenced  a  mind  pecu¬ 
liarly  susceptible  to  kindness.  The  country 
had  also  come  successfully  out  of  a  great 
struggle,  in  which  the  Whig  party  had,  more 
or  less  vigorously  as  occasions  arose,  opposed 
the  policy  of  the  nation  ;  and  patriotism  was 
a  ruling  passion  in  the  breast  of  Christopher 
North.  Then  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  early 
occupied  the  leading  place  in  Northern  Tory 
literature,  and  has  ever  since  guided  its  party 
through  all  their  changes.  Professor  Wilson 
became  at  once  its  chief  contributor,  and 
subsequently  its  editor.  As  a  politician  he 
was  greatly  distinguished  by  the  consistency 
of  his  opinions  and  the  vigor  of  his  style. 
Invectives  and  sarcasms  were  hurled  against  I 
innovators  with  a  hearty  hatred,  that  sprung 
on  his  part  from  a  thorough  detestation  and 
dread  of  changes  leading  to  “  results  un¬ 
known.”  Although  he  fought  a  losing  bat¬ 
tle,  yet  his  spirit  in  the  combat  never  flagged. 
Old  defences  fell  and  old  friends  fled,  but 
“  crusty  Christopher”  was  ever  ready  to  en- 
•  trench  himself  within  the  contracted  lines  of 
the  fortification,  and  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  territory  still  saved  from  the  advanc¬ 
ing  foe.  / 

The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Act  was  the  first  grand  defeat  of  his  party, 
following  rapidly  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill :  and  both  of  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  carried  by  their  former  opponents. 
But  ”  Blackwood’s  Magazine  ”  stood  like  a 
rock,  immovable  in  the  changing  current. 
The  official  power  attained  by  the  Whigs, 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
and  the  new  Municipal  Acts,  were  rapidly 
achieved ;  and  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-two 
years  of  Professor  Wilson’s  political  life  were 
passed  amid  a  series  of  defeats  and  disasters. 
The  political  experience  acquired  by  him 
should  have  ripened  into  a  higher  talent 
than  was  evinced  in  the  Magazine.  A  great 
party  cannot  stand  on  the  defensive  always 
with  the  hope  of  increasing  its  ranks.  Chang- 
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ing  circumstances  call  for  new  combinations, 
not  of  qaen,  but  of  measures.  The  increase 
of  population,  of  territory,  and  other  causes, 
require  new  plans.  We  look  to  the  subject 
entirely  as  one  of  historical  study,  and  treat 
the  actors  in  these  scenes  as  if  they  had 
lived  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  Greece  or 
Rome.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  see 
a  reason  for  defeat  that  the  combatants  never 
observed — in  the  want  of  inventive  genius. 
They  had  not,  or  they  spurned  from  them  if 
they  ever  possessed,  men  who  could  have 
thrown  their  views  into  new  forms,  better 
adapted  for  public  use  than  the  old,  and  de¬ 
vised  something  to  be  done  as  a  needful  in¬ 
citement  in  a  life  of  obstruction,  exactly  as 
the  skilful  leader  of  a  besieged  force  plans 
sallies,  rather  to  invigorate  the  defenders 
than  to  overpower  their  foemen.  Professor 
Wilson  and  his  friends  allowed  no  quarter  to 
any  change.  They  never  sought  to  remodel 
an  institution  ;  and  when  statesmen  of  their 
party  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  princi¬ 
ples,  they  had  no  new  system  to  propose,  but, 
in  the  language  of  the  ablest  living  satirist  in 
the  political  world,  stole  old  clothes  from 
their  opponents.  % 

The  world  might  have  reasonably  expected 
from  Professor  Wilson  a  new  exposition  of 
political  principles ;  for  he  stood  out  from 
the  legislative  vortex,  possessed  great  mental 
capacity,  and  never  required  the  patronage 
of  statesmen.  His  course  was  taken  on  in¬ 
dependent  grounds,  yet  he  has  passed  from 
the  world  and  left  no  chart  for  the  future 
guidance  of  his  friends,  or  no  better  plan  on 
which  their  system  could  be  reconstructed 
than  the  old  mode  of  defending  whatever 
exists. 

The  commercial  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  since  1847  were, 
we  believe,  chiefly  contributed  by  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Alison,  a  lawyer,  like  Professor  Wilson, 
but  one  whose  official  residence  in  Glasgow 
probably  induced  him  to  study  commercial 
politics ;  and  so  far  as  this  series  have  dis¬ 
closed  the  germs  of  a  new  school,  they  do 
not  change  the  fact  that,  in  “  Blackwood,” 
under  its  former  editor’s  management,  with 
all  its  political  influence,  we  never  meet  the 
element  of  constructiveness  to  vary  in  any 
measure  the  prevalent*  idea  of  conservatism. 

We  have  expressed  no  opinion  regarding 
the  merits  of  the  principles  so  strenuously 
advocated  by  Professor  Wilson;  but  criticis¬ 
ing  his  policy  as  we  should  examine  that  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  or  York,  we  hold  it 
unnatural  to  expect  success  and  triumph  in  a 
perpetual  defence  of  walls  that  must  wax 
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old  in  time,  and  require  to  be  enlarged  and 
strengthened — the  former  as  a  matter  of  ac¬ 
commodation  to  growing  wants,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  a  necessity  in  the  wearing  processes  of 
ages,  or  even  of  years. 

The  literary  character  of  “  Blackwood’s 
Magasune”  was  established  and  sustained  by 
Professor  Wilson.  It  was  for  many  years 
unrivalled,  and  never  had  an  equally  success¬ 
ful  competitor.  The  business  arrangements 
and  enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Blackwood  un¬ 
doubtedly  secured  for  it  many  advantages. 
They  gave  its  editor  a  fair  held,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  relieved  him  from  the  drudgery  of  his 
work.  But  the  “Evenings  of  Chnstopher 
North  with  the  Shepherd  and  his  Friends,” 
were  in  a  style  of  literature  not  less  fresh 
than  the  Waverley  Novels.  The  remark¬ 
able  ease  with  which  the  “  Noctes”  floated 
out  of  one  topic  into  another,  the  genuine 
wit  and  genial  wisdom,  the  classic  learning 
and  the  homely  lore  which  they  exhibited, 
had  never  been  equalled  in  any  periodical ; 
and  the  bitter  sarcasms  thrown  at  literary  or 
political  offenders  seasoned  the  banquet.  The 
“  Noctes”  resembled  portions  of  the  letters  of 
Junius,  old  b  illads,  quotations  from  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  and  notes  on  the  day,  equal  in 
power  and  spirit  to  the  borrowed  wisdom ; 
wrought  into  one  fabric  and  forming  a  gor¬ 
geous  pattern.  The  selections  from  this  rich 
medley  form  the  best  work  hitherto  published 
from  their  author’s  pen.  Alone,  however, 
they  could  not  have  won  for  the  Magazine 
that  Srst  place  in  monthly  literature  which 
it  attmoed  and  still  preserves.  A  small  libra¬ 
ry  of  works  republished  from  its  pages  ex¬ 
ists.  They  are  contributions  of  great  power 
and  vigor  in  imaginative  literature,  indicating 
the  discrimination  and  tact  employed  in  the 
selection  of  writers.  The  rich  scholarship  of 
the  editor  enabled  him  to  throw  into  his  pe¬ 
riodical  criticisms  of  rare  value;  and  however 
much  many  readers  disagreed  with  the  poli¬ 
tics  it  taught,  all  parties  admired  the  genius 
and  the  learning  in  which  they  were  set.  For 
some  past  years  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  has 
been  under  new  management.  It  descended, 
like  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  from  its  6rst 
editor  to  his  son-in-law.  The  strength  and 
vivacity  of  its  early  volumes  are  not  heir¬ 
looms  in  the  series ;  and,  still  rich  in  able 
contributors,  it  wants  those  bright  flashes  and 
powerful  strokes,  and  the  profound  scholar¬ 
ship  that  once  raised  this  Magazine  out  of 
competition  with  any  rival. 

The  principal  poems  by  Professor  Wilson 
were  published  at  a  comparatively  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life,  during  the  existence  of  poeti¬ 


cal  giants ;  but  they  established  at  once  their 
author’s  fame.  “  The  Isle  of  Palms”  and 
“The  City  of  the  Plague”  suggest  thoughts 
wide  asunder  almost  as  death  and  life.  The 
beauty  and  happiness  which  we  instinctively 
associate  with  the  one,  have  a  wide  contrast 
with  the  gloom  and  horror  connected  with 
the  other.  The  separate  volumes  do  not,  in¬ 
deed,  contain  the  best  specimens  of  his  poet¬ 
ry,  which  may  be  found  scattered  over  the 
pages  of  his  Magazine;  and  yet,  in  1821, 
Byron,  writing  to  Mr.  Murray,  requested  him 
to  forward  no  more  new  works,  except  those 
acknowledged  or  believed  to  be  by  a  few 
authors  whom  he  named  ;  of  whom  the  last 
is  “  Wilson  [the  ‘  Isle  of  Palms’  man.]”  His 
fame  hereafter  will,  certainly,  not  rest  on  his 
poetry  ;  although  Moore,  in  his  diary,  states 
that  he  held  poetry  to  be  the  highest  form 
of  composition ;  because,  ‘he  added,  there  is 
no  school  of  prose.  His  predecessor  in  the 
Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  held  that  opinion. 
He,  at  any  rate,  imagined  that  his  own  poet¬ 
ry  was  greatly  superior  to  his  prose  writings; 
and  yet,  while  over  20,000  copies  of  Brown’s 
“  Lectures  on  the  Mind,”  an  expensive  book, 
have  been  sold,  we  do  not  think  that  his  po¬ 
ems  have  sold  to  the  extent  of  500  copies. 
Very  few  persons  now  remember  their  exist¬ 
ence.  It  would  be  curious,  if  W^ilson  had 
fallen  into  a  similar  error ;  yet  it  is  one  by  no 
means  uncommon.  His  vivid  imaginings 
were,  indeed,  married  indissolubly  to  remark¬ 
able  ease  of  versification.  He  held  complete 
mastery  over  the  English  language  ;  and  thus 
his  stanzas  run  on,  when  he  desires  it,  in  a 
gentle,  unbroken  flow  of  words,  bearing  along 
on  their  deep  waters  flowers  of  thought;  or 
break  forth  in  wild,  irregular  measures,  at  his 
pleasure,  when  he  seeks  for  them  a  rocky 
channel  and  a  turbid  flight.  “  Lord  Ronald’s 
Child”  has  been  often  quoted  as  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  former  style ;  and  the  sub¬ 
joined  stanza  forms  a  fair  quotation  from  the 
ballad : — 

Sof>  feet  are  winding  up  the  stair, 

And  lul  a  vision  passing  fair. 

All  dressed  in  white,  a  mournful  show— 

A  bind  of  orphan  children  come 
With  footsteps  like  the  falling  snow. 

To  bear  to  her  eternal  home 
The  gracious  lady  who  looked  down 
With  smiles  on  their  forlorn  estate: 

But  Mercy  up  to  heaven  is  gone. 

And  left  the  friendless  to  their  fate. 

Poetry  need  not  consist  of  plums.  They 
must  not  be  scattered  too  profusely  among 
its  items.  They  are  not  too  profuse  in  this 
stanza.  It  has  one  grand  idea  in  the  fifth 
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line,  one  grander  still  in  the  ninth  line,  and 
these  are  ail.  It  would  pass  well  as  verses 
of  Tennyson ;  bnt,  as  yet,  the  world  will 
hardly  compare  the  Poet  Laureate  to  Wilson. 
The  general  conception  and  purpose  of  a  work 
may  be  strictly  poetical,  although  its  pages 
contain  few  brilliant,  novel,  or  startling 
thoughts  ;  and,  therefore,  we  admit  the  inac¬ 
curacy  of  our  test.  But  we  are  not  engaged 
in  a  systematic  criticism  of  these  poems,  or 
the  reasons  why  they  have  not  taken  a  rank 
coequal  with  the  author’s  prose  works.  By¬ 
ron,  in  his  pyramid  of  Poets,  placed  Scott  at 
the  top,  Moore  and  Campbell  next,  and 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  in  the 
third  class,  leaving  the  base  to  the  ‘‘  oi  polloi 
among  whom  he  classed  W’ilson,  if  he  then 
knew  him ;  adding,  however,  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  not  quite  to  his  own  taste,  as 
he  thought  Moore  Was  quite  up  with  Scott. 
The  public  have  long  ago  placed  Scott’s 
monument  on  his  prose  works.  They  will 
take  the  same  course  with  Wilson  ;  but  those 
writings  which  will  secure  his  future  fame, 
are  of  a  severer  caste  than  the  novels  of  Scott. 

These  prose  works  are  not,  however,  three 
novels,  written  and  published  in  his  poetical 
age.  The  latter  are,  “  The  Trials  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Lindsay,”  “  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life,”  and  the  “  Foresters all 
highly  imaginative  writings,  and  yet  true  to 
nature,  containing  none  of  those  wild  exagge¬ 
rations  of  character  which  disfigure  the  works 
of  some  modern  novelists.  They  will  always 
be  read  with  pleasure,  and  yet  they  leave 
upon  the  mind  this  impression,  that  the  wri¬ 
ter  could  have  eflFected  something  far  greater. 
It  is,  doubtless,  easy  to  say  this  now,  lor  it  is 
prophesying  after  the  event.  The  splendid 
criticisms,  essays,  and  papers  strewn  thickly 
over  the  volumes  of  “  Blackwood,”  would 
alone  form  k  work  of  remains,  looking  to  the 
topics  discussed,  almost  without  a  parallel, 
from  their  extent  of  knowledge  and  fertility 
of  idea^,  in  our  time. 

His  permanent  and  posthumous  fame  will  be, 
probably,  founded  upon  works  not  yet  publish¬ 
ed.  He  held  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
for  a  far  longer  period  than  the  average  of 
Prr^essorships.  i'be  various  questions  which 
be  was  expected  professionally  to  discuss, 
were  calculated  to  excite  his  enthusiasm. 
His  lectures  were  extremely  popular  with 
the  students ;  and  his  classes  were  always 
attractive.  Innumerable  passages  of  great 
eloquence  are  lost  for  ever.  They  were  ex¬ 
temporaneous  and  unstudied.  But  his  notes 
on  this  grand  topic  must  remain  in  a  form  ca¬ 
pable  of  publication.  He  has  not  passed  so 


many  sessions  in  this  chair  without  leaving 
one  complete  course  of  lectures  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  it  specially  referred.  The 
lectures  of  Dr.  Brown,  his  predecessor,  have 
formed,  during  many  years,  a  text  book  to 
the  students  of  this  science ;  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  also  in  England.  We  expect  that 
Professor  Wilson’s  lectures  wilK  form  another 
and  in  many  respects  a  supeiior  contribution 
from  Edinburgh  to  this  field.  To  them  we 
look  for  the  fullest  vindication  of  his  genius 
and  his  eloquence.  Many  of  these  lectures 
dwell  in  the  memories  of  his  old  students. 
They  brought  him  within  circles  that  kindled 
up  all  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  his  mind.  The 
lectures  on  painting  and  poetry  will  form  the 
most  splendid  exposition  of  the  imaginative 
powers  in  our  language.  The  principles 
which  he  explained  were  supported  by  a  pow¬ 
er  of  illustration  which  has  not  been  often 
equalled.  This  innate  power  was  the  object 
of  incessant  cultivation.  The  avocations  of 
the  Professor  during  the  interval  between 
the  sessions  found  maierial  for  his  almost 
boundless  capability  of  adapting  all  things 
visible  to  his  ideas.  The  history  of  art  and 
poetry  was  familiar  to  the  teacher.  Nothing 
was  achieved  in  either  of  these  departments 
with  which  be  was  unacquainted.  His  critical 
powers  were  kept  in  habitual  and  steady 
exercise ;  and  his  mind  was  inured  to  the 
contemplation  of  all  great  efforts  in  those 
branches  of  intellectual  labor  that  bore  on  his 
peculiar  science.  Unfortunately  his  happier 
criticisms  were  frequently  the  thoughts  of  the 
moment,  elicited  in,  and  forgotten  out  of,  his 
class-room  ;  but  they  were  only  the  decorative 
parts  of  his  lectures;  varying  with  chang¬ 
ing  circumstances  and  new  events ;  while 
more  solid  examinations  of  moral  philosophy 
must  remain,  monuments  of  hU  discrimination 
and  research,  and  results  of  a  longer  experi¬ 
ence.  in  the  professional  study  of  any  one 
science  than  is  often  conceded  to  the  most  de¬ 
voted  scholar.  Hereafter,  therefore,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  Professor  Wilson’s  name  will  be 
far  more  generally  identified  with  “moral 
philosophy”  than  with  the  political  history, 
the  literature,  or  the  poetry  of  this  century. 
The  employment  of  an  imaginative  and  high 
intellect  on  this  study,  which  is  necessarily 
discursive  and  not  easily  defined,  might  not 
produce,  in  many  years,  any  brilliant  conse¬ 
quences  ;  but  when  we  remember  the  nature 
of  the  man,  his  thirty  years’  occupancy  of 
this  chair;  his  careful  preparations  for  hia 
classes;  for,  with  somelimes  an  apparently 
studied  negligence,  great  aitislical  care  min¬ 
gled  ;  we  are  justified  in  expecting,  by  and  by, 
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that  be  who  ia  dead  will  speak  to  the  world, 
as  he  often  spoke  to  his  class,  on  mental  sci¬ 
ence  in  tones  of  thrilling  and  heart-touching 
eloquence,  in  a  st}le  plain  and  perspicuous, 
thoughts  that  the  world  will  be  better  for 
reading,  as  all  who  heard  departed  wiser  for 
hearing  them. 

It  has  been  and  may  be  asked,  Was  this 
eloquent  Professor  a  believer  in  revealed  le- 
ligion  ?  The  question  betrays  very  great 
ignorance  of  the  man  and  his  writings,  ilis 
magnibcent  >  indication  of  Burns  discloses 
his  own  feelings.  In  defiance  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  he  argues  and  proves  that  Burns 
had  a  leligion  and  was  a  believer,  but  not  of 
Wilson’s  standard  of  faith.  Tills  he  admits 
and  he  regrets.  He  mourns  over  it  while 
attempting  its  apology.  “  Burns,”  says 
Wilson,  “  viewed  the  Creator  chiefly  in  his 
attributes  of  love,  goodness,  and  mercy.”  .  . 

.  .  .  “An  avenging  Qod  was  too  seldom 

in  his  contemplations.”  “  But  remorse  never 
suggests  to  him  the  inevitable  corruption  of 
man  ;  Christian  humility  he  too  seldom  dwells 
on,  though  without  it  there  cannot  be  Chris¬ 
tian  faith ;  and  he  is  silent  on  the  need  of 
reconcilement  between  the  divine  attributes 
of  justice  and  mercy.”  These  are  his  words. 

I'he  raemory^of  Professor  Wilson  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkably  vigorous — it  was 
the  mental  faculty  which  first  failed  in  his 
clouded  and  dark  years.  A  curious  Sam¬ 
ple  of  the  errors  which  may  arise  from  con¬ 
fidence  in  memory  occurs  in  the  essay  on 
Burns.  He  says,  “  If  you  liken  him  to  a  bird 
at  all,  let  It  be  the  eagle,  or  the  nightingale, 
or  tlie  bird  of  Paradise.  James  Montgomery 
has  done  this  in  some  exquisite  verses,  which 
are  clear  in  our  heart  but  indistinct  in  our 
memory,  and  therefore  we  cannot  adorn  our 
pages  with  their  beauty.”  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  had  ceitainly  used  the  comparison. 
We  quote  from  memory  al&o,  but  thus  rau 
the  verse : — 

Oh,  had  lie  never  stooped  to  shame, 

\or  lent  a  charm  to  vice. 

How  had  devotion  loved  to  name 
The  bird  of  Paradise! 

• 

James  Montgomery,  the  venerable  poet  of 
the  Moravians,  and  of  Sheffield,  made  a  dif¬ 
ferent  application  of  “  the  bird  of  Paradise  ” 
from  that  floating  in  the  recollection  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson.  Through  all  this  highly  elo¬ 
quent  essay  a  vein  of  feeling  runs,  transparent 
in  all  its  pages,  but  more  marked  in  some 
than  in  others,  of  deep  sympathy  with  the 
laborer  on  the  road  and  the  ploughman  in 


the  field.  Wordsworth’s  best  verses  are 
ascribed  to  his  intercourse  with,  and  visits 
to,  the  working  classes  in  Westmoreland. 
An  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  feelings, 
habits,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  the  peas¬ 
antry,  was  deemed  essential  by  the  essayist 
to  success  on  the  part  of  any  man,  however 
keenly  gifted  with  genius,  who  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  or  improve  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry.  Few  men  associated  more 
frerly  with  the  peasantry,  comprehended 
more  fully  all  their  feelings,  sympathized 
more  generously  with  their  wants,  or  could 
be  more  popular  amongst  them.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  increases  our  regret  that,  except 
in  current  generalities,  his  knowledge  was 
not  turned  to  practical  account.  A  great 
mind  with  immense  information  was  some- 
j  how  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  temporary  po¬ 
litics. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life — and  we  draw 
now  towards  those  gluomy  years  that  pre¬ 
ceded  death — he  assumed  an  active  part  in 
several  literary  institutions  of  a  popular  cha¬ 
racter.  He  was  elected  President  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh — he 
attended  meetings  of  some  of  the  Athe¬ 
naeums,  and  similar  clubs,  evincing  a  cheerful 
willingness  to  meet  his  countrymen,  and  to 
associate  with  them  in  commendable  works. 
Few  men  have  been  more  generally  popular, 
who  never  condescended  to  seek  applause 
by  any  meretricious  act.  He  formed  a  noble 
specimen  of  man,  with  not  only  a  sound,  but 
a  strong  mind  and  a  strong  body.  We  have 
already  mentioned  his  early  attachment  to 
athletic  exercises  ;  and  few  men  of  greater 
personal  strength  lived  in  Scotland.  His 
muscular  frame  was  concealed  by  the  exact 
proportions  of  his  figure.  He  was  in  reality 
taller  than  he  seemed.  Hi:^  dignified  and 
distinguished  bearing  would  have  rendered 
him  widely  known,  because  none  who  met 
him  once  ever  forgot  the  man.  He  has  been 
represented  as  careless  in  his  costume,  not 
even  “  cleanly,”  according  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  peculiar  in  his  general  manners. 
He  had  certainly  a  very  peculiar  tread,  for 
be  was  both  an  active  and  a  heavy  man ;  he 
had  a  peculiar  glance  of  the  eye,  for  it 
searched  through  a  man’s  t  bough  t« ;  be 
wore  bis  hair  in  a  rather  unusual  style,  long 
and  bushy,  but  that  seemed  to  us  the  only 
peculiarity  at  his  own  disposal.  A  rebuke 
by  Wilson  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  So  felt 
the  poor  compositor  who  once  lost  some 
copy  of  “  Noctes,”  a  political  article  or  a 
review  for  “Blackwood;”  and  returned  to 
the  author  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  loss 
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replaced.  The  Professor  never  spoke,  but 
he  looked  at  the  man,  who,  petrified  by  that 
look,  turned  round,  went  wisely  home,  and 
•poke  no  more  for  several  days  and  nights. 

What  a  splendid  agitator  was  lost  to  the 
popular  party,  or  to  any  party,  when  this 
man  devoted  himself  to  a  professor’s  chair ! 
A  nobleman  in  body  and  mind,  of  comm  ind- 
ing  intellect,  extensive  information,  and  pow* 
erful  eloquence,  he  might  have  led  in  forum 
or  in  senate,  yet  he  never  aspired  to  that 
distinction.  Bom  before  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  early  accustomed  to  tales  of  war,  an 
enthusiastic  patriot,  rich,  and  his  own  master 
at  twenty-three,  with  a  passion  for  adventure 
and  hard  work,  it  seems  strange  that  he 
escaped  the  temptation  of  following  Wel¬ 
lington.  His  love  of  classical  literature,  his 
respect  for  his  then  surviving  parent,  the 
fascination  of  Elleray  and  the  lakes,  and 
then  another  fascination — the  happiest  of  his 
life — may  explain  the  circumstance.  His 
last  address  in  the  moral  philosophy  class¬ 
room  has  been  described  as  the  most  superb 
of  many  similar  orations.  It  was  a  running 
criticism  on  the  essays  of  his  students,  like 
his  life,  full  of  learning,  wisdom,  and  a  genial 
spirit,  occasionally  tinged  with  a  recoil  from 
mirth  to  melancholy.  It  promised  many 
more  sessions  of  great  interest  to  the  classes 
who  were  to  succeed  the  students  with  whom 
he  then  parted ;  but  it  was  the  last.  Soon 
afterwards,  rumors  circulated  that  the  strong 
man  was  bent — rumors  of  a  slight  mentrU 
aberration,  or  of  paralysis ;  and  they  were 
true.  His  memory  first  yielded  to  this  shock. 


and  during  his  long  dark  passage  from  that 
day  to  the  grave,  he  never  fully  regained  his 
powers.  The  sympathy  of  his  countrymen 
could  not  revive  the  lost  man.  Living  com¬ 
paratively  in  a  mental  death,  and  retired  from 
the  world,  gradually,  as  the  mind  decayed, 
he  became  further  and  more  depressed,  until, 
of  those  many  who  admired  his  genius,  none 
could  desire  for  him  continued  life.  A  se¬ 
vere  stroke  of  paralysis  on  the  31st  of  March 
rendered  him  very  weak,  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  the  3d  of  April,  he 
was  dead.  On  the  following  Friday  his 
fiiends — and  they  were .  thousands — buried 
him  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  on  the  north¬ 
west  of  Edinburgh,  a  spot  so  romantic  that 
he  had  probably  selected  it  as  his  resting- 
place,  beside  the  grave  of  Jeffrey.  A  man  has 
often  to  do  with  two  families — one  in  youth,  of 
which  he  forms  a  part — one  in  manhood  and 
age,  of  which  he  is  the  head.  In  both  rela¬ 
tions  Professor  Wilson’s  life  was  happy.  His 
nephew.  Professor  Ferrier,  of  St.  Andrews, 
Profesi-or  Aytoun,  in  Edinburgh,  and  Sheriff 
Gordon,  were  his  sons-in-law,  proud  of  his 
powers  ;  distinguished  greatly  in  those  cir- , 
cles  in  which  ne  delighted  ;  men  of  great 
genius,  dwelling  with  or  around  him.  But 
his  departure  is  regarded  with  solemn  sorrow 
by  many  who  personally  knet^  not  the  man, 
and  whose  feelings  are  best  described  in  his 
own  l^guage : — 

“  Giief,  while  its  loss  is  yet  recent,  strug¬ 
gles  not  mehely  with  the  pangs,  but  with  the 
reality  of  its  affliction.  It  cannot  believe  at 
first  that  he  who  was  alive  is  dead.” 
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PAGANINIANA. 


\Vk  gave  in  a  recent  number  an  account 
of  the  posthumous  adventures  of  Paganini, 
the  particulars  of  which  were  gathered, 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Nice,  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  famous  violinist’s  principal 
friends.  We  propose  to  give  in  the  present 
paper  a  few  anecdotes  of  bis  early  life,  which 
were  gathered  at  the  same  time  from  the 
same  source,  and  have  never  hitherto — we 
believe — found  their  way  into  print.  They 
are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  characteris¬ 
tic  ;  and  what  is  perhaps  more  to  our  present 
purpose,  are  intrinsically  interesting. 


Whefl  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
London  and  Paris,  he  was  already  tainted 
with  the  malady  which  eventually  ended  his 
life.  The  period  of  his  greatest  brillianay 
was  comprised  within  the  years  1815,  1816, 
and  1817.  He  lived  then,  in  a  wild,  eccen¬ 
tric  artist  fashion,  in  an  attic,  in  a  gloomy 
house,  in  one  of  the  most  gloomy  streets  of 
Genoa,  constituting  the  delight  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  bearing  a  name  already  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  land  of  music  and 
song.  He  was  poor,  and  lived  a  reckless, 
passionate  life  ;  love  and  the  dice-box  disput- 
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ing  his  time  and  heart  with  the  goddess  of 
music.  He  was  not  then  so  chary  of  the 
exercise  of  his  brilliant  talents  as  he  became 
afterwards,  but  was  always  read^  to  make 
use  of  any  opportunity  for  their  display, 
vastly  to  the  delight  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
He  played  at  every  public  concert  and  pri¬ 
vate  party,  and  often,  according  to  the  old 
Italian  custom,  in  the  streets.  His  closest 
friend  and  companion  was  one  Paliari  Lea,  a 
musician  of  great  merit,  then  residing  in  the 
same  city,  but  born  at  Nice.  Paganini  esti¬ 
mated  his  talents  very  highly,  and  never 
liked  to  have  any  other  accompanyist.  Often 
did  the  two  friends  ramble,  in  the  night-time, 
through  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
old  city,  the  one  “discoursing  most  eloquent 
music’^  on  his  violin,  and  the  other  accom¬ 
panying  him  deliciously  on  the  guitar,  or 
violoncello.  In  this  way  they  would  patrol 
the  midnight  streets,  improvising  ravishing 
duets  under  the  windows  of  fair  marchion¬ 
esses,  and  waking  the  good  citizens  from 
their  dreams  to  make  them  sensible  of  reali¬ 
ties  still  more  charming.  From  time  to 
time,  when  become  too  worn  through  inces¬ 
sant  walking  and  playing,  they  would  enter 
the  first  still  open  tavern  they  met  with,  and 
there  refresh  them«elves  after  the  manner  of 
the  artist  contemporaries  of  Benvenuto  Cel¬ 
lini.  One  evening,  a  wealthy  signor  prayed 
them  to  serenade  a  lady.  At  the  time  agreed 
upon,  they  repaired  to  the  appointed  spot, 
accompanied  by  a  Neapolitan  violoncellist, 
Zepberino.  Before  drawing  his  first  bow, 
Paganini  was  observed  by  his  companion  to 
place  in  his  right  hand  an  open  knife.  “  What 
could  he  mean  by  this?”  they  asked,  but  ob¬ 
tained  no  answer.  All  at  once,  in  the  midst 
of  a  brilliant  prelude,  a  string  of  his  violin 
was  beard  to  break,  and  by  the  tone  of  the 
report  it  could  be  told  it  was  the  first  string. 
Paganini  said  something  about  the  dampness 
ot  the  night  air,  but  instead  of  stopping  to 
replace  the  broken  string,  went  on  playing 
so  ably  upon  the  other  three,  that  no  listener 
could  have  perceived  its  loss.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  the  second  string  broke 
also,  and  the  third,  a  moment  afterwards, 
followed  its  example.  Paganini  repeated  his 
allusion  to  the  dampness  of  the  night  air,  but 
that  was  certainly  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon.  The  gallant  who,  for  the 
nonce,  was  the  employer  of  the  three  artists, 
trembled  for  the  end  of  his  serenade.  And 
even  Lea  and  Zepherino  looked  astonished, 
and  afraid  that  their  idol  would  for  once  get 
into  disgrace.  But  their  astonishment  was 
fated  to  last  longer  than  their  fears.  A 


moment  sufficed  to  dissipate  the  latter,  but 
the  former  doubled  itself  at  every  note  Paga¬ 
nini  produced,  with  such  wondrous  skill  did 
he  continue  playing  upon  the  only  string  re¬ 
maining  in  his  instrument.  He  made  it  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  the  other  three,  as  well 
as  those  legitimately  its  own  ;  he  imitated 
with  it  the  tones  of  every  kind  of  musical 
instrument,  from  the  solemn  surges  of  the 
organ  and  the  shrill  blast  of  the  trumpet,  to 
the  light  twang  of  the  guitar,  and  the  melo¬ 
dious  tinkling  of  a  lady’s  lute  ;  and  he  drew 
from  it  such  a  flood  of  delicious  melody  as 
even  he,  the  prince  of  violinists,  bad  never 
drawn  from  violin  before. 

This  was  in  reality  the  occasion  upon 
which  Paganini  first  played  only  on  one 
string.  Of  course,  it  was  the  knife  that  cut 
the  other  three.  Its  use  was  an  artifice  dic¬ 
tated  by  his  vanity,  with  the  purpose  of 
leading  to  the  supposition  that  the  feat  which 
it  preluded  was  unpremeditated. 

He  now  renounced  for  ever  all  but  the 
fourth  string  of  his  instrument,  and  to  the 
novelty  of  playing  upon  it  only  he  shortly 
added  m.any  others.  Not  content  with  imi¬ 
tating  upon  it  the  tones  of  all  musical  in- 
strument.s,  he  imitated  also  the  notes  of  all 
kinds  of  birds,  and  the  cries  of  almost  every 
animal :  and  on  one  occasion,  at  the  close  of 
a  concert,  he  said  “Good  night!”  on  it  so 
plainly,  that  the  whole  audience  understood 
him,  and  replied, — “Buona  Sera!" 

His  idea  of  his  own  importance  was  greater 
than  is  usual  even  with  artists,  and  some¬ 
times  led  him  to  commit  rather  ludicrous  ac¬ 
tions.  Before  he  had  been  three  weeks  in 
Paris,  he  became  persuaded  that  some  fellow- 
musicians  intended  to  a.ssassinate  him  out  of 
jealousy,  and  would  not  have  staid  there 
another  hour  but  for  the  prospect  he  had  of 
thereby  adding  so  much  to  his  fortune — al¬ 
ready  large.  Even  in  this  country  he  also 
had  his  fears, — so  impossible  was  it  for  him 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  the  envy  of  all  the 
world, — and  the  strength  of  them  and  his 
courage  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
story  ; — One  evening,  during  the  “  interval 
of  ten  minutes”  allowed  between  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  a  brilliant  concert,  a  worthy 
London  citizen  got  up  and  asked  the  audi¬ 
ence,  very  indignantly,  if  they  thought  there 
could  be  found  no  better  use  for  their  mo¬ 
ney — admission  to  the  concert  was  a  guinea 
for  each  person — than  that  of  spending  it  upon 
“a  paltry  fiddler,”  whilst  so  many  thousands  of 
their  humbler  brethren  were  wanting  bread, 
together  with  several  otherquestions  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  nature.  Scarcely  was  the  first 
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sentence  of  the  indignant  orator's  speech  con¬ 
cluded,  ere  Paganini,  seized  with  the  utmost 
terror,  and  fully  imagining  that  a  crowd  of 
assassins  were  at  his  heels,  had  darted  out 
of  the  hall  and  was  on  his  way  to  Man¬ 
chester. 

In  the  course  of  his  career  it  was  his  for¬ 
tune  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  many  young 
ladies,  but  we  cannot  add  that  he  always  treat¬ 
ed  them  as  he  ought.  One  of  those  who 
were  smitten  by  the  charms  of  his  genius 
was  an  Italian  princess,  in  whose  veins  ran 
imperial  blood  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  was  an  American  lady,  a  Miss  Caroline 
W.,  who  abandoned  home  and  friends  in  or¬ 
der  to  attach  herself  to  the  destinies  of  the 
marvellous  musician. 

But  in  all  things  he  was  capricious  and  fan¬ 
tastic.  Witness  an  adventure  which  befell 
him  once  at  Parma. 

Chancing  to  be  in’  that  capital  on  the  day 
that  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Louisa,  widow 
of  Napoleon,  gave  a  fdte,  he  wrote  to  the 
Grand  Chamberlain,  offering  his  services  for 
the  concert  announced  for  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  But  hardly  had  he  despatched  his 
letter,  ere  a  sudden  whim  caused  him  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  would  not  play,  but  that  he 
would  take  a  ramble  in  the  environs  of  the 
city.  The  Chamberliin  summoned  him  into 
his  presence,  and  demanded  an  explanation, 
telling  him  that  an  engagement  entered  into 
with  a  prince  should  certainly  be  as  binding 
as  one  entered  into  with  a  private  individual. 
The  maestro  insisted,  however,  upon  an  in¬ 
stant  departure,  pretending  that  no  end  of 
urgent  business  required  his  immediate  pre¬ 
sence  at  Milan.  There  was  nothing  for  it, 
therefore,  but  to  have  recourse  to  threats, — 
arguments  which  never  failed  to  produce  their 
effects  on  Paganini.  The  Chamberlain’s  cause 
was  gaihed  by  them;  the  artist  agreed  to 
play. 

Precisely  at  the  moment  appointed,  the  con¬ 
cert  commenced,  and  the  time  shortly  arrived 
for  tlie  appearance  of  Paganini.  In  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  if  any  two  sins 
were  considered  greater  than  any  others, 
they  were  want  of  punctuality  and  want  of 
strict  attention  to  the  niceties  of  court  cos¬ 
tume.  In  the  present  instance,  a  particular 
dress  had  been  appointed  for  all  who  at¬ 
tended  the  concert,  and  every  one  knew  that 
they  could  not  more  deeply  offend  the  Grand 
Duchess  than  by  wearing  one  which  differed 
■from  it  in  even  the  minutest  particulars. 
•Paganini,  however,  kept  the  illustrious  au¬ 
dience  waiting  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  presumed  to  appear  before  it 


in  a  costume  as  widely  different  as  the  poles 
are  far  asunder.  It  consisted  of  a  sky-blue 
blouse,  ornamented  (?)  with  large  sled  but¬ 
tons,  and,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  garments, 
evidently  borrowed  from  an  old-clothes’  shop 
near  at  hand  ;  a  waistcoat  of  flowered  velvet, 
so  immoderately  long  as  to  reach  almost  to 
his  knees ;  breeches  of  white  satin,  as  much 
too  small  for  him  as  his  waistcoat  was  too 
large ;  a  pair  of  white  silk  stockings,  three 
times  too  wide  and  loose  for  him,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  even  wider  and  looser  than  they 
really  were,  by  contrast  with  the  straight 
breeches  just  above  them,  and  a  pair  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  heavy  leather  boots,  so  thick  and 
clumsy,  as  to  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
I  delicate  texture  of  the  silk  stockings.  At 
the  sight  of  so  ridiculous  a  costume,  the 
laugh  was  general ;  nor  was  it  at  all  de¬ 
creased  when  it  was  perceived  that  the 
wearer  had  ornamented  his  breast  with  de¬ 
corations  bestowed  upon  him  by  members  of 
royal  families,  to  the  number  of  no  less  than 
several  scores.  Amongst  them  were  crosses, 
etnblems  of  all  forms  and  all  dimen.'ions, 
stars,  rings,  pins,  buckles,  clasps,  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  insects,  sword.s,  anchors,  vio- 
Jins,  harps,  flutes,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
othfer  things,  all  in  either  gold,  silver,  or 
precious  stones,  and  all  jingling  and  tinkling 
together  on  the  slightest  movement  of  their 
wearer.  No  gravity  could  withstand  a  sight 
and  sound  like  this,  so  no  wonder  that  the 
brilliant  audience  almost  convulsed  itself 
with  laughter.  Its  mirth,  however,  grew 
less  violent  hy  degrees.  Order  was  restored 
at  last,  and  Paganini  began  to  play.  As 
usual,  he  enchanted  his  listeners.  He  moved 
them  alterniitely  to  smiles  and  tears;  he 
played  with  their  emotions  as  with  the 
strings  of  a  great  harp  ;  he  roused  every  sen¬ 
timent  their  souls  held  by  turns ;  swayed 
their  passions  as  the  winds  sway  the  boughs 
of  the  forest;  and  made  them  manifest’at 
his  pleasure  whichever  he  would.  Kings 
and  queens,  princes  and  princesses,  lords  and 
ladies,  all  listened  spell-bound.  At  last 
their  enthusiasm  became  impossible  of  re¬ 
straint  ;  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and 
clapped  their  hands,  and  filled  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  hall  with  tumultuous  plaudits.  Ladies 
pulled  off  their  rings,  and  threw  tliem  at  the 
feet  of  the  matchless  artist;  dukes  and 
princes  hailed  him  with  enthusiastic  vivas. 
The  Grand  Duchess  had  meditated  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  studied  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
court  etiquette.  But  now  it  could  not  be 
any  longer  thought  of.  Who  could  punish 
a  man  who  could  triumph  thus  ? 


